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Woe to the land shadowing with 
wings, which is beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia: 

That sendeth ambassadors by the sea, 
even in vessels of bulrushes upon the 
waters, saying, Go, ye swift messengers, 
to a nation scattered and peeled, toa 
people terrible from their beginning 
hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden 
down, whose land the rivers have spoiled! 


Isaiah 18: 1-2, Authorized Version 


Ab, land of whirring wings 
which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia; 
which sends ambassadors by the Nile, 
in vessels of papyrus upon the waters! 
Go, you swift messengers, 
to a nation, tall and smooth, 
to a people feared near and far, 
to a nation mighty and conquering 
whose land the rivers divide. 


Isaiah 18: 1-2, Revised Standard Version 
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PREFACE 


I first began my researches into the history of the Southern Sudan in 1953. 
These rudimentary beginnings were punctuated by frequent periods during 
which my historical inquiries were temporarily directed elsewhere. Since 
1959 my interests have been almost exclusively devoted to the Southern 
Sudan. In 1962 the Yale University Press published The Southern Sudan, 
1883-1898, but I had already been working for several years on a sequel 
dealing with the history of the Southern Sudan from 1898 to the end of 
the First World War. I soon discovered in the early years of my research 
that the fundamental decisions affecting the conquest and administration 
of the Southern Sudan during the first decade of this century were largely 
the result of the Anglo-Congolese dispute over the Upper Nile. Conse- 
quently, I had to reorient my research and writing away from Africa to the 
capitals of Europe, particularly London and Brussels, in order to investigate 
how and why the decisions that conditioned the future governing of the 
Southern Sudanese were made. I therefore became immersed in the com- 
plexities of the Anglo-Congolese conflict, which I was able to sort out 
only after additional research in the archives of Belgium and Great Britain 
in 1962 and 1963, and in its wider ramifications for European as well as 
African history. 

Thereafter, my writing progressed in proportion to my despair. The 
intrigues of King Leopold in Europe and Africa certainly conditioned the 
occupation and administration of the Southern Sudan by British forces, but 
it had little effect before 1909 and almost none afterward on the reaction 
of the Africans to British rule and their relations with British administrators. 
At one point I considered writing two separate volumes, one essentially 
diplomatic history and the other internal and administrative, but I rejected 
the idea. I have always envisaged the history of the Southern Sudan as a 
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whole in which the inhabitants and newcomers all played their appointed 
roles. Reluctant to make arbitrary decisions between what was African and 
what was European history, I thus subsequently completed a lengthy single 
volume in which the intrigues of King Leopold stood beside the cattle raids 
of the Dinka. Although one might draw certain parallels between the 
methods of the king and the wiles of a Dinka cattle rustler, the two themes 
proved too disparate to fashion into a cohesive whole. On the advice of my 
colleagues, my friends, and my editor, I have therefore divided the history 
of the Southern Sudan, 1898 to 1918, into two complementary but distinct 
books, one dealing with the diplomatic problem of the Upper Nile between 
1899 and 1909, and the other concerned with the Southern Sudanese and 
their reactions to British imperial rule. The first volume, entitled King 
Leopold, England, and the Upper Nile, 1899-1909, was published by the 
Yale University Press in 1968. Three years later the second volume con- 
tained herein completes the project and with the two previous works forms 
a trilogy on the history of the Southern Sudan from 1883 to 1918. Each 
volume will undoubtedly appeal to different readers, but I should like to 
think them inseparable in the continuing exploration of the Sudanese past. 

The terminal date of 1918 for the present work is not entirely arbitrary. 
Although that year has greater significance in the history of Europe than in 
the history of Africa, 1918 marks the end of two decades of British rule in 
the Southern Sudan. Although African resistance continued on the periph- 
ery of the Southern Sudan, the period of pacification was over in the heart- 
land of the South. Moreover, British administration in the interwar years 
encountered different problems, employed new administrative techniques, 
and adopted unique policies which distinguish this period from the earlier 
decades. 

In order to provide the reader with an understanding of the diplomatic 
background which precipitated the British invasion and occupation of the 
Southern Sudan, I have summarized where necessary the contents of my 
earlier volume, King Leopold, England, and the Upper Nile, 1899-1909. 

I have employed the Gazetteer No. 68, Sudan, of the United States 
Board of Geographic Names for the spelling of place names, and I have 
used the classical Arabic form without diacritical marks for Arab personal 
names. 


A work of many years always requires many acknowledgments. I am 
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most grateful to the Ford Foundation, the Social Science Research Council, 
Williams College, and the University of California for supporting my 
research. Harry R. Rudin, Wm. Roger Louis, G. H. Sanderson, Jean Sten- 
gers, Richard Hill, Robert Tignor, and Roger L. Williams have all read 
the manuscript either in whole or in part, and their suggestions have been 
invaluable. Ralph Herring has been of great assistance in preparing the 
manuscript for publication. I am also grateful for the help of Y. Ondule 
and Martin Mukasa in the Uganda Archives, Entebbe; and Muhammed 
Ibrahim Ahmud Abu Salim must be remembered for his kindness and 
assistance in the Sudan Archives in Khartoum. 

At the end of every long journey one stops to reflect on the distance he 
has traveled and what new directions to take tomorrow. 


Santa Barbara, California ROC 
November, 1970 
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CHAPTER I The Way South 


The country is only fit for Hippos, 
mosquitoes, and Nuers to livein.... 

I could not discover the garden of Africa 
Felkin talks about, but perhaps it is 
underneath the sudd. 

Colonel J. G. Maxwell to Sir Reginald 
Wingate, 1899 


Mashra' ar-Raqq 


On December 12, 1900, two stubby stern-wheel steamers plowed labo- 
riously up the still waters of the Kit River. By the early afternoon the 
steamers reached Kit Island not far from where the river emerges from 
the surrounding swamps and about fifty miles south of Lake Ambadi, the 
point at which the Kit River becomes the Bahr al-Ghazal. The steamers 
anchored in the marsh which encircles the island, and the men and officers 
of the Fourteenth and the Seventeenth Sudanese Battalions slogged through 
the mud and reeds to occupy the deserted and decaying village of Mashra‘ 
ar-Raqq. 

Huddled on the island, which rises from the swamp for about a mile in 
length and some four hundred yards in width, Mashra‘ ar-Raqq, the Port 
of the King, is the gateway to the vast swamps and plains known as the 
Bahr al-Ghazal, which sweep monotonously south and west to the great 
tropical rain forest of the Congo basin. First used as a landing place in 
January 1856 by the British explorer and merchant, John Petherick, 
Mashra‘ ar-Raqq soon became the river port for the Bahr al-Ghazal, 
through which passed an increasing number of traders who, with their 
armed retainers, raided the interior for ivory and slaves. The traders were 
followed in the 1870s by the forces of the Turko-Egyptian administration 
in the Sudan which under the leadership of the Italian, Romolo Gessi, 
broke the power of the Bahr al-Ghazal slavers in 1879. Egyptian control, 
however, was short-lived. In 1884 the forces of the Mahdi advanced over- 
land from Kordofan, cut communications between Mashra‘ ar-Raqq and 
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the interior, and overwhelmed the Egyptian stations in the Bahr al-Ghazal. 
Deserted and isolated, Mashra' ar-Raqq became a backwater in a fetid 
swamp. The huts, unrepaired and rotten, collapsed; the forgotten anchor- 
age became choked with aquatic plants that flourished in the foul waters 
of the Kit River. 

Mashra' ar-Raqq was then and is today a dismal place. Situated on the 
only high ground within miles, the port lies surrounded by stagnant water, 
the air is thick with mosquitoes, and loathsome marshes stretch for two or 
three miles on either side. Not a tree or landmark breaks the straight sev- 
erity of the horizon, and there is neither wood for fire and shelter nor 
potable water. Even the Dinka, who live on the plains beyond, avoid 
Mashra‘ ar-Raqq, yet the false pride of men in search of prestige, and the 
diplomacy of empire and of kings, inexorably drew Europe to this pestilen- 
tial place. The French arrived in 1898 on their way north to Fashoda; they 
did not remain. Now, two years later, in the mature heat of the afternoon, 
the British had arrived with their Sudanese troops to secure the gateway to 
the land beyond the rivers whence flowed the water to make the Sudan 
flourish and Egypt bloom. 

The British did not appear at Mashra‘ ar-Raqq to conquer the Bahr 
al-Ghazal for Christianity, commerce, or civilization. They came to secure 
the land from the designs of King Leopold II, king of Belgium and sover- 
eign of the Congo Free State. At the opening of the twentieth century King 
Leopold had once again sought to secure his claims to the Bahr al-Ghazal, 
upon whose plains rise numerous tributaries which ultimately empty into 
the Nile. In order to protect these precious waters from the Belgian king, 
the British invaded the Bahr al-Ghazal to establish an effective and per- 
manent occupation. Although during the European scramble for Africa 
outright occupation was usually the sign of permanent possession, King 
Leopold was not about to abandon the Bahr al-Ghazal and his Nile quest 
by default. 


King Leopold, the Nile, and Great Britain 


Although he had visited Egypt in 1855, 1862, and again in 1864, Leopold’s 
interest in the Nile Valley appears to have been first aroused by General 
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Gordon.’ As early as 1880 Gordon was on friendly terms with Leopold, 
and impressed on the king the need “to strike at the slave trade” at its 
source—the Bahr al-Ghazal.* Four years later, Leopold acted on Gordon’s 
suggestion and tried to enlist him in the service of the Association Inter- 
nationale du Congo, whose claims nominally extended to the Nile head- 
waters. Working under the general direction of Henry Morton Stanley, 
who had established Leopold’s control in the Congo, Gordon was “to 
strike at the slave trade” in the Bahr al-Ghazal. But events in the Sudan 
soon precluded Gordon’s employment by the king, for the British govern- 
ment whisked him off to Khartoum with vague instructions to salvage 
what he could of Egypt’s deteriorating position before the onslaught of 
the Mahdists and to bolster Britain's sagging prestige. 

Leopold’s interest in the Upper Nile was not, however, solely confined 
to suppressing the slave trade. Humanitarianism was not the driving force 
of Leopold’s imperialism, and although he flaunted his philanthropy, it 
was usually to cloak more sinister schemes for commercial and economic 
exploitation and to satisfy his insatiable lust for African territory. To him, 
“striking at the slave trade” and penetrating the Nile Valley were one and 
the same problem. Although Leopold never possessed a large national 
population eager for imperial adventures nor could command the military 
and economic resources of Britain or France, as sovereign of the Congo 
Free State he exercised unchallenged rule over a large and wealthy African 
territory, unhindered by popular demands or constitutional limitations. In 
Europe Leopold was a restricted monarch; in Africa he was his own master. 
As the sovereign of the Congo, he was answerable to no one, although he 
may have had some ill-defined obligations to the signatories of the Berlin 
Act, who had created the Congo. As its enlightened despot he could marshal 
and maneuver the Congo’s resources to carry out his schemes, untrammeled 
by interference from within, alert only to intervention from without. This 


1. The occupation and administration of the Southern Sudan by both the British and 
the Congo Free State cannot be understood without at least a cursory knowledge of the 
diplomacy which dominated the struggle for the Nile among the European powers. I 
have presented the diplomatic history of this intricate and fascinating rivalry in 
chapters 1 and 2 of King Leopold, England, and the Upper Nile, 1899-1909 (New 
Haven, 1968), pp. 1-99. A brief synopsis of these chapters follows herein on pages 
3—15 in order to acquaint the uninitiated with the diplormacy of the Nile Question. 
The reader may consult the above work for a more detailed exposition. 

2. Bernard M. Allen, Gordon and the Sudan (London, 1931), p. 166. 
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enormous advantage helped offset the superior power of his rivals. When 
it was combined with the astute and venturesome diplomacy he practiced 
with such flair, the king was indeed a dangerous opponent. Leopold thought 
big in Africa. His designs were always breathtaking in scope if frequently 
unrealistic in practice, but the sheer magnitude of his schemes made their 
consequences all the more alarming. Thus, Leopold obstinately pursued 
his goal of controlling the Upper Nile, and, caught in the web of his own 
megalomaniacal ambition, he lavishly expended the resources of the Congo 
on the Nile quest. From the founding of the Congo State in 1885 until his 
death in 1909 he never abandoned his search of the elusive fountains of the 
Nile, and in that quest he challenged Britain on the Upper Nile and 
threatened her position in Egypt, the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. 

In September 1882 the British army invaded and occupied Egypt. British 
statesmen intended the occupation to be temporary—at best a few short 
months, at worst a few short years. The fall of Gladstone's Liberal gov- 
ernment in 1885 did not dramatically alter the official view that the British 
occupation of Egypt was but a temporary intervention, and Lord Salisbury 
and his Conservatives appeared to have “no specifically Egyptian policy at 
all.”3 The delights of indecision could not be perpetuated. By 1889 condi- 
tions in the Mediterranean and in Egypt itself made indecision increasingly 
dangerous. In the autumn of 1889 Salisbury decided that the British oc- 
cupation of Egypt would have to become more permanent. Once Salisbury 
had decided to prolong the British occupation of Egypt indefinitely, he 
had to consider the defense of Egyptian interests as much as British. The 
security of Egypt traditionally depended on control of the Upper Nile, 
whence came the water to make the desert bloom. Without the water that 
the Blue Nile brought down from the Ethiopian Highlands, and that which 
the White Nile carried away from the central African lakes and the Bahr 
al-Ghazal, Egypt would be a barren land incapable of supporting man or 
beast. For many millennia the cultivators, landlords, and rulers of Egypt 
and the Sudan had patiently watched and hopefully waited each year for 
the flood that came from they knew not where but without which there 
could be no prosperity and no security. Some years the flood did not come, 
and starvation and disease stalked the land until the mysterious, elemental 


3. Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher, with Alice Denny, Africa and the 
Victorians: The Official Mind of Imperialism (London, 1961), pp. 257-58. 
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water reappeared and brought life. Until the explorations of Sir Samuel 
Baker, John Hanning Speke, and Henry Morton Stanley in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, no one knew where the source of the Nile was 
located, but all believed that interference with its waters was possible. This 
belief had long been shrouded in fables invented to explain the failure of 
the Nile flood and myths designed to confirm Egyptian fears that political 
enemies upstream could turn the water on and off at will, depending on 
the good behavior of the rulers of Egypt. 

The methodical explorations and scientific skepticism of the nineteenth- 
century Europeans only confirmed the belief that the Nile waters could 
be diverted. No Ethiopian monarch or African king had ever possessed the 
massive means and technical skills to divert the Nile, and the boasts, pre- 
tensions, and threats attributed to them throughout the centuries soon 
vanished into the limbo of myth. But the Victorians firmly believed that 
the course of the Nile could be obstructed, if not by Africans, then certainly 
by the technically sophisticated Europeans. Until the European nations 
acquired interests in Egypt, however, speculation on such a diversion was 
left largely to scholars and travelers. Once the British had occupied Egypt 
these academic assumptions soon became an unpleasant reality, and British 
statesmen now thought seriously of the consequences if the Nile waters 
were prevented from reaching the Mediterranean. They were given no op- 
portunity to ignore so unpleasant a prospect. Sir Samuel Baker, the greatest 
Victorian authority on the Nile, was convinced that the water could be 
diverted, and the Nile flood of 1888, the lowest on record, dramatized that 
possibility. Baker quoted biblical texts to prove that the seven years of 
famine in Egypt were caused by a diversion of the river. His arguments 
might not have been very scientific, but when he thundered in a series of 
letters to The Times in October 1888 that any civilized power could dam 
the Nile, obstruct the waters, and cause “the utter ruin and complete destruc- 
tion of Egypt proper,” he was believed.* If Baker’s warning reminded the 
British Foreign Office of a danger they would have preferred to ignore, no 
one regarded the threat as imminent. Since the fall of Khartoum in 1885, 
the Sudan had been controlled by the Mahdists, whose primitive technology 
could not divert the Nile. The loss of the Nilometer at Khartoum was an 
inconvenience, to be sure, but as long as no European power moved into 


4. Sir Samuel Baker, letters to The Times (Oct. 9, 17, and 25, 1888). 
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the Sudan or established a position astride the Nile, Egypt would have 
water and the British domination of Egyptian affairs would remain secure. 

Suddenly in 1889 British complacency was shaken. The Italians, who 
had long wished to establish a protectorate in Ethiopia, sought to enlarge 
their prospective sphere of influence and actually occupied Kassala below 
the Ethiopian escarpment in the Nile basin. The Italian threat to the Nile 
Valley was a great turning point in the evolution of Salisbury’s Nile policy 
in particular and his policy of imperial strategy in general. Hitherto British 
statesmen had intuitively understood the relationship between the Upper 
Nile and Egypt, but their understanding was never transformed into action. 
The Sudan lay securely in the hands of the Mahdists and was isolated from 
the moves of any power with the means to interfere with the life-giving 
waters. The British position in Egypt was thereby preserved, the Suez 
Canal secured, and the seaway to India kept safe. Although it never as- 
sumed serious proportions, the Italian threat challenged this complacency. 
It forced Salisbury to crystallize his Upper Nile policy and to consider for 
the first time the consequences of further attempts by other powers to seize 
control of the Upper Nile reaches. 

Ironically, the Italians were a greater threat to the Nile waters than the 
British ever realized. Until hydrological studies were carried out along both 
the Blue Nile and the White in the first decade of the twentieth century, 
the British and everyone else assumed that the Nile flow was composed 
predominantly of water carried northward by the White Nile from the 
great reservoirs of the equatorial lakes. A cursory glance at the map of 
Africa appears to confirm this assumption. In fact, most of the Nile waters 
come from Ethiopia by the Blue Nile and the ‘Atbara River. In Ethiopia, 
however, the Italians, not the British, had carved out a sphere of influence; 
but confident in the presumption that the Upper Nile was the source of the 
waters which made Egypt flourish, Salisbury was content to leave the 
Italians alone in Ethiopia so long as they remained outside the Southern 
Sudan. Indeed, British interest in the security of the Blue Nile water was 
not officially registered until the signing of the Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty of 
1902 in which Ethiopia agreed not to obstruct the flow of the Blue Nile 


unilaterally. But by then control of the Upper Nile was securely in British 
hands. 
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Britain Defends the Nile 


By the beginning of 1890 Lord Salisbury had determined to defend, by 
diplomacy or if necessary by military conquest, “the Nile Valley against 
the dominion of any outside Power,” and thereafter he and his successors 
worked assiduously to ensure the success of that policy.” The Italians were 
warned to stay away from the Nile and subsequently signed an agreement 
in 1891 in which Italy officially consented to remain out of the Nile Valley 
in return for British recognition of an Italian sphere of influence in the 
Ethiopian Highlands. Next, Salisbury dealt with the Germans. So long as 
Bismarck was the chancellor of Imperial Germany he was sufficiently pow- 
erful to control the designs of German explorers, like Carl Peters, and the 
interests of Kaiser William II in the Upper Nile. Then suddenly, in March 
1890, Bismarck ceased to guide the destinies of Germany. The dismissal of 
Bismarck and the emergence of the kaiser at the head of German affairs 
had a profound impact on Salisbury. William II had sympathized with 
Peters’s plan for German expansion toward the Nile sources, but Bismarck 
had been able to check the emperor’s “Equatorial enthusiasm.” Now 
Bismarck was gone, and although there was no fundamental change in 
Germany’s policy of friendship with Britain, the words and deeds of 
German officials created the impression in London that Germany might try 
to seek gains in the hinterland toward the Upper Nile. Salisbury sought to 
resolve their challenge at once by negotiating a comprehensive settlement 
with the Germans, and on July 1, 1890, the Anglo-German (Heligoland) 
Agreement was signed. 

In essence the Germans agreed to confine their activities to German East 
Africa, thereby giving up any future designs on the Upper Nile, in return 
for the island of Heligoland in the North Sea. Two factors had made the 
agreement possible—the German desire to acquire Heligoland at once in 
return for future, disputable claims in Africa, and the treaty between King 
Leopold and Sir William Mackinnon of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company. 

Sir William Mackinnon was a tough, able, pious Scot who had built up a 


5. Salisbury to Baring, Mar. 28, 1890, quoted in Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of 
Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, 4 vols. (London, 1921—32), 4: 328. 
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prosperous commercial empire in the Indian Ocean and used his wealth to 
assist his friends, to sponsor geographical exploration, and to encourage 
Christian missions. He had dabbled in schemes in East Africa and then in 
the Congo where he became a close associate of King Leopold, but his 
interest in equatorial Africa was crystallized by the Emin Pasha relief ex- 
pedition. Not only did he contribute generously to finance the expedition, 
but he hoped that Emin Pasha would remain in equatorial Africa as the 
representative of the Imperial British East Africa Company. Emin Pasha 
declined and joined the German service, and along with Carl Peters ap- 
peared to Mackinnon and his supporters to represent a concerted German 
effort to secure the Nile sources for the German empire. 

Alarmed by German activities Mackinnon sought to use six treaties 
which Henry Morton Stanley had supposedly negotiated on his return from 
rescuing Emin Pasha, granting to Mackinnon’s Imperial British East Africa 
Company large tracts of territory west of Lake Victoria. To Mackinnon and 
his powerful supporters, including Cecil Rhodes, the region was of vital 
importance, not so much because of its relation to the Nile waters, which 
begin their long journey to the Mediterranean in the highlands west of 
Lake Victoria, but rather because its position was essential to the comple- 
tion of British control over the territory stretching from Cape Town to 
Cairo. In the beautiful upland hills and valleys between Lake Victoria and 
the central African rift valley, the questions of the Upper Nile and the 
Cape-to-Cairo route became one, and Mackinnon and his ally, King 
Leopold, joined forces with Rhodes and Harry Johnston to preserve the 
All-Red-Route, as well as the Nile waters, from German control. 

At the beginning of May 1890, Salisbury’s diplomacy had two principal 
objectives: one, to save the Upper Nile for the security of Egypt and two, 
to keep the Tanganyika corridor west of Lake Victoria for Mackinnon, 
Rhodes, and their politically powerful friends, not because Salisbury re- 
garded the Tanganyika strip as strategically vital or of commercial interest, 
but rather because these politically influential persons did. Given the ten- 
uous Conservative position in Parliament, Salisbury could not afford to 
alienate political support by losing that territory west of Lake Victoria. 
Unfortunately, the Germans were not about to concede the Tanganyika 
strip as well as the Nile source, and the negotiations would certainly have 
failed had not Mackinnon struck a private bargain with King Leopold, 
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known as the Mackinnon Treaty, by which the Imperial British East Africa 
Company would lease from King Leopold a corridor through Congo Ter- 
ritory, thus by-passing German East Africa. Such a corridor would preserve 
the final link in an all-British route from Cape Town to Cairo. Salisbury 
was delighted. He no longer had to insist that the Germans grant him a 
Tanganyika strip since Mackinnon had already obtained a corridor through 
the Congo. Once this demand was dropped, the Heligoland agreement was 
speedily concluded. 

The Heligoland agreement was the greatest achievement of Salisbury’s 
African diplomacy. The Mackinnon Treaty was not. In return for the lease 
of the Tanganyika corridor, Mackinnon had agreed to give Leopold access 
to the Nile. By approving the Mackinnon Treaty in order to keep the 
Germans off the Nile, Salisbury had unwittingly introduced a more tena- 
cious rival—King Leopold. Although King Leopold had originally sought 
to extend his Congo empire by using the expedition to relieve Emin Pasha 
in Equatoria, his first diplomatic success was the conclusion of the Mackin- 
non Treaty. Four months after signing the treaty, the king sent Captain 
van Kerckhoven to the Congo in the greatest secrecy to prepare an expedi- 
tion to march to Wadelai and claim the Upper Nile by effective occupation. 
By 1892 the forces of the Congo Free State had reached the Nile and the 
following year established garrisons on the river. The occupation, however, 
was not permanent. On the Upper Nile the Congolese faced a strong 
Mahdist drive up the river and consequently retired to less exposed posts 
in the interior. In Europe Leopold’s diplomatic position in the Upper Nile 
Valley began to crumble as well. 

Although Leopold thought he had obtained Salisbury’s support for the 
Mackinnon Treaty in 1890, he was soon disillusioned. When reports 
reached Europe in February 1892 that the van Kerckhoven expedition was 
pressing on toward the Nile, the British demanded that the Congo State 
stay off the river. Having fended the Italians and the Germans off the Nile, 
Salisbury was not prepared to cede the Nilotic provinces to Leopold. He 
disavowed the Mackinnon Treaty, and since the Congolese troops had been 
forced by the Mahdists to retire, Leopold's threat to the Upper Nile seemed 
to have quietly disappeared. 

No sooner had Leopold’s challenge evaporated than a more serious 
menace came from the French. Since the glorious days of Napoleon’s 
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conquest of Egypt and his campaign up the Nile, the French had been 
irresistibly drawn back to that incredible river. In 1882 France had missed 
her chance to occupy Egypt in conjunction with Britain. A decade later she 
bitterly regretted her earlier hesitations, and cast about for means to force 
a British withdrawal from the Lower Nile. In 1893 a French hydrologist, 
Victor Prompt, appeared to have the answer. In an address to the Egyptian 
Institute on the hydrology of the Nile, Prompt speculated on the conse- 
quences to Egypt if the Upper Nile were controlled by an unfriendly power. 
French officials embraced Prompt's speculations as axioms and drew the 
obvious conclusion. Once a French force spanned the Nile, threatening to 
obstruct its waters, Britain would surely be forced to negotiate the evacua- 
tion of Egypt. Thereafter, throughout the eighteen-nineties, the French 
prepared to send military expeditions to the Nile from their territories in 
western Africa. The first was the abortive Monteil expedition which was to 
march to Fashoda, but for political and personal reasons Monteil never 
left France for the Nile. More formidable was the expedition led by Captain 
Marchand who left Paris in 1896 and after great hardships reached Fashoda 
in July 1898 from his base on the west coast of Africa. Prompt’s specula- 
tions appeared near to becoming a reality. 

Almost from its inception in 1893 the British were aware of the French 
Fashoda expedition and clearly understood its objective and purpose. Thus, 
for five frantic years between 1893 and 1898 the British sought by diplo- 
matic maneuver, African expeditions, and finally military conquest to check 
the French advance. In 1894 the British government hastily signed an 
agreement with King Leopold by which they leased to the king the vast 
province of the Bahr al-Ghazal in the uneasy hope that Leopold’s presence 
would block the French. The Anglo-Congolese Agreement backfired. Not 
only did it fail to obstruct the French, but it gave Leopold an enclave at 
Lado on the Upper Nile and claims to the Bahr al-Ghazal which later 
directly challenged British policy and position in Egypt. Just as Salisbury 
had inadvertently allowed Leopold access to the Nile by approving the 
Mackinnon Treaty, so too did his successor, Lord Rosebery, permit the 
king to extend his claims into the Southern Sudan in this futile effort to 
keep out the French. 

Having failed to check the French by agreement with King Leopold, 
the British tried a host of ill-conceived efforts to bully them. In March 1895 
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Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Office under secretary, told the House of 
Commons that a French advance into the Bahr al-Ghazal would be an 
“unfriendly act.” The French were not to be scared off by a strident decla- 
ration. Salisbury, who had returned to office in 1895, hoped to secure the 
Nile by accelerating construction of the railway from Mombasa to Lake 
Victoria, the great reservoir of the White Nile. Despite lavish expenditure, 
however, the railway would clearly not reach Lake Victoria before Mar- 
chand reached Fashoda, and in 1897 Salisbury ordered Major Macdonald 
and five hundred men to march from Uganda along the east bank of the 
Nile to Fashoda. Unfortunately, before Macdonald even reached the river 
his mission was diverted to suppress the mutiny of Sudanese garrisons in 
Uganda. To Salisbury there appeared no alternative but to order Kitchener 
to Khartoum. 

Throughout the 1890s the Anglo-Egyptian army had been concentrated 
in upper Egypt to prevent the Mahdists from advancing down the Nile. 
Here the army was reorganized and strengthened, in the expectation that 
one day the Sudan would have to be reconquered. The question was when. 
So long as no European power threatened the Upper Nile, the British 
were content to leave the Sudan to the Mahdists in order to concentrate on 
the modernization of Egypt. To be sure, the Egyptian army commanded by 
Sir H. H. Kitchener had advanced to Dunqula in the Sudan in 1896, but 
this was more a limited mission to secure a base of operations in the North- 
ern Sudan than the beginning of the reconquest. Two years later, however, 
Marchand’s approach to Fashoda made further delay imprudent. By the 
end of January 1898 Kitchener’s army, bolstered by British battalions, was 
preparing to move up the Nile into the heartland of the Sudan. On April 
8, 1898, the Anglo-Egyptian army destroyed the advance Mahdist con- 
tingents near the ‘Atbara River, and on September 2, virtually annihilated 
the Mahdist army massed on the plains of Karari outside Omdurman. The 
Mahdist state collapsed, Khartoum was reoccupied, and the River War 
was over. The Nile was open to Fashoda, and here Kitchener met Captain 
Marchand on September 19, 1898. 

The news of Kitchener’s interview with Marchand reached Europe on 
September 25, and the reaction was instantaneous, aggressive, and hysteri- 
cal. In Britain there was virtual unanimity that the government should 
not give way. France was more divided, but the strident demands for war 
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at first drowned out the numerous but muted cries for conciliation. Stirred 
by the defeat of the Mahdists on the plains of Karari, the British public was 
not prepared to relinquish that victory to seven lonely Frenchmen marooned 
on a swampy bank of the Nile. British statesmen were determined not to 
face the threat to Egypt and the empire that would result from the loss 
of control over the Nile waters, and having called upon the big battalions 
to redress the failure of his diplomacy, Salisbury was not afraid to use 
them. He was neither delicate nor equivocal with the French. Marchand 
must withdraw or Britain would declare war. He swept aside all the 
sophistries of legal treaties and based the British claims to the Upper Nile 
on the right of conquest. He lost no time in pointing out to the French the 
fact they already knew: Kitchener had an experienced and well-trained 
army behind him, Marchand only a handful of tired Frenchmen and 120 
Senegalese troops. The reaction of the French government to Salisbury’s 
blunt demand was to prepare for war. After all, they were not Frenchmen 
for nothing, and the honor of France and the dreams of empire hung on 
Marchand’s intrepid band at Fashoda. But when the government called in 
the French army and navy staffs, they found that France could not fight. 
The navy was in deplorable condition. The battleships were few in number 
and obsolete, and the men who manned them were poorly trained and 
disaffected. Even more decisive was the Dreyfus affair, which at that time 
was drawing to its melancholy conclusion after dividing the nation and 
compromising the army. With a weak government at home and weaker 
military forces on the frontiers, the French position was further compro- 
mised by Marchand’s departure from Fashoda without permission from 
Paris. The French capitulated. On November 3, the Marchand expedition 
was ordered to retire. 


Leopold Continues His Nile Quest 


Thus, after a decade of defending the Nile the British seemed to have 
checked all their rivals—all, that is, except King Leopold. No sooner had 
the last Frenchman left the Southern Sudan than Leopold began to reassert 
his rights. While Britain and France had been moving irresistibly toward 
the great confrontation at Fashoda, Leopold II had been continuing his 
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search for a Nilotic empire. In 1894, after the British had leased to him 
the Bahr al-Ghazal, the Nile appeared to be momentarily within his grasp, 
but his hopes had been dashed by French and German opposition. Although 
bitter and resentful, Leopold did not abandon his quest. The following 
year he renewed his diplomatic efforts, hoping to lure Britain and France 
into accepting his control of the Bahr al-Ghazal as a neutral solution to 
their competition. Repeatedly rebuffed in London, he received little com- 
fort from Paris. Driven by an insatiable passion for empire, Leopold was 
not to be kept off the Nile simply because of the failure of his diplomacy 
in Europe. In 1896 he ordered his forces in the Congo to secure a position 
on the Nile and steal a march on the French and British. A strong expedi- 
tion under Baron Dhanis was directed to march to Rajjaf by way of the 
Aruwimi Valley and to rendezvous there with a second Congolese force 
under Capt. L. N. Chaltin, who was commanded to advance up the Uele 
Valley to the Nile. On February 18, 1897, Chaltin’s troops captured Rajjaf 
from the Mahdists. The Dhanis expedition, however, met with complete 
disaster. Provoked by the hardships suffered during their march through 
the Aruwimi rain forest, the Batetela troops of Dhanis mutinied and fled 
to the southeast corner of the Congo, where they resisted the forces of the 
Free State for nearly four years. The destruction of the Dhanis expedition 
ended Leopold's hopes of occupying the whole of the Upper Nile Valley 
before the arrival of French and British forces at Fashoda. Chaltin was on 
the Nile at Rajjaf, but without reinforcements he could advance no further. 

Leopold’s military advance had been accompanied by a fruitless diplo- 
matic effort. He had continued to indicate, personally and through his 
agents, his willingness to become the caretaker of the Southern Sudan, but 
neither the British nor the French were inclined to surrender their dubious 
rights to a third party. His overtures were politely disregarded, his legal 
claims conveniently forgotten. When the subsequent British diplomatic 
victory at Fashoda was followed by the Anglo-French Declaration of March 
21, 1899, the British seemed to have established their unchallenged supre- 
macy throughout the length and breadth of the Nile Valley. In reality, 
however, Leopold saw in that very Declaration the opportunity to revive 
his claims to the Upper Nile. Within a week after its publication Leopold 
began to assert his claims to the Bahr al-Ghazal acquired by the Anglo- 
Congolese Agreement of May 1894. The rights of Egypt to her former 
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territory may have revived as a result of the overthrow of the Mahdist 
state, but so had the leases granting both permanent and temporary ten- 
ancies to King Leopold in the Bahr al-Ghazal. Moreover, the king had con- 
ferred commercial concessions in the Bahr al-Ghazal to the Société Gén- 
érale Africaine on the basis of the leases conceded by Britain in the Anglo- 
Congolese Agreement. He was now simply reviving his political rights, 
the recognition of which would be confirmed if the concessionaires were 
permitted to carry on trade in the Bahr al-Ghazal. On June 29, 1900, the 
Anglo-Belgian African Company, which had received in turn a concession 
from the Société Générale, informed the British Foreign Office that the 
company’s agents wished to enter the Bahr al-Ghazal to collect rubber in 
the concession which they had received from King Leopold through the 
Société Générale. The British were stunned and alarmed. On numerous 
occasions British officers in the field had assumed that the Anglo-Congolese 
Agreement was still, in the words of Lord Salisbury, “in full force,” and the 
king now sought to exploit these blunders by seeking recognition of his 
claims to the Bahr al-Ghazal by employing the commercial companies as a 
cover.® Once again the British had to face a serious challenge for control 
of the Nile tributaries. 

The combination of the king’s infatuation with the Nile and his rights 
acquired by the Anglo-Congolese Agreement of May 1894 was a threat the 
British could not ignore. Lord Salisbury moved to check Leopold’s im- 
perialism in the Southern Sudan by diplomacy in Europe and occupation 
in Africa. Unhappily for the British, Leopold's claims to the Bahr al-Ghazal 
were strong and his arguments could not easily be conjured away by skill- 
ful diplomacy. In fact the British case was feeble and needed to be 
strengthened, not so much by Britain's diplomats in Europe as by her 
soldiers in the Sudan. To occupy the Bahr al-Ghazal would strengthen the 
British position immeasurably and at the same time check any advance the 
king might make into the province. In September the acting governor- 
general and civil secretary of the Sudan government, H. W. Jackson, had 
proposed that a large Anglo-Egyptian expeditionary force be sent to the 


6. This remark was unwittingly published in the Fashoda Blue Book. See Salisbury to 
Monson, Oct. 6, 1898 (Accounts and Papers, vol. 112, [1899]. Correspondence with 
the French Government Respecting the Valley of the Upper Nile, Egypt, no. 2 [1898], 
C-9054). 
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Southern Sudan in order “to demonstrate practically, by its presence, the 
right of the Sudan Government to reoccupy the Bahr al-Ghazal Prov- 
ince. ! 

Thus on December 12, 1900, the Sudanese troops under British, Sud- 
danese, and Egyptian officers landed at Mashra‘ ar-Raqq to begin the con- 
quest and occupation of the Southern Sudan. Undoubtedly, the Anglo- 
Egyptian administration in the Northern Sudan would have extended its 
authority to the south in the future, but the necessity of countering King 
Leopold’s claims to the Southern Sudan with visible occupation precipitated 
the conquest and conditioned its character. In the end the invasion of a land 
twice the size of the United Kingdom, populated by Africans, many of 
whom were determined to resist this intrusion, proved a more formidable 
task than opposing the forces of the Congo Free State. Many years passed, 
many men died, and much money was spent before African resistance had 
ended and British administration was imposed throughout the land. 


The Rivers of the Upper Nile 


The British invaded the Southern Sudan by way of the rivers. Like the mer- 
chants, missionaries, explorers, and officials who had come before them, 
they followed the White Nile and its tributaries upstream to the limits of 
navigation and then set out to control the land beyond the rivers. Three 
great waterways drain the Southern Sudan to form the White Nile—the 
Bahr al-Jabal, the Bahr al-Ghazal, and the Sobat. Of these three the Bahr 
al-Jabal, the Mountain River, is the Nile itself. A continuation of the Vic- 
toria Nile, the Bahr al-Jabal deserves to be distinguished by name if not 
flow from the total course of the Nile, for it possesses its own outlet at the 
northern tip of Lake Albert and a separate terminus seven hundred river 
miles downstream in the marshes of Lake No. Leaving Lake Albert the 
Bahr al-Jabal flows north, its surface covered with a bright green scum as 
the water passes between marshy banks and the parklike scenery which 
stretches to the line of hills on either horizon. Occasionally the river 
broadens into a swamp-fringed lake in whose placid waters the motion of 
the Nile seems to lose itself. Here in the hush of dawn before the wind 
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ripples the water, the dark, glassy surface reflects the sky and clouds and 
even birds above with startling accuracy. This is a wild and beautiful land, 
luxuriant, timeless, primeval. Nearly 125 miles downstream from Lake 
Albert lies Dufile on the west bank, a forlorn and forgotten spot which even 
the bright sun of tropical Africa cannot improve. Today one can still make 
out the earthworks of the old Egyptian fort and the graves of Belgian 
officers who died there, a haunting vestige of Leopold’s Nile quest, shaded 
by the giant palm trees under which Emin Pasha directed the administra- 
tion of the Equatoria province. Rapids begin at Nimule, and throughout 
the next eighty-four miles the Bahr al-Jabal is alternately broken by falls 
and cataracts, then reformed and soothed by stretches of quiet water before 
lashing into white water over a fresh obstacle. There are five groups of 
cataracts; the first, the Fola Rapids, is by far the most impressive and most 
formidable cataract between Lake Albert and the Mediterranean Sea. Below 
the falls the river rushes through a gigantic millrace as a glassy sheet of 
green water before exploding into a seething mass of white foam on the 
rocks at the foot of the channel. Above the water the rock walls rise ver- 
tically, polished like black marble and capped by a curtain of green vege- 
tation festooned with a web of creepers. The contrasts of white, black, and 
green, covered by the brilliant blue of theA frican sky, bring alive the force 
and power of the river. 

The rapids terminate at Bedden, the last cataract on the Nile until 
Shabaluka north of Khartoum. Fourteen miles beyond at Rajjaf the river 
and the adjoining country completely change their character. The water 
turns sluggish and disperses into numerous passages split by islands and 
swamps. On either bank the parkland gives way to swamps and marshes 
which rise to the forestline marking the dry ground. No longer are moun- 
tain ranges silhouetted against the horizon, and only the isolated cone of 
Mt. Rajjaf rises from the flat lands to break the monotony. As the river 
meanders northward, the line of trees recedes and then disappears alto- 
gether; the valley broadens out into an immense swampy depression stretch- 
ing from one horizon to the other. These are the great swamps of the Nile, 
and for the rest of its tortured journey to Lake No, nearly five hundred 
miles to the north, the Bahr al-Jabal passes through some of the dreariest 
and most hostile environment in the world. Between Rajjaf and Bor the 
marshes which line the banks of the river consist chiefly of swamp grass, 
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but below Bor the grass disappears and the swamps are completely covered 
by the dense growth of water reeds. Papyrus, ambatch, Um-Suf (mother of 
wool), and Bws, whose roots adhere to the soil intermingle with smaller 
swimming plants such as the Azolla, the Utricularia, and the Orellia.2 Here 
the banks disappear and the twisting channel of the river is marked only 
by a belt of reeds frequently broken by deep-cut spillways which lead to 
marshy lagoons beyond. These shallow lakes border the Bahr al-Jabal all 
the way to Lake No, forming vast nurseries in which aquatic plants pro- 
liferate in the moist heat and decay of the Nile swamps. The lagoons con- 
stantly change shape and depth with the seasons, or when a new opening 
in the papyrus wall drains swamp water into the channel of the Bahr al- 
Jabal, or conversely when river water fills the lagoon. 

At Shambe, 240 miles north of Rajjaf, the swamps sweep east and west 
to the horizon in an unbroken and monotonous line. Here too the Bahr 
az-Zaraf, the Giraffe River, branches off to the right and meanders to the 
northeast as an alternative channel through the swamps to rejoin the White 
Nile fifty miles downstream from Lake No. For its entire length, the river 
twists and turns in an extraordinary pattern. The current is so feeble that 
the slate gray waters frequently appear to be only an open backwater in the 
swamp. On either side of the Bahr az-Zaraf the flat treeless plains form a 
hopeless expanse of marsh—silent, lonely, and forbidding. In the spring 
come the rains, and the plain is flooded. After the rains have ended in the 
autumn, the water drains off, leaving green swamp grass until fire turns the 
country into a charred and blackened wasteland. These annual fires have 
long since denuded the country of trees and bushes, but the snarling line of 
firelight breaks the monotony of the plain, particularly at night when the 
flames slash the horizon and tinge the smoke to purple-pink to create an 
eerie and sinister inferno. 

Beyond Shambe the main course of the Nile follows the channel of the 
Bahr al-Jabal northward into the heart of the Nile swamps. The river here 
is reduced to a narrow labyrinth without banks, hemmed in by lagoons, and 
choked with aquatic plants. The dark green massed papyrus casts an oppres- 
sive closeness along the waterway, and its compact nature seems to isolate 
the traveler from the world and reality. The air is hot and steamy and fetid 
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with decomposing vegetation. There are few sounds—the cry of a fish 
eagle, the unremitting buzz of insects, the occasional splash of fish or 
crocodile. The Nile swamps are very weary, monotonous, and depressing, 
a timeless region in which only the subtle changes of swamp and water 
mark the seasons. Humaui life is rarely seen, and nature is most appro- 
priately represented by the antediluvian Balaeniceps rex, the gloomy bog- 
bird, standing disconsolate and forlorn amidst the reeds, seeming to brood 
on life and death in this primordial land. 

The Bahr al-Ghazal is a much smaller and far shorter river than the 
Bahr al-Jabal. It drains all the many tributaries of the well-watered prov- 
ince of the Bahr al-Ghazal and links Mashra‘ ar-Raqq, from which com- 
munication is possible with land stations in the south and west, to the 
White Nile at Lake No. The river itself is formed from the Jur. The Jur is 
in turn made up of the Sue and the Busseri rivers and that short stretch of 
water where several formless channels coalesce to become a river, called the 
Kit, which moves imperceptibly between Mashra‘ ar-Raqq and the Jur 
junction. Beyond, the Bahr al-Ghazal wanders through an enormous marsh 
of decaying reeds and rotting vegetation until suddenly widening to form 
Lake Ambadi. A shallow lagoon surrounded by swamp as far as the eye 
can see, the lake acts as a giant catch basin for the waters of this swamp and 
the southern tributaries of the Bahr al-Ghazal. Here the floating water 
plants which form the sudd grow in abundance. Neither papyrus nor am- 
batch exist on the lake, which explains why the sudd of the Bahr al-Ghazal 
is less dense and of lighter consistency than that of the Bahr al-Jabal. Leav- 
ing Lake Ambadi the river again meanders through swamp and marsh to 
Ghabat al-‘Arab, the junction of the Bahr al-‘Arab and the Bahr al-Ghazal. 
The Bahr al-‘Arab sweeps from the west in a great arc along the northern 
limits of the Southern Sudan and, although shallow, forms a symbolic if 
not natural barrier between the Northern and the Southern Sudan. At 
Ghabat al-‘Arab trees are found along the banks of both rivers and the spot 
was consequently chosen by Captain Sanders in July 1902 as a wood station 
to refuel Sudan government steamers which laboriously made their way 
upstream to Mashra‘ ar-Raqq and Wau. Here a compound, parade ground, 
and huts for men and supplies were constructed, and the woodcutters gath- 
ered fuel, disturbed only by the squeals and grunts of hippos cavorting in 
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the river or an occasional visit by the Nuer.® From Ghabat al-‘Arab to Lake 
No the Bahr al-Ghazal winds through desolate countryside not unlike that 
which borders the Bahr al-Jabal. Although the water is clear and limpid, 
the banks are low and hidden by water reeds. The channel twists in un- 
believable configurations, but the marsh which lines the banks is never 
so high nor so dense as on the Bahr al-Jabal. Beyond the swamps, 
stretch grass plains whose monotony is broken only by stark gray ant- 
hills resembling giant tombstones. The plains are vast waterlogged flats 
from which the sluggish river gradually sucks away the water until re- 
plenished by rain and flood. Although the channel -is narrow, frequently 
no wider than forty feet, its depth is considerably more than the Bahr al- 
Jabal and shallow places occur only where sudd has sunk to the bottom. 

Just as the Bahr al-Jabal and the Bahr al-Ghazal rise to the south and 
west of the Upper Nile basin, the Sobat drains the land lying to the south- 
east. Although its volume of water makes the Sobat, hydrologically, the 
most important tributary of the White Nile, the river has played no historic 
role in the Sudan. Formed by three streams, the Baro, the Akobo, and the 
Pibor, the Sobat has never been a high road to the interior of Africa, for the 
upstream passage is either blocked by the towering escarpment of Ethiopia 
to the east or dissipated in the low lying plains to the south. The Baro con- 
tributes the largest volume of water to the Sobat. Draining western Ethi- 
opia, the river tumbles down from the plateau in a series of brilliant falls, 
and above Gambila is quite unnavigable. Both the Akobo and the Pibor 
rise far to the south, winding through the marshy plains at the foot of the 
escarpment and draining the surrounding countryside. But except in flood 
both are too shallow for use as a dependable route to the Boma Plateau and 
the wild land lying northwest of Lake Rudolf. The Sobat is a short but vig- 
orous river, creamy white in flood, with high banks. rapid flow, and gradual 
curves. Nevertheless, the treeless plains which stretch from the high banks 
to the horizon appear as unending and crushingly monotonous as the 
swamps of the Bahr al-Jabal and the Bahr al-Ghazal to the west. Under a 
burning tropical sun the immensity of the Sobat flatlands overwhelms and 
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reduces the individual to his proper proportion in nature—exposing his 
mortality in a land where there is no place to hide. 


The Sudd 


Although the difficulties of navigation through the Nile swamps have long 
been known, the exact character of the obstructions, called sudd, remained 
obscure until the British began methodically to clear the rivers at the begin- 
ning of this century. Sudd is derived from the Arabic word (sadd Aw ) 
meaning barrier or obstacle, and came into general use among the Arab 
merchants and traders who passed through the swamps in the nineteenth 
century. Today the term is used more loosely to refer to the whole of the 
Nile swamps as much as to specific barriers of vegetable matter blocking 
the river channels. The sudd itself varies considerably from one river to 
another. In the Bahr al-Jabal it consists principally of papyrus, Bus, and 
Um Suf reeds, while in the Bahr al-Ghazal it is composed of aquatic plants 
such as the Azolla, the Utricularia, and the Otellia. Consequently the Bahr 
al-Ghazal sudd is lighter in texture and less dense, more often resembling 
slime bound into a mass of vegetable matter than the reedy, tough obstruc- 
tions on the Bahr al-Jabal which interlock themselves into dams so dense 
that elephants and hippopotamuses can cross the barrier. The sudd is 
formed in the large, shallow lagoons situated on either side of the rivers. 
These lagoons are ringed, if not covered, by reeds and water plants which 
bed their roots in the soil and matter just below the surface. The strong 
gales which sweep through the swamps buffet the plants and loosen the 
roots. Then during a rise in the level of the lagoon the plants break away 
to float freely on the surface, their roots a tangled web of earth and humus 
whose weight acts as ballast to keep the tall reeds upright. In this way large 
islands of water plants drift aimlessly over the lagoon, constantly changing 
their position until wind and current and chance propel them into the river 
channel through one of the numerous spillways. Floating downstream the 
sudd is soon caught at one of the sharp bends of the channel. Quickly the 
roots of the reeds strike down into the muddy river bottom, anchoring the 
island of sudd. Once secured, the reedy clump catches, entangles, and ab- 
sorbs other floating islands until the whole surface of the river is obstructed 
and even obscured. Then the river is forced beneath the barrier, and as its 
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velocity quickens with every increasing constriction of the aperture, each 
fresh mass of sudd is relentlessly sucked beneath the original until the hole 
is plugged by a solid block of earth, roots, and reeds broken up and solidi- 
fied by the pressure of the river. So great is the force of the Nile that the 
whole barrier is frequently pushed well above the water level and its sur- 
face serrated into alternate ridges and furrows. Soon the river is completely 
plugged, and its water forced to spill into the lagoons where a new channel 
is cut around the obstruction until it too is blocked by fresh masses of 
floating islands which have broken loose because of the sudden rise in the 
water level of the nearby lagoons. Frequently, the pressure of wind and 
water is so great that the dam will burst, carrying away the obstacle and 
precipitating a flood which, sweeping all before it, roars down the river 
until its force is spent in the twisting channels and sluggish lagoons of the 
Nile swamps. 


Men Against the Sudd 


From time immemorial the sudd has diverted, impeded, and even eclipsed 
the flow of the Nile, but only within the last century and a half has it 
played a significant role in the affairs of men. In November 1839 Salim 
Qapudan, a Turkish frigate captain, set out from Khartoum in command of 
ten boats with instructions from Muhammad ‘Ali to seek the source of 
the White Nile. The expedition followed the course of the river upstream 
past the mouth of the Sobat River, across Lake No, and then south up the 
Bahr al-Jabal to Bor. Here the expedition was blocked by a large sudd 
obstruction and forced to return. In the following year, 1840, and again 
in 1841, Salim sailed for the Upper Nile and although hampered by sudd 
was able to navigate through the great swamps all the way to Gondokoro.'® 
There are no records of any previous expeditions having passed through 
the sudd-choked channels of the Bahr al-Jabal. The sudd surely must have 
checked the spread of Pharaonic Egyptian influence southward to the cen- 
tral African lakes and the hills and plains of East Africa.1! Even Nero’s 
determined centurions failed to pass this obstacle, and during the many 
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centuries which followed, men satisfied their curiosity by accepting the ac- 
count of Herodotus that the Nile sprang from coy fountains of great depth 
at the foot of tall mountains in the heart of Africa. 

Salim never found the source of the White Nile, but he did succeed in 
opening a river route to equatorial Africa. Merchants and missionaries 
soon followed to exploit the natural and human resources of the Southern 
Sudan, while geographers and explorers were stimulated by the accounts 
of Salim and his European companions, G. Thibaut, J.-P. d’Arnaud, and 
Ferdinand Werne, to begin a systematic search for the Nile source. The 
merchants were the first on the river. Led by the Savoyard Brun Rollet, a 
small group of tough-minded European traders organized regular com- 
mercial expeditions in spite of the official resentment of the Egyptian ad- 
ministration in the Sudan and the difficulty of navigation through the 
swamps. They traded cloth, beads, and wire for ivory, and their profits 
were enormous. In 1852 a dozen boats sailed for Gondokoro. Four years 
later the number had increased to over 40 a year. In 1859 80 boats set out 
from Khartoum for the Southern Sudan, and by 1863 the number had 
reached 120 annually.1? Missionaries soon joined the merchants. As early as 
1846 Pope Gregory the Sixteenth had created the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Central Africa, and the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide sent out four 
pfiests to pioneer a route to the pagans living in the wild land of the Upper 
Nile basin. Led by Knoblecher, a Slovene, the first band of missionaries 
made a reconnaissance to the Upper Nile in 1849, and just over a year later 
Angelo Vinco settled near Gondokoro to prosyletize among the Bari. Al- 
though the missionaries were decimated by fever and the mission was 
eventually abandoned in 1860, Knoblecher had purchased a dhahabiyah 
which during the life of the mission plied laboriously between Khartoum 
and Gondokoro, adding to the increasing number of trading vessels.18 

At first all the river traffic went up the White Nile, across Lake No, and 
then through the meandering channel of the Bahr al-Jabal. In 1855, how- 
ever, a Copt called Habashi discovered the mouth of the Bahr al-Ghazal 
in a boat owned by John Petherick, the British trader and consul at Khar- 
toum. The following year Petherick himself sailed through the serpentine 
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channel of the Bahr al-Ghazal to Mashra‘ ar-Raqq. A month later Brun 
Rollett followed Petherick, and soon the Bahr al-Ghazal formed a second 
and even more important waterway to the land beyond the rivers that 
stretched south and west to the Congo. All of these early traders and mis- 
sionaries on the Bahr al-Jabal and the Bahr al-Ghazal encountered great 
difficulties with sudd obstructions in the hazardous channels of the two 
rivers. Frequently, a path had to be cut through the sudd, and the boats 
dragged through the passage. At times the sudd was sufficiently pliable 
for vessels to be pulled, pushed, and poled over the barrier. Not infrequent- 
ly boats would fail to break through an obstruction and became entrapped 
as fresh sudd closed behind them. If unable to work their boats free, the 
crew had to await rescue, for to abandon ship meant certain death in the 
swamps. Often a relief expedition would fail to reach the stranded vessel 
in time to save the crew from starvation or the boat itself from being 
crushed by the pressure of the sudd. Then, as today, the passage south from 
Lake No was enveloped by the pervasive spell of nature so implacable and 
unremitting in the great swamps of the Upper Nile. 

Sudd conditions beyond Lake No throughout the nineteenth century 
appear to have remained surprisingly consistent, but the size, depth, and 
compactness of the obstructions varied considerably from one year to the 
next and from one decade to another. During the twenty years following 
Salim’s pioneering voyage the blocks of sudd do not seem to have seriously 
thwarted the traders, but in the 1860s and 1870s, the numerous European 
travelers and officials of the Egyptian government experienced many de- 
lays, hardships, and even death in the swamps. When Sir Samuel Baker 
made his first journey up the White Nile in 1862—63, he passed to Gon- 
dokoro without serious delay. A few months later, however, the beautiful 
and wealthy Dutch heiress, Alexandrina Tinné, encountered numerous sudd 
obstructions when she and her party set out from Khartoum in a fleet con- 
sisting of a steamer and some smaller boats to explore both the Bahr al- 
Jabal and the Bahr al-Ghazal. Although hindered by the sudd, the size of 
the expedition enabled her to overcome the obstructions and reach Gon- 
dokoro and later Mashra‘ ar-Raqq.!* In succeeding years the sudd obstacles 
met by the Tinné expedition grew into formidable barriers. In the spring 
of 1865 during his return journey from central Africa, Baker and his men 
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had to cut a passage through a large sudd block east of Lake No on the 
White Nile.15 Five years later Baker returned to the Upper Nile at the 
head of an enormous expedition sent by Ismail, khedive of Egypt, to sup- 
press the slave trade and occupy Equatoria as an Egyptian province. This 
same sudd block had now grown so large that Baker found that the White 
Nile had disappeared beneath the solid, compressed vegetation. Unable to 
break through to the Bahr al-Jabal, Baker entered the Bahr az-Zaraf, an 
alternative route to the south formerly utilized by the traders when they 
could no longer force a passage up the Bahr al-Jabal. For nearly two 
months Baker directed the assault on the sudd obstructions in the Bahr 
az-Zaraf. The boats were dragged through the narrow channels of the 
river, which were regularly blotted out by the interminable marsh. Baker’s 
men died from fever, sunstroke, and depression as the sudd closed in to 
prevent any advance. Temporarily beaten, Baker ordered the expedition to 
retreat to the White Nile where a camp was established at Tawfiqiyah. 
After nine months he decided to try again, and on December 1, 1870, the 
first section of his fleet headed south up the Bahr az-Zaraf. After three 
months of unremitting toil the expedition broke through the barrier into 
the open water of the Bahr al-Jabal.?® Baker’s journey through the swamps 
was an amazing triumph of his will and determination, combined with the 
patient, herculean efforts of his men. It convinced Baker and dramatically 
demonstrated to officials in Cairo and Khartoum that Egypt could not hope 
to establish, let alone maintain, her supremacy over the equatorial regions 
if the authorities in the Sudan delayed clearing the sudd obstructions from 
the main channel of the White Nile and the Bahr al-Jabal. In the Southern 
Sudan communications were, and remain today, the prerequisite for con- 
trol. 

Stirred to action by Baker’s experience, the governor-general of the 
Sudan, Isma‘il Pasha Ayyub, in 1872 personally led a sudd-cutting party of 
several hundred soldiers upstream, where they toiled for several months to 
clear the river." By the end of 1873 the White Nile and the Bahr al-Jabal 
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were open, and Gordon reported in March 1874 that one could now reach 
Gondokoro in three weeks.1* But the mysteries of the river did not favor 
the Egyptian administration in the Sudan, and when sudd patrols and 
proper maintenance parties were not initiated, the river was blocked again 
within a few years. In 1878, Emin Pasha, the governor of Equatoria, re- 
ported that the Bahr al-Jabal was obstructed by sudd and that all efforts to 
pass through the barrier had failed. During the next two years Gordon, 
now governor-general of the Sudan, sent several steamers upriver to open 
the Nile, but none of these feeble expeditions was successful, and river com- 
munications between Equatoria and Khartoum remained completely sev- 
ered. The isolation of Equatoria from the Northern Sudan seriously under- 
mined Egyptian authority in the province and checked the attempts of 
Emin Pasha to broaden and develop the economy. Without efficient trans- 
port, Emin’s schemes of economic development were stillborn. In order to 
reduce dependence on the export of ivory, he experimented with growing 
rice, cotton, coffee, and sugar, and with collecting rubber, but without de- 
pendable transportation these agricultural innovations could never develop 
beyond experiments. Moreover, Emin could hardly extend Egyptian rule 
beyond the river stations nor hope to expand Egyptian sovereignty south 
into Bunyoro and Buganda without regular consignments of supplies and 
the periodic arrival of reinforcements.19 The unpredictable and indiscrimi- 
nate formation of sudd certainly discouraged the government from send- 
ing reinforcements up the Nile, and between 1878 and 1883 only nine 
steamers reached Lado from Khartoum and these brought no merchandise. 
The interests of northern merchants in the Southern Sudan trade had sharp- 
ly diminished with the decline of the slave trade and with the more rigor- 
ous supervision of the traders’ activities by the European governors in the 
south. Declining profits did not encourage merchants to risk even legitimate 
trade to the hazards of a river route frequently impassable and always 
dangerous. As the river traffic decreased the sudd formations remained 
undisturbed to compress and enlarge into impenetrable barriers. The cycle 
was complete when the few remaining merchants ceased to trade, and by 
1878 the commercial community at Lado was reduced to three indigent 
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traders.2° The khedive could hardly hope to retain his equatorial empire 
by such a slender thread, and no merchant could be expected to trade in a 
land that was fast slipping from Egyptian rule. 

To open the river and restore communications with Emin Pasha in 
Equatoria, a large expedition was organized in 1879 under the leadership 
of Ernst Marno. Like many administrators employed by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment for service in the Southern Sudan, Marno was a European who 
had come to Africa to travel, explore, and seek adventure. Born and bred 
in Vienna, he arrived at Khartoum in 1867, and after ten years of explora- 
tion and travel during which he sojourned with Baker at Gondokoro and 
later with Gordon at Lado, he entered the Egyptian service. His first ap- 
pointment was as governor of Qallabat, but after holding this post for only 
a few months, he was ordered to take command of the sudd-cutting expedi- 
tion to clear the Bahr al-Jabal. Proceeding upstream with a fleet of steam- 
ers, the cutting party managed to open the river after months of exhausting 
work. Then, his task completed, Marno and his men returned downstream, 
pausing only long enough to explore the Bahr al-Ghazal River. Here he 
fortuitiously came upon the steamer of Romolo Gessi Pasha immobilized 
by the sudd. Like Marno, Gessi was a European who had come to Africa 
for adventure. He had served under Gordon and in 1878 was appointed 
governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal province. Here he carried out Gordon’s 
antislavery policy with determination and success, but upon Gordon’s resig- 
nation Gessi left Mashra‘ ar-Raqq for Khartoum in September 1880 to 
confer with the new governor-general, Muhammad Ra’uf Pasha. From the 
start Gessi’s men had to cut through large sudd barriers. By October the 
flotilla was virtually immured, and only by the greatest efforts of the men 
were the steamer and boats able to make any headway. But the rate of 
progress was distressingly slow. Soon the fuel and supplies were exhausted; 
starvation and disease decimated Gessi’s crew and turned the desperate to 
cannibalism. All would have perished if Marno had not suddenly appeared 
on January 5, 1881, to rescue the stranded ships and starving men.?! For 
over three months Gessi and his men had struggled to open the Bahr al- 
Ghazal, but from the beginning they were doomed to fail. No expedition, 
no matter how large or well-equipped, could hope to cut through the sudd 
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from the upstream side of the obstructions, for chunks hacked from the 
barrier and dragged free would only float back into place or wedge them- 
selves behind the boats and steamers of the cutting party. All the great 
Nilotic sudd-clearing expeditions have attacked the sudd dams from the 
downstream side where the cut blocks could be carried away by the Nile 
current. Gessi lost several hundred men in the swamps, and he himself was 
stricken with fever from which he never recovered. In April he died at 
Suez on his way home to Italy. 

Except for temporary obstructions in 1881 and 1884, the Bahr al-Jabal 
remained precariously open until 1895. Only the inscrutable mysteries of 
the life of that great river can account for nearly fifteen years of free pas- 
sage, for after Marno’s expedition no cutting parties patrolled the swamps 
and the traffic in steamers was hardly sufficient to keep the river open. Dur- 
ing these years the Sudan was convulsed by the violent upheaval of Mahd- 
ism. Led by the Mahdi, whose puritanical and mystical religious views were 
soon translated into direct political action, the Mahdists had driven the 
Egyptians from the Northern Sudan by 1885. Three years later the Khalifa 
‘Abd Allahi, who in June 1885 had assumed the temporal powers of the 
dead Mahdi, dispatched a strong flotilla under the command of ‘Umar 
Salih up the White Nile with orders to occupy Equatoria. For seven years 
thereafter the Mahdists were able to supply and support their forces in 
Equatoria by a fleet of river steamers plying between Omdurman and 
Rajjaf. When the Bahr al-Jabal became hopelessly blocked again in 1895, 
the Mahdist position in Equatoria soon collapsed. 

The first obstruction of the river was met by ‘Umar Salih on his return 
to the Northern Sudan to procure reinforcements and supplies. After sev- 
eral months spent cutting a passage through the sudd, ‘Umar was able to 
drag two steamers through the obstruction and continue on to Omdurman. 
Upon his return to the south, however, he found the Bahr al-Jabal blocked 
more thoroughly than before, and the Mahdists were only able to pass the 
small steamer Muhammad ‘Ali through the barrier after the greatest exer- 
tions. To extricate the remaining vessels of ‘Umar’s flotilla, a large sudd- 
cutting party was sent from Rajjaf under the command of Sa'id Sughaiyar, 
but like Gessi Pasha on the Bahr al-Ghazal in 1880 Sa’id Sughaiyar and his 
men had little hope of success so long as they attempted to force a passage 
from the upstream side of the sudd. Throughout May and June 1896 the 
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Mahdists toiled frantically to hack a channel out of the sudd barriers. Suffer- 
ing from hunger, exhaustion, and fever, the men quickly became ill, and 
many died. By July so few able-bodied men remained that the attempt had 
to be abandoned. Ivory and loot from Equatoria were then laboriously 
carried across the sudd to steamers waiting beyond the obstruction, which 
were then turned about and headed northward to Omdurman. But the 
Mahdists had not seen the last of the sudd. Further downstream the steam- 
ers were stopped by yet another obstruction so large that even after six 
hours of marching the men could not reach the end of it. For twenty-four 
days Sa‘id Sughaiyar and his subordinates searched the swamps before an 
alternative channel was discovered. Abandoning one steamer which had 
become trapped from behind by floating sudd, Sa‘id successfully guided the 
remaining steamer and boats through the channel and down the White 
Nile to Omdurman.?? Impressed by Sa‘id’s descriptions of the formidable 
sudd but threatened from the north by the invading Anglo-Egyptian army 
under Kitchener, the khalifa decided not to expend further effort on open- 
ing the Bahr al-Jabal. The Mahdists in Equatoria would have to defend 
themselves against the advancing forces of the Congo State and the hostile 
raids of the Southern Sudanese without further support from him. 

Early in the year 1898 the river mysteriously opened a channel to the 
north.?* The Mahdists in Equatoria had nothing to do with this phenome- 
non, for although they had worked diligently to clear the sudd, they made 
little progress cutting from the upstream side of the obstructions. The new 
channel, however, opened too late. Scarcely a month after a Dinka mes- 
senger had left Rajjaf to report that the river was clear, the Mahdists were 
decisively defeated at the Battle of Karari in September 1898. In Decem- 
ber the messenger himself was captured near the Sobat River by Egyptian 
troops under the command of Col. J. G. Maxwell. 

Although the Mahdists had been unable to force a passage through the 
sudd of the Bahr al-Jabal, Marchand’s expedition made its way successfully 
through the Jur and the Bahr al-Ghazal rivers in June 1898. The preceding 
February Capt. A. E. A. Baratier had reconnoitered this route, accompanied 
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by twenty-five Senegalese troops of the Marchand expedition. They were 
forced to cut a passage through sudd obstructions and drag their canoes 
over marshy channels shrunk by the dry season.?4 His report convinced 
Marchand that he would have to await the advent of the rains before he 
could hope to lead the main body of his expedition through the swamps of 
the Bahr al-Ghazal. Thus the Marchand mission remained at Fort Desaix, 
near the former Egyptian station of Wau, before proceeding downstream 
in June in canoes, followed six weeks later by the small steamer Faidherbe 
which had been methodically carried piece by piece over the Congo-Nile 
watershed and reassembled on the Jur River. After a difficult passage the 
French reached Fashoda in July to await the dramatic confrontation with 
the Anglo-Egyptian forces. To even such an optimistic and forceful officer 
as Marchand, the Jur and the Bahr al-Ghazal Rivers could never have be- 
come a practical route by which to sustain the French outpost at Fashoda 
in the face of effective British railway and steamer connections with supply 
bases in Egypt. The sudd was the African counterpart of the internal weak- 
nesses of France in Europe, and it contributed to the failure of Marchand’s 
heroic attempt to seize control of the Upper Nile. 

Following his meeting with Captain Marchand, Kitchener established a 
post at the junction of the Sobat and the Nile from which the steamer 
Tamai was sent upstream in October under the command of Major Malcolm 
Peake Bey “to get in touch with the Belgians at Rajjaf” and to verify reports 
brought back by the Faidherbe that the Bahr al-Ghazal was solidly blocked 
by sudd.” Peake first ascended the Bahr al-Jabal only to find the river 
completely clogged. Retiring to Lake No he then steamed up the Bahr 
al-Ghazal River nearly to Mashra‘ ar-Raqq before being stopped again 
by sudd obstructions. Peake then returned to the Sobat, replenished 
his supplies, and, accompanied by Major E. A. Stanton Bey, steamed up 
the Bahr az-Zaraf for 157 miles before shallow water prevented further 
progress. Clearly Kitchener could not confront the forces of King Leopold 
at Rajjaf or in the Bahr al-Ghazal as he had encountered Marchand at 
Fashoda until the Nile channels were free to carry a force sufficient to estab- 
lish British presence in the Southern Sudan. 
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While Peake was reconnoitering the rivers of the swamp, Major C. G. 
Martyr led a small column of Sudanese troops from Uganda down the 
Bahr al-Jabal to the Congo Free State post at Rajjaf. Reinforced by a con- 
tingent of Congolese troops, Martyr pushed north in November 1898 to 
Bor from which the Mahdist garrison had fled to make their way across the 
plains of the Bahr al-Ghazal to southern Darfur. Martyr had hoped to 
continue down the Nile to join Kitchener's forces, but like the Mahdists he 
was unable to penetrate the sudd. For the first time the British learned the 
futility of attempting to clear a passage from the upstream side of a sudd 
barrier.”® Returning to Rajjaf he crossed to the east bank of the Bahr al- 
Jabal and established posts at Fort Berkeley, Afuddo, and Wadelai.? All 
three of the river routes to the Southern Sudan, the Bahr al-Jabal, the Bahr 
al-Ghazal, and the Bahr az-Zaraf, had been proven closed to navigation. 
Until the rivers were opened and efficient communications established, the 
British could hardly assert their claims to the Upper Nile basin, the oc- 
cupation of which had so absorbed the energies of British statesmen, set in 
motion vast armies, and brought two great powers to the brink of war. 
In 1898 Britain stood victorious on the Nile. The time had clearly come 
to forge the last link in her continental chain of imperial possessions by 
Opening a way to the south and securely binding the Upper Nile and its 
waters to the British Empire before the land and the rivers were lost to 
King Leopold. 


Clearing the Sudd on the Bahr al-Jabal 


Within five months of the collapse of Mahdist rule in the Sudan, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium Agreement was signed on January 19, 
1899. This arrangement resolved, temporarily at least, the curious rela- 
tionship between Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan by investing all civil and 
military powers in the hands of a governor-general of the Sudan “appointed 
by Khedivial Decree on the recommendation of her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government.” On the same day Kitchener was appointed the first gov- 
ernor-general of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. But though Kitchener were 
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to have supreme civil and military powers, he was by no means free and 
unrestrained. Lord Cromer, British agent and consul-general in Cairo, 
creator of the Condominium and virtual ruler of Egypt, was not inclined 
to let affairs in the Sudan slip from his control. He wrote to Kitchener 
with unmistakable candor: 


Generally what I want is to contro! the big questions, but to leave all 
the detail and execution to be managed locally. 

In the “big” I of course include all such measures, for instance, as 
involve any serious interference with the water-supply of the Nile, or 
any large concession to Europeans or others.?8 


Kitchener appears to have given little heed to these instructions. He 
plunged into the multifarious and complex problem of creating a func- 
tioning administration and rebuilding the Sudan without consulting Cromer 
or keeping him fully informed. Not only did Kitchener cast aside his former 
passion for economy and frugality, but he employed methods which 
Cromer wryly observed were “perhaps a little more masterful and peremp- 
tory than is usual in dealing with civil affairs.”°° No detail was too small, 
no problem too insignificant for Kitchener to handle personally, and very 
few of these problems ever found their way north to Cairo for answer or 
advice. Cromer complained that if Kitchener “tries to manage not only 
the public affairs but also the private business of all his new subjects— 
after the Napoleon and Frederick the Great system—he will find he has 
far more to do than he can ever get through,” and on another occasion the 
proconsul bitterly lamented that the Sirdar did “not see with sufficient 
clearness the difference between forming a country and commanding a 
regiment.” Control of even the “big questions” in the Sudan was fast 
slipping from Cromer’s hands, and since knowledge and understanding 
of such questions, among them the Nile waters, were necessary to the for- 
mulation of policy on Egypt, Cromer sent Sir William Garstin, the affable 
under-secretary of state for the Egyptian ministry of public works, engineer, 
hydrologist, and friend of both Cromer and Kitchener, to the Sudan in 
February 1899 to observe and report at firsthand on the Nile. 
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Accompanied by W. S. Sparkes Bey, then governor of Fashoda, Garstin 
traveled throughout the Northern Sudan and personally steamed up the 
White Nile to test the navigabiliry and hydrological significance of the 
Bahr al-Jabal and the Bahr az-Zaraf. Like Peake six months before, Garstin 
found the Bahr al-Jabal completely impassable and, except for short 
stretches of open water, nearly obscured by sudd. Nor was the Bahr az-Zarat 
much better. Despite the fact that the channel was now free of sudd obstruc- 
tions for 187 miles south of its juncture with the White Nile, the river 
beyond was tightly blocked.?1 Only the Bahr al-Ghazal appeared open to 
navigation, but even the last miles to Mashra‘ ar-Raqq were found to be 
closed. There could be no question of effective occupation of the Southern 
Sudan until the Nile and its tributaries were cleared. Without free pas- 
sage up the rivers the region would remain unknown, the possibility of 
draining the swamps to increase the amount of Nile water would remain 
remote, and the question of preventing large concessions to Europeans 
would be unresolved. These were, however, matters of the future, consid- 
erations of a hydrologist. At the moment a greater and more immediate 
political danger threatened Britain’s position in the Nile Valley. The 
forces of the Congo Free State were at Rajjaf, poised to expand northward 
into the Bahr al-Ghazal and to turn Leopold’s temporary claims to the 
Lado Enclave into permanent riparian rights further down the Nile. Only 
effective British occupation of the Southern Sudan could forestall the 
sovereign of the Congo State, but first the Nile and its tributaries must be 
cleared of sudd and opened to navigation. 

Upon his return to Cairo in the spring of 1899 Garstin advised Lord 
Cromer to send an expedition at once “to clear the Bahr al-Jabal of sudd, 
commencing from its northern end at Lake No and work southward until 
its whole channel was free from obstruction, as far as the upper reaches of 
the river above Shambe.”*? A credit of E£10,000 was at once opened for 
sudd removal, E£1,000 for materials and E£9,000 for the pay and care of 
the Mahdist prisoners employed as laborers.33 The primary object was, of 
course, to open the river to navigation and unobstructed communication, 
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but Cromer argued that the E£10,000 was fully justified in the expectation 
alone that the summer supply of the Nile could be increased.34 

In the autumn of 1899 a large sudd-cutting party began to assemble at 
Omdurman to proceed upriver at the close of the rainy season in the 
south. The need to open the Bahr al-Jabal became every day more urgent 
as the blistering heat of the central Sudan in summer was cooled by the 
north winds of autumn. Rumors had reached Omdurman that the Congo- 
lese had occupied portions of the Nile Valley downstream from the Lado 
Enclave and British officials in Cairo and Khartoum were determined to 
contest any such occupation before it assumed a permanent character. On 
December 16, 1899, the sudd-cutting party embarked from Omdurman 
under the command of Peake Bey. An artillery officer, Peake had fought 
in the River War and had made the first reconnaissance of the Upper Nile 
the year before. He had a reputation for possessing an extraordinary amount 
of luck which he later put to good use in his search for a passage south. 
His flotilla consisted of five steamers, five English officers (three of whom 
were lieutenants in the Royal Navy especially assigned to the party), 
twelve Egyptians and Sudanese officers, five British Royal Marine Artillery 
sergeants, one hundred Sudanese troops, and over eight hundred Mahdist 
prisoners accompanied by one hundred women. Unhappily the size of 
the expedition was no indication of the efficiency of its organization. 
Kitchener had ordered a sudd-cutting party to be assembled with “a few 
sweeps of the arm,” had added several consoling phrases about how every- 
thing “would be all right,” and had then characteristically turned his at- 
tention to other matters.*® The expedition’s equipment was inadequate, 
its supplies quite insufficient. Only a small ration of durra was available 
for the Mahdist prisoners, many of whom suffered from smallpox. The 
British officers were concerned about the amount of work such a crew 
could accomplish in a day and feared that because of high-sounding but 
ill-informed press reports much more was expected from the expedition 
than in fact was possible.?7 

A base camp and field hospital were established on the right bank of the 
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White Nile some ten miles upstream from the mouth of the Sobat. Then 
advancing to Lake No and the Bahr al-Jabal, the cutting party began to 
hack a passage through the Nile swamps on the last day of 1899.38 After 
nearly three weeks two large blocks of sudd, each over a thousand yards 
long, had been broken up and the channel cleared. But this was just the 
beginning. Each day from sunrise to sunset the men, tormented by mos- 
quitoes, bitten by flies, and frequently overcome by heat and exhaustion, 
labored to free the obstruction. To clear the blocks, a party of men with 
swords, hoes, and axes first cut and then burned the surface vegetation. 
Clearing the papyrus and reeds not only facilitated later operations, but 
frequently large blocks of sudd would smoulder for days and then abruptly 
turn completely over making it easy to dislodge them. 

After the vegetation had been burned off, cutting parties armed with 
axes, shovels, picks, and saws would trench the sudd into pieces four yards 
square. It was desirable, of course, to dig until the tangled, matted vegeta- 
tion was cut through, but infiltration of water into the trench seldom 
permitted this, making it quite impossible to excavate deeper than five 
feet. Once the trench had been completed on three sides of the square, a 
steamer would ram the sudd at full speed hoping to jar the piece loose. If 
this failed, telegraph poles were then driven as far as they would go around 
the edge of the cutting. A one-and-a-half-inch steel-wire hawser was then 
passed around the square and sunk deep into the trench by means of pronged 
pikes. The hawser was secured to the steamer, which would churn back- 
ward and forward, backward and forward, and backward and forward, 
belching smoke and filling the fetid air with the screams of straining 
winches and taut cables. Suddenly the sudd would rip away, the steamer 
would lurch violently and then, panting, slowly pull the torn block into 
open water. Sometimes as much as two hours were required to rip out a 
piece from the main obstruction, but in other places where the sudd was 
very thin a simple grapnel anchor attached to the steamer was sufficient to 
detach the cut section with comparative ease.°9 

As Peake’s men chopped their way through block after block of sudd, 
the river released the tremendous pressure built up behind the sudd dams. 
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On January 13, Peake recorded a sudden rise in the river of three feet 
after a particularly stubborn barrier had been removed. On March 2, a huge 
block on which the party had been working suddenly gave way, carrying 
steamers, barges, and men downstream. Fortunately the boats survived 
unharmed, and the expedition was able to extricate itself to watch in awe 
as the huge block moved slowly down the Nile. So gigantic was the ob- 
struction that the sudd took over thirty hours to pass one spot, and its 
sudden release precipitated a dramatic rise of six feet in the river.4 This 
was not an uncommon danger to sudd-cutting parties. Gordon reported 
that when Isma'il Pasha Ayyub was clearing the White Nile in 1873 the 
pressure of the river broke the sudd damn and “swept down on the vessels, 
dragged the steamers down some four miles, and cleared the passage. The 
Governor says the scene was terrible. The Hippopotamuses were carried 
down, screaming and snorting; crocodiles were whirled round and round, 
and the river was covered with dead and dying hippopotamuses, crocodiles, 
and fish who has been crushed by the mass.’*1 

By March 27, Peake and his men had cleared fourteen blocks of sudd, 
opening eighty-two miles of river. There remained just five dams to break, 
but these were the largest and most difficult yet encountered by the expedi- 
tion. Block Fifteen alone measured over twenty-two miles in length.*? 
Depressed at the prospect of tackling so formidable a barrier just before 
the rains, Peake sought to bypass the block by discovering a passage through 
the various side channels meandering through the swamps. Accompanied 
by Lt. W. B. Drury, a tough and very determined Australian officer of the 
Royal Navy, and the ubiquitous Garstin, who was making his second tour 
of the Upper Nile, Peake pushed southward through shallow lagoons and a 
maze of tortuous lateral channels in two steamers, the Tamai and the Abu 
Klea. On April 8 both steamers were grounded in shallow water, and 
having only sufficient fuel to maintain steam for a few days, the party 
reluctantly returned to the flotilla.** 

In April 1900 the rains returned to the Southern Sudan making sudd- 
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cutting operations even more difficult and unhealthy. Any day the expedi- 
tion would be recalled to Omdurman to recuperate and refit. If no channel 
were discovered before that time, the Anglo-Egyptian occupation of the 
Southern Sudan would be delayed another year. Peake remained convinced, 
however, that an alternative channel could be found, and relying on his 
good fortune and intuition, he set out again on April 19 to seek a passage 
south. Accompanied by Lieutenant Drury, Peake left Block Fifteen and 
threaded his way through side channels and lagoons. For six days the Tamat 
forced its way through reeds and papyrus, up cul-de-sacs, down false chan- 
nels and then, as much by luck as design, struck the main channel of the 
Bahr al-Jabal near Shambe. Once in open water Peake steamed freely 
upriver to Kiro, the headquarters of Congolese forces in the Lado Enclave. 
Here he met Captain Chaltin, conqueror of Rajjaf and Congolese com- 
mandant of the Enclave. Kiro was not Fashoda. Leopold had yet to set in 
motion his schemes to secure his claims to the Bahr al-Ghazal, and con- 
trary to rumors in the Sudan the forces of the Congo Free State had not 
ventured beyond the limits of the Lado Enclave. Indeed, the meeting at 
Kiro between Leopold’s forces in the Congo and the Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium in the Sudan was the prelude, not the conclusion, to the struggle 
for the Upper Nile which was to occupy the energies of both governments 
throughout the next decade. The two commanders cordially greeted one 
another. Carrying out his instructions Peake handed Chaltin a copy of the 
Anglo-Congolese Treaty of May 1894, which defined the respective spheres 
of Britain and the Congo in the Southern Sudan.** In return Chaltin 
escorted Peake through the Congolese stations at Lado and Rajjaf. 

After inspecting the Congolese posts on the west bank of the Bahr al- 
Jabal and Fort Berkeley in the Uganda Protectorate on the east bank, the 
Tamai returned downstream through the tortuous channels of the Peake 
passage, passed the advance party of sudd-cutters stationed at Godelphus 
(a euphemism for “God help us”), and reached the White Nile base camp 
on May 14.4" Peake had discovered a passable channel none too soon. Two 
days after his arrival at camp, orders came from the north recalling the 
expedition. Unknown to the authorities at Khartoum a way to the south 
had been found, but once a passable route had been discovered up the Bahr 
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al-Jabal, the primary task was to keep the river free, improve the channel, 
and open additional tributaries. This difficult work has never ceased to this 
day. Constant vigilance must always be maintained to prevent sudd ob- 
struction, and the job of clearing the river of vegetation has been seriously 
complicated in recent years by the appearance in the Nile and its tributaries 
of the water hyacinth which has long been a hazard to navigation on the 
river Congo. 

In January 1901 a second sudd-cutting party was sent south from Om- 
durman to complete the work begun the previous year. Peake did not lead 
this expedition. His health undermined by fever, he was awarded a CMG 
but never returned to the Nile swamps. His place was taken by the tena- 
cious Lieutenant Drury who knew the Nile and its sudd. He had served in 
Kitchener's Nile flotilla during the River War and later with Peake on the 
Upper Nile. As an experienced naval officer and a man of great determina- 
tion he had immense prestige among the Sudanese river men, and le gendary 
tales of his exploits in the swamps still circulate today among the crews 
of Sudan steamers plying the White Nile. Before its recall to Khartoum, 
his expedition succeeded in breaking up all the barriers except Block 
iittecm= © 

The following November a third sudd-clearing party consisting largely 
of convicts began again to struggle with Block Fifteen under the direction 
of Major G. E. Matthews. Garstin had predicted in the spring that Block 
Fifteen could be removed in three months, but Lieutenant Drury was not 
so optimistic. Covering the river from bank to bank the sudd had taken 
root deep in the soft mud of the river bed, and even after being cut, the 
blocks had to be towed several miles downstream before there was suffi- 
cient current to carry them off.** As the distance increased over which the 
blocks had to be towed, water flowing back upstream into the cuttings 
became so swift that the chunks ripped from the obstruction could not be 
dragged against the current by even the most powerful steamer. In despera- 
tion Matthews ordered his men to pry the sudd loose and anchor the cut 
blocks to the banks of the channel until the current slackened and reversed 
itself.4° This was slow and unrewarding work complicated not only by 
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the stagnant and unhealthy water but made ever more difficult by the 
steady, strong wind which blows up the Nile during the winter season. In 
spite of the men having “worked unflaggingly under the highest possible 
pressure,” the expedition failed once again to open a channel through 
Block Fifteen by the end of April 1902.49 Soon the rains came, the work 
was abandoned, and the cutting party was recalled. 

Nothing was done during the winter season of 1902-03, for the Peake 
channel, bypassing Block Fifteen, continued to be navigable and the Sudan 
government's men and money were required elsewhere than in the swamps 
of the Upper Nile. In October 1903, however, Lieutenant Drury was again 
on the Bahr al-Jabal to lead the assault on Block Fifteen. Although most of 
Matthews’s work had been undone by the accumulation of fresh sudd, 
Drury nearly succeeded in clearing the obstruction after six months of 
“dogged perseverance” before operations were again abandoned at the 
onset of the rains.®° Determined not to lose the advantage of Drury’s work, 
yet another expedition went upriver the following winter and finally man- 
aged to clear the remaining sudd of Block Fifteen. The true channel of 
the Bahr al-Jabal was at last opened and with proper maintenance the 
regular passage of steamers and other craft has not been seriously ob- 
structed to this day. 


Sudd Clearing in the Bahr al-Ghazal 


Although the most extensive sudd obstructions had been encountered on 
the main channel of the Nile, over the years the Bahr al-Ghazal and its 
tributaries proved more difficult to keep open to river traffic than the Bahr 
al-Jabal. Fortunately at the time of the Anglo-Egyptian occupation of the 
Southern Sudan, the Bahr al-Ghazal was virtually free of sudd. Major 
Peake in October 1898 and later Sir William Garstin in March 1900 had 
found the Bahr al-Ghazal open to within a few miles of Mashra‘ ar-Raqq. 
Reassured by this information, British officials in Khartoum hoped to use 
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the river as far as Mashra‘ ar-Raqq to transport the occupation forces to 
the Bahr al-Ghazal Province.5! 

The most important tributary of the Bahr al-Ghazal was the Jur River. 
Shallower, narrower, and more sluggish than either the Bahr al-Jabal or 
the Bahr al-Ghazal, the Jur traverses the very center of the province and 
connects the strategic station of Wau with the Ghazal River and the White 
Nile. To reach the center of the province by water, and thereby avoid a 
long and difficult overland march from Mashra’, the Jur River had to be 
opened to traffic. Consequently, Lt. H. H. Fell of the Royal Navy was 
placed in command of a sudd-cutting party and dispatched from Omdurman 
in November 1900 to widen the channel of the Bahr al-Ghazal and to 
clear the Jur River which “must become the principal line of communica- 
tions” between Khartoum and Wau in the heart of the Bahr al-Ghazal.52 
Arriving at Mashra‘ ar-Raqq on November 8, the sudd-cutting party quick- 
ly widened the Bahr al-Ghazal and set to work clearing the Jur. Laboring 
from dawn to dusk throughout the winter and spring of 1901, the expedi- 
tion made rapid progress. In June Lieutenant Fell reported optimistically 
that the Jur River would be open as far as Wau by the end of July. Un- 
fortunately this view was premature, for the sudd soon gave way to soft 
soil and mud necessitating digging and dredging operations. In fact a reg- 
ular canal had to be excavated, and as the Sudan Intelligence Report of 
September 1901 laconically observed. “This new development precludes all 
possibility of steamers reaching Wau for probably some months to come.”®2 
Again in August 1902 another sudd-cutting party returned to the Jur led by 
the veteran Lieutenant Drury, and Captain Sanders of the Fifteenth Su- 
danese Battalion. By the end of September the expedition had cleared all but 
one enormous sudd block on the Jur. Awed by the size of the obstruction 
Sanders wagered a case of whiskey that Drury could not clear the river 
within three weeks. Ten days later a crumpled piece of paper was found 
wedged in a clump of reeds floating at the mouth of the Jur on which Drury 
triumphantly announced that the river was open. Sanders lost not only his 
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whiskey but his hope of relief, and the dashing captain of the Fifteenth 
Sudanese was ordered to relieve Drury and widen and deepen his channel.5* 
Although cleared of sudd the Jur remained unnavigable to steamers in the 
months of low water (November to July) during which the quick-growing 
water plants choked the channel and required annual sudd-cutting parties 
to clear the river for the floodtime.®® Throughout the few months of 
navigability all the supplies needed by the administration as well as trade 
goods and other stores were hastily transported up the Jur to Wau. When 
the river again falls after the rains, steamers only go as far as Mashra’ ar- 
Raqq where goods and supplies are disembarked and carried overland to 
Wau. 

Annual sudd-cutting parties were also sent to remove obstructions from 
the Ghazal River. Usually the sudd on the Bahr al-Ghazal consisted mostly 
of small blocks easily broken up, but on not a few occasions a well- 
equipped expedition was required to open the river. Ingenious wire traps 
were used to collect the floating water plants and explosives were even 
employed to dislodge large blocks of sunken vegetation hidden below the 
waterline.>® Particularly bad years were recorded on the Bahr al-Ghazal in 
1906, 1907, and 1908.57 The heavy annual expenditure to keep the Bahr 
al-Ghazal and Jur Rivers open during these years so discouraged the Sudan 
government that in 1908 they considered diverting available funds from 
river clearance to construct a system of roads for motor and wheeled traffic 
from Shambe on the Bahr al-Jabal westward into the Bahr al-Ghazal 
province.®§ The difficulties of building roads and bridges through the 
marshlands of the Southern Sudan appeared more formidable than keep- 
ing the rivers open, and although several officials continued to press for 
road construction, river transport remained the principal link between 
Khartoum and the Upper Nile for another half-century. After 1909 con- 
ditions on the Bahr al-Ghazal and its tributaries improved, but in 1912 
large sudd barriers “caused many serious delays in transit, in many cases for 
over forty days,” and the year was “said to have been one of the most 
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arduous on record.” In 1915 forty people starved to death on a steamer 
trapped by sudd.” Throughout succeeding years sudd obstructions, low 
water, and narrow channels continued to suspend river traffic, but after the 
First World War the introduction of mechanical dredgers greatly facili- 
tated clearing operations and reduced many of the delays in river trans- 
pore = 


The River Trip to Wau 


Although the Nile and its tributaries were at last opened to navigation, 
the long journey from Khartoum to the Southern Sudan was not free of 
hazard and adventure. Today the run from Kosti to Juba takes a fortnight, 
half of which is spent winding through the immensity of the Nile swamps. 
Here the tedium is relieved only by the occasional snorting of a hippo- 
potamus or the infrequent appearance of a family of Mutiang Dinka. The 
service now is faster, more regular, and certainly more comfortable. In the 
early years of Condominium rule in the Sudan it was none of these, and 
the many British, Egyptian, and Sudanese officers and men who were sent 
up the Nile during the halycon days before the Great War made journeys 
similar to that of Capt. G. F. Clayton when he traveled to Wau in 1902 
shortly after Drury had opened the Jur River.®2 Clayton was a young cap- 
tain of artillery stationed, like Sanders, with the Fifteenth Sudanese at 
Berber when he was ordered to the Bahr al-Ghazal in October 1902. The 
White Nile and the Bahr al-Ghazal had been free of sudd for two seasons 
and Lieutenant Drury and his men had just cleared a channel up the Jur 
at the beginning of October, yet the difficulties encountered by Clayton 
soon became accepted as normal unpleasantness by those who came after 
him. Clayton and his detachment of Sudanese troops left Omdurman on 
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November 1 and steamed up the Nile in the sternwheeler Dal. On the Dal 
he would idle away the languid hours writing and sweating under an 
awning near the stern of the steamer. Geese, duck, teal, and other waterfowl 
swarmed in the belt of reeds which form a thick and virtually impenetrable 
fringe on the banks of the river, and the broad channel itself was clotted 
with chunks of sudd which had broken away from the main body upriver 
and floated downstream, eventually to become waterlogged and sink. Eight 
days after leaving Omdurman the Dal called at Fashoda. Here Africa 
begins, accompanied by swarms of voracious mosquitoes and the needle- 
like bite of the seroot fly. But in the verdant countryside herds of elephant 
and other big game moved through the tall grass. The steamer frequently 
stopped at wood stations along the Nile where bundles of logs and sticks 
were thrown into the storage bins with a great clatter to accompany the 
woodcutters’ chatter. Upstream from Fashoda the Dal entered Lake No into 
which flow the Bahr al-Jabal from the south and the Bahr al-Ghazal from 
the west. To reach Mashra‘ ar-Raqq Clayton and his men steamed south 
and west up the Bahr al-Ghazal. The Ghazal River is narrow, about the 
width of a country lane, and lined with a thick belt of reeds. Although 
deep, the channel does not flow swiftly but winds lugubriously through 
the swamps. Even today, and certainly in the Dal, steamers cannot turn 
around the tight bends but plow helplessly into the reeds, back out, go 
ahead, back out and go ahead until the vessel negotiates the turn. It is 
tricky work which is handled today with great skill by the ra‘ zs, or river 
pilot, but sixty years ago numerous accidents and breakdowns occurred in 
trying to maneuver a top-heavy stern-wheeler through a contorted passage. 
Often the great paddle wheel was badly damaged from reversing too hard 
into the opposite bank, or if a barge was in tow it would be propelled by 
its own inertia into the paddle wheel of the steamer. Frequently the chan- 
nel just disappeared, blocked out of existence by sudd. Then the Dal would 
back up and charge full speed ahead, hoping to smash through the tangled 
mass of vegetation. If it failed to get through into open water, the steamer 
could easily be trapped by sudd closing behind, to become stranded and 
enveloped by mosquitoes until rescued. The stench of rotting vegetation 
filled the air, occasionally scented by a dead and bloated hippopotamus 
floating downstream, legs in the air, slowly decomposing to add an odious 
quality to the lonely, tragic monotony of the swamp. 

Thirteen days after leaving Khartoum Clayton reached Mashra‘ ar-Raqq. 
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From here men and goods either steamed up the Jur River to Wau or 
marched overland in the dry season when the river was low. Clayton and 
his troops arrived as the Jur was rapidly falling, but he hoped with the 
rashness not uncharacteristic of junior officers that the small steamer Tamai, 
which plyed the lower Jur, could complete one more journey. Steaming up 
the Jur was even more difficult than navigating the Bahr al-Ghazal. The 
swamps of the Jur were even more formidable than those of the Ghazal 
River, and on either side reeds and matted grass stretched as far as the eye 
could see, unrelieved by a solitary tree or a patch of dry land. Here the 
major obstacle to navigation was neither the sudd nor the narrow chan- 
nel, but the scarcity of fuel. None of the early steamers could carry suffi- 
cient wood to reach Wau without refueling. Thus steamers proceeded 
upriver some fifty miles, burning all but enough wood to return to the 
mouth of the river. Then all men, animals, and supplies were ferried an- 
other twelve miles upstream in feluccas and sandals to a large, double- 
decked barge anchored in the stream two hundred miles from Wau. The 
barge was used as a depot on which men and supplies waited for the 
arrival of the Tawfigiyah or the Warrana. The Tawfiqiyah was originally a 
Thames excursion steamer brought out to the Sudan in the days of Gordon, 
and it had well served the Egyptians, the Mahdists, and now the British. 
The Warrana had an even more unique history. Fashioned from two of 
Marchand’s aluminum barges abandoned on the Jur and later appropriated 
by the British, the vessel was as unsteady as her improvisation.®? Both these 
steamers were able to carry just enough fuel to travel from the last wood 
station on the upper Jur downstream to the barge, collect the stored cargo, 
return to the wood station, and then proceed to Wau. The system was 
complicated and cumbersome, but until steamers with greater range were 
put into service on the Jur reach, it remained the only possible way to the 
heartland of the Bahr al-Ghazal. 

Having crammed the Tamai with wood until she was in danger of cap- 
sizing, Clayton steamed up the Jur, averaging about fifteen miles a day. 
So narrow was the channel and so sharp the corners that ropes had to be 
anchored in the reeds and the steamer pulled around the tight turns. It 
required an hour of backbreaking labor to maneuver the vessel around 
some of the bends. When the steamer could go no further, the equipment 
was loaded into feluccas. They were no better. When the wind died, the 
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boats were poled against the stream as the channel was too narrow for oars. 
Once the storage barge was reached, conditions deteriorated further. Packed 
tightly together with animals and supplies, the men uncomfortably awaited 
the arrival of the steamer from Wau. There was little to do but smoke, 
sleep, and read from the growing library of books to which each passing 
officer was expected to contribute. Late autumn was a particularly anxious 
time to be stranded on the barge, for if a steamer was unable to reach the 
barge before the river became unnavigable, the barge had to be cut adrift 
and floated down to the mouth of the Jur from where the Tamai would 
tow it to Mashra‘ for storage until the next season. All the men and sup- 
plies would then have to be sent overland to Wau. 

Fortunately the Warrana was able to reach the barge, collect Clayton, 
his men, and the supplies, and start upstream for Wau. As before, the Jur 
was only a few yards wide, winding in a maze through the swamps. As 
before, the bow had to be pulled around sharp corners which appeared 
every fifty yards. Occasionally a straight stretch of water would relieve 
the tedium, but here, too, little progress was made, for only half the 
W arrana’s paddle wheel worked effectively; the other, lashed together 
with odds and ends of rope, was more hindrance than help. Early British 
technology on the Upper Nile may certainly have been victorious, but it 
was equally haphazard and improvised. At night the steamer was always 
tied to the bank, for navigation in the dark was quite impossible on such a 
treacherous channel. But being secured to the shore was on occasion as 
hazardous as navigating in mid-channel. Not infrequently large blocks of 
floating sudd would crash into the steamer, carrying it away downstream. 
Awakened by the impact, all hands would at once leap overboard to cut 
away the tangled mass of reeds before the steamer was swept too far down- 
stream. Unstable from birth, the Warrana would threaten to capsize from 
the force of the collision and invariably spring leaks which had to be 
plugged before she sank into the bottomless mud of the river. To make 
emergency repairs a man would plunge overboard and hold his hands over 
the leak while others hastily filled the hole with cement and rags kept 
ready for the purpose. All the skill and traditions of a great maritime 
nation were required to keep afloat on the Upper Nile. 

Once the steamer had left the swamp and reached the first wood station, 
the worst of the river journey was over. Reeds turned to grass and inter- 
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minable swamp rose to well-defined banks swarming with waterbirds, 
hippos, and crocodiles. During the rains the channel was easily navigable, 
but at the end of the rainy season the steamer had to be hauled over sand- 
banks and on occasion abandoned until the following July when the floods 
again made the Jur passable. If the steamer was trapped in low water the 
final stage of the journey to Wau could be made overland or up the river 
in shallow-draft feluccas. If at all possible, a boat was preferred to the long 
hot march, even though the vessel had to be dragged over sandbanks on 
which multitudes of crocodiles basked expectantly in the sun. Clayton man- 
aged to reach Wau by felucca on December 18, seven weeks after he had 
left Khartoum. The river journey was over. 

Opened by enormous but ingenious efforts, the channels which pene- 
trated southward through the Nile swamps from Lake No were the ten- 
tacles of Europe relentlessly gripping the Southern Sudan with the strength 
of scientific and technical superiority. Once the British engineers, soldiers, 
and sailors had freed the lines of communication, the British occupation of 
the Southern Sudan and the contest with King Leopold for control of that 
vast land could begin. These are the two great themes which dominate the 
history of the Upper Nile basin throughout the opening decade of the 
twentieth century. The collision between the British invaders and the Afri- 
cans of the Southern Sudan was inaugurated in this decade, and the 
process of resistance and accommodation between European and African 
civilizations remains the central theme of the Southern Sudan under British 
rule. After the British victory at Karari the technical knowledge which 
contributed so much to the conquest of the Northern Sudan was turned to 
the south. The river routes were opened by British technicians as the pre- 
lude to the imposition of British authority over the African societies of the 
Southern Sudan. Triumphant technology made the British invasion of the 
Upper Nile possible and successful, and insured the continuation of British 
rule. It challenged not only the primitive techniques of the Africans but 
the whole spectrum of their culture as well, which appeared to the invaders 
to be as hopelessly inferior as their tools. The sudd had blocked the path 
of the conquerors of equatorial Africa. Technical skill had cleared those 
river routes, and the invaders were again on the move south, creating as 
they conquered the clash of cultures between Europe and Africa. 


CHAPTER II The British Occupation 
of the Bahr al-Ghazal 


This is a bloody country 

T his is a blood-stained land; 

Its miles of desolation 

And red-hot burning sand, 

And swarms of bleeding sand-flies 
And leagues of steaming mud; 

And the sanguinary prefix 

Is best applied to sudd. 

J. Bryant, “Reflections on the Southern 
Sudan” 


The Southern Sudanese 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the Southern Sudan was a dev- 
astated and unhappy land. Ever since Salim Qapudan had penetrated the 
sudd in the winter of 1839-40, a host of invaders had followed into the 
land beyond the rivers. Soon merchants, missionaries, and slave traders 
roamed across the Bahr al-Ghazal and Equatoria, disrupting and often 
destroying the traditional social patterns which the indigenous African 
peoples had evolved to survive in their harsh environment. The peoples of 
the Upper Nile were ill prepared to meet this invasion. Their simple tech- 
nology was far behind that of the Northern Sudanese and no match for 
that of the Europeans. Trade and commerce remained undeveloped, for 
unlike the West African peoples the Southern Sudanese had never experi- 
enced the impact of trans-Saharan trade or seaborne commerce. Their 
means of communication were also restricted by their illiteracy, and al- 
though the lack of written forms was frequently offset by prodigious feats 
of memory, the absence of centralized political institutions helped to re- 
strict their societies to small, parochial units ill-suited to adapt to the social 
challenge of the newcomers. Although subtly designed and sophisticated in 
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arrangement, the social patterns of these units were usually rigid, workable 
only within the structure of the family, clan, or some other limited orga- 
nization and not readily expandable into an enlarged, resilient social order 
capable of withstanding foreign encroachment. Today many individuals 
suspicious of the omnipotent state still look, like Montesquieu, with nos- 
talgia on the noble savage, little realizing that his limited social horizon, 
on which his presumed happiness depended, arose out of his struggle for 
subsistence. Unable to adapt to the impact of invaders, these social struc- 
tures cracked, broke, and in many cases disintegrated. Those societies in 
the Southern Sudan which remained whole owed their survival in a few 
instances to the strength of their political organization but more frequently 
to the geographical shield of swamp or mountain fastness to which they 
retired in time of danger and where they live to this day proudly indepen- 
dent of and largely indifferent to the administration of the modern state 
which rules around them. 

With but few exceptions the political systems of the Southern Sudanese 
were also regulated, like their social organization, at the local level of clan 
or lineage. They did not, for the most part, conceive of uniting under any 
single political allegiance and preferred the instability of the small, divisive 
group to the larger political unit with its attendant controls and security. 
With such scanty equipment the Southern Sudanese could hardly compete 
with the well-developed technology of the invaders whose more compre- 
hensive and efficient administrative organization ultimately resulted in 
their achieving supremacy over the diminutive political units which ordered 
the lives of the southerners. Although the vast size of the country and the 
limited number of British and Sudanese administrative personnel left the 
southerners with a surprising degree of independence, the impact of British 
ideas and institutions created incomprehensible psychological tensions 
within the individual African, and disruptive social strain and political 
stress in the group of which he was a part. To the cold, calculating eye of 
the social scientist these are but the necessary pains of acculturation. To 
the humanist it is all a very tragic tale. 

For centuries African peoples had remained isolated in the Southern 
Sudan, sheltered by the land whose configuration created formidable geo- 
graphical obstacles to invasion. In the east the precipitous escarpment of 
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Ethiopia had successfully discouraged encroachment from that quarter. On 
the few occasions when Ethiopians marched down onto the plains of the 
Sudan, they either died or hastily returned, satisfied with prisoners and 
plunder. In the north a series of geographical formations blocked the 
passage south. Immediately below the Ethiopian Highlands the arid clay 
plains of the Sobat Valley stretch to the White Nile. Flooded during the 
rains and desiccated during the dry season, these flatlands have never been 
a highroad of invasion despite their level, unbroken surface. Near the Nile 
the swamps begin, vast and forbidding. Although the intruders eventually 
reached the Southern Sudan by coming up the narrow river channels, the 
river route remains to this day a long and difficult journey, and until the 
age of steam impenetrable to large-scale enterprise. West of the Nile on 
the northern flank of the swamps rises the bulwark of the Nuba Mountains 
whose pagan agriculturalists broke the waves of Arab invaders on the rocks 
of their mountain strongholds. Only to the west of the Nuba did a feasible 
overland route to the Southern Sudan traverse the plains of Kordofan and 
Darfur. 

Today the railway south from Al-‘Aradeib spans these plains, leaps the 
Bahr al-‘Arab, and plunges through the Bahr al-Ghazal to Wau. Here the 
undulating grasslands of southern Kordofan and Darfur give way to marsh 
formed by the many tributaries which meander sluggishly eastward to the 
Nile. During the rains the waters of these rivers and streams flood the vast 
clay plain of the western Bahr al-Ghazal, creating endless miles of swamp, 
but in the dry season the waters recede, leaving an arid wasteland. Protected 
on its northern and eastern frontiers by natural obstacles, the Southern 
Sudan remained exposed only on the south and west. Here the Victoria 
Nile and the Congo-Nile divide form a gentle, fertile watershed over which 
the Africans themselves have migrated into the Upper Nile basin. Even the 
European powers first reached the Southern Sudan by these routes. Leopold 
sent his expeditions to the Bahr al-Ghazal and Equatoria in the 1890s from 
stations south of the watershed in the Congo. In planning British attempts 
to approach the Southern Sudan, Lord Salisbury always preferred the south- 
ern route from Uganda. The French successfully reached Fashoda by march- 
ing over the Congo-Nile divide and through the Bahr al-Ghazal. But these 
were all feeble efforts made in the last decade of the nineteenth century 
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only a few years before the Anglo-Egyptian invasion penetrated into the 
Southern Sudan by the Nile route opened just a half-century before. Until 
that time the Southern Sudanese had remained sheltered by the forces of 
nature from the cultural currents of the European and Mediterranean world, 
their grazing lands protected, their cultivations virtually undisturbed, and 
their lives disrupted only by internal conflicts between clans or tribes. Left 
alone, they were also left unprepared for the abrupt changes in their tradi- 
tional way of living which the invaders forced upon them.1 


Linguistic Categories 


The peoples of the Southern Sudan form a vast conglomeration of tribal 
and kinship groups whose variety of customs, languages, and modes of 
living present an African kaleidoscope which seems to offer a new pattern 
for each different method of measurement. To analyze and classify is to 
understand, and the most satisfactory way to comprehend relationships 
among the Southern Sudanese is to sort out their linguistic affiliations. All 
the inhabitants of the Upper Nile basin are members of three great lin- 
guistic subfamilies: Eastern Sudanic, Central Sudanic, and Adamawa-East- 
Sie 

Eastern Sudanic is a subfamily of the Chari-Nile branch of the larger 
Nilo-Saharan language family which stretches from Tanzania to the Tibesti. 
Eastern Sudanic itself contains some ten branches, three of which are repre- 
sented in the Southern Sudan. Along the Nile corridor the Nilotic branch 
of the Eastern Sudanic subfamily is dominated by three large and powerful 
tribes: the Nuer, the Dinka, and the Shilluk. They are the principal but by 
no means the only Nilotic-speaking peoples in the Southern Sudan. To the 
east, at the foot of the Ethiopian escarpment, live the Anuak, while to the 
west on the fringe of the Dinka homelands are small groups of Nilotic- 
speaking farmers: the Jur, the Luo, the Bor, and the Dembo. South of the 

1. Richard Gray, A History of the Southern Sudan 1839-89, pp. 8-16. 

2. I have adopted the linguistic classification of Prof. Joseph H. Greenberg, who, in 
“The Languages of Africa,’ International Journal of American Linguistics 29, no. I 


(1963), has discarded the terms Hamite and Nilo-Hamite in favor of a more rational 
nomenclature. 
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Dinka live the Bari and related tribes (the Fajulu, the Kakwa, the Nyang- 
bara, the Mandari, and the Kuku), and beyond the Bahr al-Jabal to the 
south and east near the Uganda border dwell clusters of Nilotic-speaking 
peoples (the Latuka, the Dongotoro, the Lokoya, and the Lango), offshoots 
of early migrations which have remained isolated in their mountain fast- 
ness. Beyond the mountains, on the plains which extend to Lake Rudolf, 
roam the Topotha and Turkana who shuttle back and forth between the 
Southern Sudan and East Africa. Scattered on the fringe of the great funnel 
of Nilotic-speaking peoples clinging to the Nile and its tributaries are two 
additional branches of the Eastern Sudanic subfamily. East of the Nile live 
the Beir, the Longarim, and the Didinga group, while west of the Nile on 
the plains of the Bahr al-Ghazal are pockets of the Njangulgule and the 
Shatt who form the third group of Eastern Sudanic-speaking peoples in 
the Southern Sudan. By their very numbers and variety the Nilotic-speak- 
ers present an assemblage of peoples almost unfathomable to the general 
reader and the scholar alike. 

The Central Sudanic languages, like the Eastern Sudanic, are a subfamily 
of the Chari-Nile branch of the Nilo-Saharan language family. The vast 
majority. of African peoples speaking languages of the Central Sudanic 
subfamily lie outside the basin of the Upper Nile and thus are principally 
represented in the Southern Sudan by only three small, weak tribes—the 
Kreish, the Moru, and the Bongo. 

The third language group found in the Southern Sudan, the Adamawa- 
Eastern, is a subfamily of the Niger-Congo branch of the larger Congo- 
Kordofanian family which stretches from Senegal on the Atlantic diagonal- 
ly across Africa to the Mozambique Channel and South Africa. The numer- 
ous subfamilies of Niger-Congo, of which Adamawa-Eastern is only one, 
also embrace the large number of related Bantu languages. Like Central 
Sudanic, however, the groups included in the Adamawa-Eastern subfamily 
mostly inhabit territory outside the Sudan, but the eastward encroachment 
of these African peoples have left small groups scattered throughout the 
western Bahr al-Ghazal (the Feroge, the Banda, the Golo, the Ndogo, the 
Bviri, and the Indri) and a large block of Azande-speaking people further 
south on the Sudan side of the Congo-Nile watershed. During the nine- 
teenth century the Azande and related peoples pressed north and east into 
the Southern Sudan, pushing back the smaller, weaker Central Sudanic- 
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speaking tribes onto the Nilotes and, by the end of the century, actually 
coming in contact with the Nilotic fringe.’ 


The Nilotes 


Many centuries ago, perhaps before the birth of Christ, a Negroid people 
entered the Nile Valley from the west, probably bringing with them the 
Sudanic agricultural complex.* Although moving eastward to the Ethio- 
pian escarpment, these Negroid peoples did not at the time migrate south 
up the Nile Valley where the land of swamps and water was ill-suited to 
the West African crops they cultivated, but remained in the central Bahr 
al-Ghazal as a relatively small agricultural group. Sometime after the first 
millennium of the Christian era they developed a pastoral complex which 
was either combined with their Sudanic agriculture or sustained with little 
or no dependence on the soil. Where or how these people, called Nilotes, 
adopted the cattle complex is unknown. They may have borrowed milking 
techniques from the Cushitic-speaking peoples of the Ethiopian Highlands 
or more indirectly from the Beja. They may even have developed pastoral- 
ism independently. 

Once having learned to subsist by pastoral nomadism, however, the 
Nilotes achieved a mobility which their former agricultural existence had 
precluded, and in the fifteenth century they began to expand from their 
cradleland in the central Bahr al-Ghazal. One group, which later became 
the Dinka and the Nuer, moved but a short distance to the swampy grass- 
; Peoples of the Southern Sudan 

A. Eastern Sudanic 

1. Nilotic Branch: Shilluk, Acholi, Anuak, Pari, Dinka, Nuer, Lango, Luo, 
Jur, Bor, Bari, Fajulu, Kuku, Kakwa, Nyangbara, Mandari, Tapotha, 
Turkana, Latuka. 

2. Eastern Branch: Beir, Murle, Longarim, and Didinga. 

3. Western Branch: Njangulgule, Shatt. 

B. Central Sudanic: 

Kreish, Moru, Bongo, Madi, Kaliko, Avukaya, Baka. 

C. Adamawa-Eastern: 

1. Feroge, Golo, Ndogo, Bviri, Indri, Mangaya, Togoya, Bai, Sere. 

2. Azande. 

4. George P. Murdock, Africa (New York, 1959), p. 170. Among the Sudanic 


complex of crops Murdock includes African rice, pearl millet, sorghum, cow pea, earth 
pea, okra, tamarind, and sesame (pp. 68-70). 
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lands north and east of the Nilotic heartland. Here they remained as a 
homogeneous people, tending their cattle alone and isolated. Their minimal 
government satisfactorily dealt with internal disputes, and the absence of 
external threats made the evolution of more centralized institutions of au- 
thority unnecessary. 

A second body of Nilotes appears to have penetrated, perhaps at an 
earlier time, east of the Bahr al-Jabal where it was deflected southward by 
the sparse grazing immediately west of Lake Rudolf. This group infiltrated 
down the rift valley into Kenya, occupied at that time by Cushitic people 
who had lived in the highlands of East Africa since high antiquity. These 
Nilotes overwhelmed and absorbed the Cushites but in turn adopted many 
Cushitic customs and language traits. Their descendants—the Masai, the 
Nandi, the Karamojong, and the Jie—inhabit these areas today; they prac- 
tice many Cushitic customs, and their language reflects Cushitic influence. 

In the fifteenth century yet a third group of Nilotes, the Lwo, began to 
migrate from the Bahr al-Ghazal. The Lwo marched south and east toward 
the Bahr al-Jabal, moving undoubtedly like other Nilotic immigrants in 
small clusters of clan and lineage. Before crossing the Bahr al-Jabal one 
such group left the main body and struck off to the north. This group in 
turn appears to have suffered defections during the northward march. The 
Bor made their way west to the ironstone plateau south of Wau. Another 
group led by Gilo also disengaged themselves from the main body, marched 
north and east to the Sobat River, and made their way upstream to their 
present location at the base of the Ethiopian escarpment. They are known 
today as the Anuak. Some eight or ten generations ago, in the seventeenth 
century, a splinter group moved south from the Anuak country to Lafon 
Hill where they were called the Pari, while a second clan, the Pajook, pene- 
trated southward into Acholi territory in northern Uganda. 

Meanwhile, the original party, which was traditionally composed of 
only a few families, continued northward to Wipac in the vicinity of Lake 
No under the leadership of two brothers, Nyikango and Dimo. Here, as a 
result of a quarrel, Dimo and his followers departed to the south and west 
to settle eventually in the vicinity of Wau where the neighboring Dinka 
gave them their present name Jur, meaning stranger. His numbers now 
diminished, Nyikango migrated northeastwards, absorbing, undoubtedly 
to strengthen his little band, many non-Lwo during the march. Dak, the 
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son and successor of Nyikango, ultimately settled along the White Nile 
after defeating and assimilating non-Lwo inhabitants. Thereafter, the Shil- 
luk, as they were called, dominated the White Nile until the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Further south, the main body of Lwo-speaking people crossed the Bahr 
al-Jabal and pressed southward. At Pubungu near Lake Albert the Lwo 
again divided as was their custom. One group led by Nyipir moved west- 
ward to occupy the area inhabited by the Madi people. A second group 
under Labongo marched southward across the Somerset Nile and invaded 
Bunyoro. From Bunyoro the Lwo expanded to occupy Acholi, Lango, 
Alurland, northern Busoga, and parts of Budama. A third group (ances- 
tors of present day Padhola and Kenya Luo) probably moved off from 
Pubungu, towards Mt. Elgon.” Having finished these migrations the Nilotes 
settled down to their new environment. They were a people who derived 
truth from experience and despised doubt. Their intellect was circumscribed 
by resignation as their individuality was exalted by genius. To them life 
and death were inevitable and therefore of little concern. Their imagina- 
tions were vivid but not creative. They possessed virtually no art. They 
regarded organization as restrictive and therefore repugnant. Religion 
evolved from experience, not speculation; philosophy from reality, not 
complex mythologies. They frequently confused rhetoric with leadership. 

In the north live the Nuer, a tall, long-limbed cattle people who inhabit 
a band of swampland stretching from the banks of the Bahr al-Ghazal in 
the west to beyond the Sobat in the east. Today they number about a quarter 
of a million and live in villages built on sandy ridges which rise precariously 
above the flooded marsh. Here they string out their wattle and daub huts 
in a haphazard line along the summit of the ridges, grazing their cattle on 
one side and cultivating millet and corn on the other. They also catch and 
eat fish but regard it, like grain, as a food inferior to the milk of their 
beloved cattle. In the dry season they leave the ridges and follow the re- 
ceding waters across the marshy plain to congregate at pools in camps of 
grass huts. Evans-Pritchard has described the Nuer as living in “ordered 
anarchy,” for their political life is devoid of formal organization and con- 


5. For Lwo migrations see B. A. Ogot, “Kingship and Statelessness among the 
Nilotes,” in The Historian in Tropical Africa, ed. J. Vansina, R. Mauny, and L. V. 
Thomas (London, 1964), pp. 284-302, particularly pp. 287-91. 
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tains none of the institutions which Europeans commonly associate with 
government. There are leaders, like the “man of the cattle,” but they derive 
such an appellation not from a position of authority but simply from the 
fact that they are respected. There are Nuer who possess unique ritual 
powers, particularly the “leopard-skin chief,” but like the respected men of 
the community they have no claim to give orders or to be spokesmen for 
collective decisions. Only in war does the individual Nuer associate himself 
with collective action and then but for a brief period. Nevertheless, “the 
Nuer are very prone to fighting,” and the propensity of the individual Nuer 
to fight, and the tradition of combat in Nuer society contributed greatly to 
the resistance of numerous Nuer clans to the imposition of British au- 
thority. The success of such resistance, however, was invariably compro- 
mised by the dearth of centralized political institutions, which prevented 
real Nuer unity against the invaders." 

Virtually surrounding the Nuer on the north, south, and west, live the 
Dinka on the fringe of the Nile swamps. Numbering nearly a million, they 
form the largest single tribal confederation in the Sudan today. Like the 
Nuer they cultivate grain and eat fish, but primarily they are absorbed with 
their cattle. Every observer has been astonished by the Dinka love of cattle 
which dominates their entire existence. All activities take place around the 
cattle camp, which is moved to the high ground of the savanna forest 
during the wet season. Groups of cattle camps will form subtribes of larger 
regional units. These tribal gatherings are distinguished not by any political 
organization but rather by cultural or dialectical differences, and there is 
no sharp division between one subtribe and another. There are within the 
Dinka subtribes more instruments of government than among the Nuer, 
but it is questionable whether they are any more effective. Certain Dinka 
clans have hereditary ritual powers and supply the priests, whose symbol 
of office is the sacred fishing spear. Among the priests a single “master of 
the fishing spear” is generally acknowledged as pre-eminent. Those Dinka 
who do not belong to the priest clans are warriors and like the priests 
acknowledge, in theory, a single leader. Thus there is theoretically a dual 
control of Dinka affairs shared between the master of the fishing spear and 


6. See E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer (Oxford, 1940), p. 151; P. P. Howell, A 
Manuel of Nuer Law (London, 1954); and Lucy Mair, Primitive Government (Baltimore, 


1964). 
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his warrior counterpart. In practice the egalitarianism of the Dinka ignores 
the logic of this political theory. Not only is the authority of the spiritual 
and secular leaders slight, but the warriors freely change their allegiance 
from one spear master to another. Like the Nuer, the Dinka have a ready 
tendency to fight, and although their reputation as fighters is not so formi- 
dable as that of the Nuer, combat is a vital tradition in Dinka society and 
it has frequently induced resistance to the imposition of alien authority.” 

The Shilluk are a Nilotic-speaking people living on the west bank of 
the Nile north and south of Fashoda. Here the river banks are well defined, 
and Shilluk villages need not fear the Nile flood. Unlike the Nuer and the 
Dinka, the Shilluk cultivate the land and keep only a few cattle, and for 
this their neighbors despise them. Perhaps it is their sedentary way of life, 
or the fact that Shilluk land is united by the river, or the need of Nyikango 
in the early days to assimilate non-Luo-speaking peoples, but the Shilluk 
have distinct institutions of political organization. The country is divided 
roughly into eleven districts, each with its own head, all of which recognize 
the reth or “divine king” of the Shilluk. According to Shilluk tradition the 
reth is the incarnation of Nyikango, the original leader of the Shilluk na- 
tion. Some authorities have attributed his divine nature to Pharaonic influ- 
ence, but the influence of dynastic Egypt was finished on the Nile nearly 
two millennia before the appearance of the Shilluk. Moreover, the kingship 
system of the Shilluk does not appear to have been the work of Nyikango 
but rather to have evolved during succeeding generations as the Shilluk 
as a “dominant minority imposed its rule over several disorganized local 
groups.”® 

Kingship grew out of the need to assert Shilluk authority and to assimi- 
late non-Luo peoples, and this was clearly facilitated by the sedentary 
character of Shilluk life. The reth is an hereditary ruler who is equipped 
with a court, retainers, and many other accouterments associated with 
monarchy. Although British rule has given the reth political power, in the 
past his authority was primarily ritual, not unlike the Nuer leopard-skin 
chief or the Dinka master of the fishing spear. It is the reth who performs 
the sacrifices to Nyikango and who sees that the shrines of this deity are 


7. G. Lienhardt, Divinity and Experience (Oxford, 1961), and Mair, Primitive 
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maintained. But at this point his authority becomes nebulous, and in other 
matters he can only make suggestions whose effectiveness depends on his 
prestige and standing in the community. Yet the recognition of a single 
leader remains unique among the Nilotes. There may be several leopard- 
skin chiefs and masters of the fishing spear; there is only one reth of the 
Shilluk. He personifies the Shilluk as a nation and not just a collection of 
tribal or clan groups. Settled along the river of invasion and unprotected 
by either swamp or mountain fastness, the Shilluk were long exposed to 
intruders coming up the Nile. The unity achieved under their reth equipped 
the Shilluk best of all the Nilotic people to withstand the invaders of the 
Southern Sudan. Indeed, the Shilluk were able to preserve their integrity 
throughout the nineteenth century despite the assaults of slavers, Arab 
tribesmen, government troops, and Mahdists. Although more settled than 
either the Dinka or the Nuer, the Shilluk possessed the Nilotic inclination 
for fighting. Their tradition of combat, however, was held in check by the 
centralized political institution of the reth. Through him the British were 
able to forestall resistance, unlike the case of Dinka or Nuer societies where 
the lack of centralized authority permitted resistance by any individual or 
clan whose fighting instincts were aroused by alien control.® 

The Nuer, the Dinka, and the Shilluk are the principal, but by no means 
the only, Nilotic-speaking peoples in the Southern Sudan. East of the Nuer 
at the foot of the Ethiopian escarpment live the Anuak, who depend on 
sheep and goats rather than cattle for subsistence. Since the British did not 
introduce regular administration until 1921, the Anuak played only a 
peripheral role in the early years of British occupation of the Southern 
Sudan. One offshoot of the Anuak, however, had migrated many genera- 
tions before to Jabal Lafon, an isolated group of hills east of Mongalla. 
Known as the Pari or Berri they were here soon brought under British 
rule, for Jabal Lafon was an important staging point for operations further 
Caste 

South of the Anuak were a group of tribes scattered from the upper 
reaches of the Pibor to the present frontier between the Sudan and Uganda. 
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During the early years of the Condominium all of these African peoples 
lived, like the Anuak, on the fringe of administered territory, and although 
they frequently raided the Dinka and Bari settlements near the Bahr al- 
Jabal, the Sudan government was long content to suppress their raids by 
punitive expeditions rather than effective administration. In swamp or 
mountains these were difficult people to control, and it was not until roads 
were pushed into the interior that the Pax Britannica followed. In the hills 
farthest east of the Bahr al-Jabal live the Didinga and Longarim who, with 
the Beir to the north along the upper Pibor, form an enclave of Africans 
speaking an Eastern Sudanic language but not of the Nilotic branch. East 
of the Didinga hills on the plateau which stretches to Lake Rudolf, the 
Tapotha, a Nilotic-speaking people, graze their cattle. Like the Beir, the 
Didinga, and the Longarim, the Tapotha long remained beyond the reach 
of the Sudan government. 

South of the Dinka and their swamps an important Nilotic-speaking 
people, the Bari, live along the banks of the Bahr al-Jabal. Here the land 
beyond the river is a well-watered, undulating plain, intersected by shallow 
ravines and frequently broken by a volcanic cone called a jabal, the Arabic 
word for hill oz mountain. This fertile parkland attracted the explorers, 
merchants, missionaries, and officials who first reached the land of the Bari 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Like the Shilluk, the Bari were exposed, as 
the Dinka and the Nuer were not, to the full impact of the commercial 
and technical superiority of the invaders. In the face of this challenge Bari 
institutions disintegrated and were very nearly totally destroyed. Before 
the coming of the invaders the Bari were pastoralists in the best traditions 
of the Nilotic cattle cult and even today regard themselves as cattlemen 
although they now derive their livelihood from the soil. The transition 
from pastoral pursuits to agriculture was probably a steady process span- 
ning many generations, favored by a land eminently suited to cultivations 
and the village rather than the seasonal cattle camps and swampy pastures 
of the Dinka and the Nuer. But the depredations of the nineteenth-century 
invaders hastened this process, and at the time of the British occupation the 
Bari were predominantly dependent on agriculture. Although inhabiting 
permanent villages, the Bari were nearly as disunited as their Nilotic neigh- 
bors to the north. There was no single spiritual or temporal ruler, and the 
Bari were splintered into mutually antagonistic clans with no concept of 
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an administrative hierarchy. Those men in positions of authority, or rather 
influence, for their power to command was negligible, can be loosely di- 
vided into three groups—the ritual experts, the village chiefs or clan heads, 
and a general category of respected men. The principal spiritual leaders 
were the earth chief and the rainmakers, the most influential of whom 
trace their lineage back to the sixteenth century. Both positions were hered- 
itary and both worked closely together in the regulation of the agricultural 
life of the Bari, but they possessed no direct political control and their in- 
fluence fluctuated with their success as ritual experts. The secular leaders 
had even less authority and that derived more from personal prestige than 
position. The same applies to the notable men who either through wisdom 
or wealth attracted a following which acknowledged them as advisers and 
leaders. Even in legal disputes no single authority, ritual or secular, acted 
as an arbiter, for such affairs were decided by a council of elders.1+ Although 
the organization of Bari life reflected their village environment, at no time 
did they possess the institutions which could stand against the storm of 
invaders that poured into Bariland in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Their resistance against the slavers, the government forces, and the 
Mahdists was heroic but uncoordinated, and by the time the British arrived 
the Bari were a beaten people from whom open resistance was no longer 
a possible reaction. 

South and west of the Bari live several small tribes—the Fajulu, the 
Kakwa, the Nyangbara, the Mandari, and the Kuku—whose languages are 
all of the Nilotic group of the Eastern Sudanic subfamily and whose way of 
life, as well as language, is similar to that of the Bari. Among the Fajulu 
and Kuku, who live in the ravines and heavily wooded forests near the 
Congo-Nile divide, the rainmaker, for instance, is less powerful than among 
the Bari, but by and large the economic, political, and social life of these 
small tribes closely follows the Bari pattern. In like manner, several com- 
munities live east of the Bahr al-Jabal in the mountains which rise near 
the Uganda frontier. This cluster of small tribes—the Latuka, the Dongo- 
toro, the Lokoya, and the Lango—speak languages of the Nilotic group 
of the Eastern Sudanic subfamily and live much like the Bari.1? Indeed 
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these mountain people probably originated when certain sections of the 
Bari broke away during the Nilotic migrations and have remained stubborn- 
ly independent, each isolated in a distinct group of hills.13 From these 
mountain retreats periodic raids were launched against the Bari along the 
river or even against a rival community on a nearby jabal. Like the Anuak 
their inaccessibility prevented British administration of this mountainland 
until after the First World War. 

In the turbulent history of the Southern Sudan the migrations of larger 
groups frequently left behind pockets of people speaking related languages 
and practicing similar customs. These were mostly small, weak tribes 
which, like swirling eddies in the ebb and flow of tidal waters, were swept 
about and overwhelmed by waves of migrant invaders. By the nineteenth 
century these tribes had been confined to a belt extending from the Bari 
and nearby related tribes northwest along the rim of the ironstone plateau 
to the flat clay plains of the western Bahr al-Ghazal. The tribes of this belt 
were gradually pressed between the powerful Dinka confederation grazing 
their cattle to the northeast and the Azande farmers on the edge of the 
rain forest to the southwest. Throughout the nineteenth century these har- 
ried peoples acted as a buffer between the dominant Dinka and the aggres- 
sive Azande and were easy prey for the slave traders. By the end of the cen- 
tury so great were their losses that many had virtually ceased to exist, while 
others had been reduced to vassalage. Without imperial intervention, there 
is no doubt that the buffer zone would have soon disappeared, leaving 
Dinka and Azande face to face. On the edge of Dinka country dwell five 
small tribes—the Jur, the Luo, the Bor, the Manageir, and the Dembo— 
who all speak Nilotic languages of the Eastern Sudanic subfamily. Al- 
though conforming to Dinka habits, they are linguistically related more 
closely to the Shilluk and the Anuak than to the Dinka, representing off- 
shoots of the sixteenth-century migrations which brought the Shilluk from 
the upper Bahr al-Jabal to their present homeland. Unlike their Dinka 
neighbors these small clusters of Nilotes are mainly agriculturalists with 
few cattle but numerous goats and sheep. The Luo in particular are good 
hunters and fishers, and well known for their iron work. During the past 
century these Nilotes, however, have tended to lose their distinctive char- 
acteristics, conforming in the north to Dinka customs and in the south to 
the Azande way of life. 

13. Seligman and Seligman, Pagan Tribes, p. 239. 
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The Central Sudanic Speakers 


West of these scattered Nilotes live the Njanguleule and the Shatt who 
speak a language of the Eastern Sudanic subfamily but not of the Nilotic 
branch. South of the Njangulgule and the Shatt live the Kreish near the 
Congo-Nile divide. The Kreish and the Bongo of the Bahr al-Ghazal and 
the Moru-Madi group in Equatoria all speak Central Sudanic languages. 
Originally these Central Sudanic-speaking peoples lived further to the west 
in the vast area south of Lake Chad, from which they were pushed south 
and east by waves of migrants following behind them. The Kreish, on the 
one hand, appear to have been the north wing of this wave of Sudanic 
immigrants, and were driven across the Congo-Nile divide into the western 
Bahl al-Ghazal. The Bongo and the Moru, on the other, seem to have 
moved south into the Uele Basin where, finding the great equatorial rain 
forest an impenetrable obstacle, they were forced by the steady pressure of 
fresh waves of invaders to move northeastward into the Southern Sudan. 
Following the successive waves of Central Sudanic-speaking tribes into the 
Southern Sudan were invaders speaking languages of an entirely different 
family, the Niger-Congo linguistic group and particularly the subfamily 
called Adamawa-Eastern. The first Africans speaking languages of the 
Adamawa-Eastern subfamily to cross the Congo-Nile divide appear to have 
been a host of small tribes which settled on the fringe of the area occupied 
by the Nilotes. Never possessing the power of a large population, these 
tribes soon found themselves hopelessly compressed between the Dinka 
confederation and the fresh waves of the Azande who, speaking a language 
of the Adamawa-Eastern subfamily, followed their predecessors into the 
Southern Sudan. 


The Azande 


The first of the Azande waves probably reached the Mbomu River some- 
time in the sixteenth century and were followed by yet other waves of 
Azande migrants moving eastwards. None of these inundations acted as a 
unifying agent, and the various Azande groups intermingled in the Mbomu 
valley in a confused pattern of weak, local authorities with conflicting 
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claims and rival loyalties. In the middle of the eighteenth century a new 
group of invaders, the Avungara, crossed into the valley of the Mbomu 
from the Shinko River. The Avungara differed from their predecessors. A 
proud and military aristocracy, they imposed their authority on the multi- 
tude of Azande-speaking peoples, creating from their absorption the great 
Zande empire. 

Under the leadership of the Avungara king, Gura (1755-80), the 
Azande established a unified kingdom on the lower Mbomu and from there 
expanded. The vanguard of Azande expansion was led by adventuresome 
Avungara princes who preferred to carve out their own kingdoms rather 
than remain aristocratic subjects. Mabenge, a son of Gura, pushed eastward, 
for instance, up the Mbomu, while another son, Tombo, conquered terri- 
tory to the south and west. On their deaths early in the nineteenth century 
the kingdoms of Mabenge and Tombo were in turn divided among their 
sons. Those of Tombo continued to expand to the south and west, while 
the four sons of Mabenge extended Avungara control to the headwaters of 
the Mbomu and south and east into the Uele Valley. This Azande expan- 
sion was as much a process of assimilation as conquest, for the vanquished 
were soon absorbed into the pattern of Azande life under Avungara rule. 
Foremost among the sons of Mabenge were Nunga and Yakpati. Nunga 
and his sons, Mopoi and Liwa, established their control over the territory 
in the Bahr al-Ghazal along the Congo-Nile divide directly east of the 
Mbomu River. On the other hand, Yakpati conquered vast territories in the 
Uele Valley, and at his death in 1835 two of his sons, Tombo and Bazingbi, 
ruled kingdoms straddling the watershed between the Uele and the head- 
waters of the Nile tributaries. Bazingbi died in the 1860s, and the cus- 
tomary fraternal war broke out among his sons, one of whom, Yambio, 
successfully consolidated his position in the territory formerly administered 
by his father.14 

Unlike that of the Nilotes, Azande society is rigidly stratified. At the 
apex is the king, who invariably belongs to the ruling Avungara aris- 
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tocracy. Membership in the Avungara with all its privileges and responsi- 
bilities can only be obtained by birth through the line of the father, for 
descent and inheritance in Azande society are strictly patrilinear. In addi- 
tion to class differences, Azande society in the Southern Sudan was also 
stratified by political interests between the Avungara and Azande com- 
moners alike, and those subject peoples who had been subdued and as- 
similated by them. Although clans exist among the Azande, the center 
of their society is the family, which until recent times was a close and co- 
hesive group tied to the homestead where they lived by cultivating the soil, 
hunting, fishing, and gathering wild fruit. They possess no cattle, which 
cannot survive in the savannah forests of Zandeland, but the Azande are 
skilled artisans and craftsmen, working in iron, wood, clay, and basketry. 

The various Azande kingdoms in the Southern Sudan were separated 
from one another by a belt of uninhabited bush. The kingdom itself was 
divided into provinces and administered by the king’s sons or a few wealthy 
and trusted commoners. These provincial governors in turn ruled officials 
who were directly responsible for affairs in their districts. This pyramidal 
administrative structure provided the Avungara ruling class with a unity 
and means of control unknown among the Nilotes. It was clearly the rea- 
son for their spectacular expansion into the Southern Sudan and, as a po- 
litical system, functioned brilliantly so long as there was territory into 
which the jealous sons of a king could easily march at the expense of mili- 
tarily weak and politically divided African peoples. When the Azande 
came up against alien invaders such as the Arabs or Europeans or even the 
Dinka whom they could not overcome, the dynastic rivalries of the Avun- 
gara could find no outlet and turned inward to waste themselves in fraternal 
strife and court intrigue. In the end these rivalries, which had provided the 
driving leadership of Azande expansion, destroyed any chance of unified 
Azande action against the invasion of the outside world and ultimately re- 
duced the Azande to a subject people. 


The Invaders 


Of all the African peoples living in the Southern Sudan not one was pre- 
pared to meet the forces of alien civilizations which followed Salim up 
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the Nile to trade, to proselytize, and ultimately to conquer. These forces 
arrived in central Africa convinced of their own superiority and unwilling 
to compromise, let alone understand the African cultures which they en- 
countered. Unprepared on the one hand, unyielding on the other, neither 
the Africans nor the newcomers could find a suitable middle ground upon 
which they could compose their differences and adjust their attitudes to the 
new situation in which they found themselves. The result was a clash of 
cultures creating a violent new world in which the artistic and social values 
of African civilization were overwhelmed by the superior technology of 
the invaders and made to appear as inferior as their primitive weaponry 
and rudimentary mercantile practices. In such a conflict the Southern Su- 
danese could only delay their submission by isolating themselves behind 
the geographical defenses which had protected the Southern Sudan for so 
many centuries. 

Egypt was not the first to exploit the Southern Sudan. After its opening 
by Salim in 1840, European merchants and missionaries held the initiative 
to trade and to proselytize on the Upper Nile for the next thirty years. The 
missionaries were devout and dedicated Catholic priests, but their ignorance 
of African cultures combined with their own Christian zeal prevented any 
meaningful communication with the Africans. The early missionaries never 
overcame these obstacles to understanding, and when many of the best of 
them perished in the debilitating climate of Gondokoro, the cause of Christ 
was abandoned. The European merchants were a tougher lot. Hospitable 
and above all adventurous, they lived in Khartoum in relative comfort and 
sought their fortunes in speculative ventures on the new frontier to the 
south. They were not all, as many have supposed, the riffraff and scum of 
Europe, but without the restraints of European society these fortune hunters 
frequently compromised their own sense of morality for the sake of greater 
profits. The first contacts between the traders and the Africans had already 
been poisoned by the official Egyptian expeditions of the 1840s. These first 
experiences in culture contact had seriously disillusioned the Bari who 
greeted the Egyptian expeditions when they emerged from the Nile swamps 
at Gondokoro. The Arab soldiers and sailors made no attempt to conceal 
their contempt for the Africans, their way of life, or their pagan practices, 
and heaped scorn on the naked savages whom they regarded as inferior 
beings. 

By 1850 when the European traders arrived on the Bahr al-Jabal the 
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gap between African and Mediterranean cultures was already too wide to 
be bridged by simple good will. Nor were the activities of the traders and 
their demands upon the Africans calculated to inspire the peoples along 
the Bahr al-Jabal with confidence and friendship. The Africans met viol- 
ence with violence, but their hostile reaction only hardened the determina- 
tion of the merchants to continue the lucrative trade in ivory by war if not 
by peace. Although equipped with technical superiority on the river, the 
traders were at first insecure on land where they had to depend upon 
African cooperation for supplies as well as ivory. This equilibrium pre- 
vailed for only a few short years, however. By the 1860s the deadlock was 
broken by the traders who, unable to cooperate with the Africans, decided 
to penetrate directly into the interior, establish stations, and hunt and 
collect supplies and ivory. Such large operations could never have been 
carried out alone by the handful of European and Levantine merchants 
who had pioneered the Nilotic trade, and so large numbers of armed Arab 
servants were recruited in the north and employed to force a way into the 
land beyond the river. 

The decision to plant the bitter seed of Arab intervention quickly blos- 
somed into the distrust and fear which dominates relations between the 
Northern and Southern Sudanese to this very day. Under European direc- 
tion the Arabs intruded by force, not only inland from the Bahr al-Jabal 
but also up the Bahr al-Ghazal to Mashra‘ ar-Raqq and the plains beyond. 
Here the Arabs established stations, seized wives and slaves from among 
the neighboring African tribes, and collected ivory in the heartland of the 
Southern Sudan. Having settled in the country, these Arab retainers trans- 
formed themselves into a ruling caste through the power of their guns as 
well as by exploiting tribal rivalries and exacerbating sectional antago- 
nisms. The traditions of fighting present in Nilotic societies determined to 
a large extent their reaction to the intrusion of the traders and produced a 
violent resistance. Nevertheless, the absence of centralized institutions of 
authority among the Nilotes precluded the success of this resistance. To 
divide and rule the disunited tribes of the Southern Sudan required neither 
imagination nor skill, and by playing off one African group against another 
the traders and their Arab employees soon established their political suprem- 
acy over the African peoples near their stations. This control was never 
used, however, to produce stable conditions or constructive government, but 
the organizational and technical superiority of the traders was combined 
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with robbery and pillage to achieve maximum profits. In alliance with 
local tribes or frequently on their own the traders would carry out sys- 
tematic raids to collect ivory from supposedly hostile tribes. And as one 
locality was cleaned of ivory, the spiral of violence penetrated deeper and 
deeper into central Africa until the whole of the Bahr al-Ghazal and 
Equatoria were being plundered by the marauders. 

These raids for ivory produced secondary commodities, principally cattle 
and slaves. Originally ivory had been purchased with beads, but soon the 
supply was greater than the demand, and the only medium of exchange 
which the proud Nilotes would consider was cattle. To import cattle was 
far beyond the limited capital of the traders, who resolved the dilemma by 
simply helping local allies to rustle the cattle of neighboring rivals in 
return for the ivory. These cattle raids produced not only animals but 
men—slaves, who were swept up as the refuse of violence in the search 
for cattle and ivory. As one area after another was hunted out, ivory grew 
increasingly scarce. At the same time the traders’ policy of direct inter- 
vention resulted in the employment of large numbers of armed servants. 
To maintain these bands of retainers in the field required ever increasing 
expenditures by the traders precisely when the quantity of ivory, and con- 
sequently their income from its sale, was rapidly diminishing. Caught in a 
profit squeeze the traders could only remain in business by raising the price 
of ivory or diversifying their operations. The gradual rise in prices, 
however, never offset the precipitous decline of profits, and so the traders 
turned more and more to the trade in slaves in order to balance income 
against expenditure and still make money. At first the traders tried to 
cut their overhead by enrolling captured slaves into the ranks of their 
armed following, but by 1860 this practice had been extended to include 
a regular export trade in slaves. Like the ivory trade in its early years, the 
export of slaves proved highly profitable and soon attracted an ever greater 
number of speculators until the slave trade quickly eclipsed that in ivory. 
Along the Bahr al-Jabal and throughout the Bahr al-Ghazal regions a 
series of zariba or fenced enclosures was erected, manned by armed re- 
tainers who ranged far and wide to plunder cattle camps and villages and 
to enslave the bewildered inhabitants. 


15. Gray, Southern Sudan, p. 50. 
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Of all the peoples of the Southern Sudan the Dinka and the Nuer were 
perhaps the best able to protect themselves from the marauders by retreat- 
ing into the inaccessible swamps, sallying forth only to attack the zaribas 
and recapture cattle. Indeed, their reaction was not dissimilar to the patterns 
of fighting and cattle-raiding customary among the Nilotes who were 
simply employing traditional means to resist the traders. Further to the 
south the Azande were at first also able to withstand the assaults of the 
slavers until the traders learned to exploit the dynastic squabbles of the 
Avungara leaders. By the 1870s the Azande in the Sudan were hard 
pressed by the slavers, who captured many Azande as slaves, including some 
of the paramount Avungara princes. They never appear, however, to have 
totally disrupted Azande society. With their own military traditions and 
centralized political authority the Azande were able to resist the traders 
sufficiently to maintain the integrity of their political and social institutions. 
But between the Dinka and the Azande lay the belt of weak tribes who 
were defenseless against the predatory bands of the slave traders. Here on 
the edge of the ironstone plateau from Daym az-Zubayr in the west to 
Rumbek in the east were concentrated more than eighty stations from 
which armed raiders roamed the countryside, depopulating the Dembo, the 
Jur, the Bongo, and others, and plundering their cultivations. These tribes 
possessed neither the military traditions of the Azande nor the love of 
fighting of their Nilotic neighbors, while their sedentary way of life and 
circumscribed political institutions, which were limited to the village, 
produced only a feeble, and usually futile, resistance. These unfortunate 
peoples were soon either enslaved or driven to submit to the dreaded 
Azande or the Dinka who regarded them as tributaries. Tens of thousands 
of people were lost, and several tribes nearly vanished as cohesive political 
or social units. Pressed between the Azande and the Dinka and pillaged by 
the slave traders, the small tribes of the Bahr al-Ghazal were saved from 
immediate extinction only by the establishment of British imperial rule in 
the Southern Sudan. 

The discovery of the source of the White Nile by John Hanning Speke 
in 1863 stimulated imperial interest in the Upper Nile. Speke quickly 
foresaw the role which the Nile would play in the opening of central 
Africa to the world and urged Isma'il Pasha, the new viceroy of Egypt, to 
take the lead in casting new light on unknown Africa by establishing an 
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Egyptian imperium in the equatorial regions. Hitherto the initiative in the 
Southern Sudan had been in the hands of the European merchants and 
their large following of Arab employees, for none of the successors of 
Muhammad ‘Ali had wished to emulate his foreign adventures—none, 
that is, until Isma'il Pasha gained the viceroyalty in 1863. Isma‘il was 
intrigued by expansion in any direction but particularly up the Nile into 
the vast hinterland of the Southern Sudan. He continued to introduce 
European institutions and technology into the Sudan and gradually exerted 
Egyptian authority over the Nile trade. Between 1863 and 1867 the 
European traders were taxed and discriminated against until they left the 
Sudan and from that time no longer played any role in its commercial life, 
the control of which fell to Egyptians and Arabs from the Northern Sudan. 
Free from any local European opposition, Isma‘il prepared for the decisive 
advance up the Nile, which he hoped would acquire a vast equatorial em- 
pire for Egypt and its ruler. 


Baker on the Nile 


The man Isma'il chose to lead “the greatest expedition of modern times” 
was the English sportsman and traveler, Sir Samuel Baker.’® Although in 
his late forties, Baker still possessed enormous physical strength and en- 
durance. A hunter of great reknown, he had shot tigers in Ceylon and bears 
in the Balkans. Baker, however, was more than just a Victorian animal- 
killer. While in Ceylon he had devoted his energies to the successful devel- 
opment of tropical land and acquired there a lasting belief in the economic 
potential of tropical countries. Thus, when he undertook the task of win- 
ning an equatorial empire for Isma‘il, Baker was as much concerned with 
introducing civilization and legitimate commerce into the Southern Sudan 
as with suppressing its trade in slaves. He failed in both undertakings. 
Although lavishly equipped, the expedition had to squander much of 
its time and energy in breaking through the sudd, and did not reach 
Gondokoro until April 1872. Thereafter Baker performed prodigious feats 
and carried all before him. “All obstacles have been surmounted,” he 
wrote to his brother. “All enemies have been subdued—and the slavers 


16, S. W. Baker to John Baker, Apr. 5, 1869, quoted in Gray, Southern Sudan, p. 87. 
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who had the audacity to attack the troops have been crushed. The slave 
trade of the White Nile has been suppressed—and the country annexed, 
so that Egypt extends to the equator.” 17 On the surface, Baker’s assessment 
of his work appeared correct. In reality he had only succeeded in transfer- 
ring the nominal rule of the Arab slavers to the Egyptian government 
whose actual control was confined to a few scattered posts. Moreover, 
Baker did little to alter the pattern of violence between the Africans and 
the newcomers which had been established during the preceding decades 
and which played an increasing role in the lives of the Southern Sudanese. 
The Africans resisted Baker as they had resisted the traders, and although 
their resistance was no more successful in driving Baker away than it had 
been in eliminating the slavers, a tradition of resistance to alien control 
was growing within those societies which would condition their response 
to the imposition of authority in the future. To be sure the Egyptian admin- 
istration could subdue the Bari along the river and establish security by 
its superior technology, but in the hinterland beyond the river this supe- 
riority was dissipated in the stretches of parkland and lost amidst the hills 
and mountain ranges where the resistance previously exerted against the 
traders was simply transferred to the Egyptian government. Except for iso- 
lated posts, Egyptian technical and organizational supremacy was checked 
by geography, which even the mighty Baker failed to overcome, and the 
task of consolidating and extending Baker’s skeletal administration was 
left to his successor, Charles George Gordon. 


Gordon in Equatoria 


“Chinese” Gordon came to Africa in 1873 after a brilliant career in China 
followed by a period of withdrawal from the limelight to build forts at 
Gravesend and to meditate on God and man. Employed by Isma‘il to re- 
place Baker, Gordon brought to Equatoria a greater sense of detachment 
accompanied by thoughtful insights into the violent relationships which 
conditioned life in the Southern Sudan. But Gordon also came to Equatoria 


17. S. W. Baker to John Baker, May 20, 1873, quoted in Gray, Southern Sudan, 
Pp. 102-03. 
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to establish the system of administration which Baker had failed to create 
and upon which the success of Egyptian imperial rule and economic de- 
velopment depended. Administration requires cooperation, and cooperation 
can be achieved by persuasion or force. Gordon at first tried peaceful 
confrontations with the Africans, but even his eloquence and good will 
could not wipe clean the slate of violence which had dominated relations 
between the Africans and the invaders. The tradition of resistance was 
already too deeply rooted. Like Baker, Gordon found himself resorting to 
force to build his stations, acquire supplies, and compel the aloof and in- 
dependent inhabitants beyond the river to submit to Egyptian authority. 

The vanguard of Gordon’s administration was led by his European sub- 
ordinates whose restless energies and technical skills were required to open 
up lines of communication and to establish new posts. But the Europeans 
had little influence over relations between the Africans and the Arab set- 
tlers who flocked to the government stations, and they appear as frustrated 
spectators of the central drama of acculturation between Arab and African. 
Several of Gordon’s Egyptian and Sudanese officials were experienced and 
trustworthy officers, but the majority were political exiles from the north 
who detested their banishment into equatorial Africa and who sought 
every opportunity to profit at the expense of the despised blacks. Nor was 
this attitude toward the Southern Sudanese confined to Gordon’s scurrilous 
subordinates. The traders, predominantly Danaqla from the Dunqula 
Reach in Nubia, had more or less settled in the Southern Sudan as pioneers 
determined to make their commercial fortunes by violence if necessary. 
They comprised the bulk of the inhabitants at the government stations and 
even constructed their own trading posts in the interior from which they 
carried on an active trade in ivory and slaves. Gordon and indeed virtually 
all European administrators who have ever served in the Southern Sudan 
wished to rid the land of these Arab jallaba (merchants), but until the 
establishment of British imperial rule they were able to skirt the authority 
of the government and contribute to the spiral of violence by their bel- 
ligerent trading methods. Gordon retired from Equatoria in 1876 weary 
of the Sudan and discouraged at the little progress he had made to intro- 
duce administration and commerce to Equatoria or to improve the hostile 
relations existing between the rulers and the ruled. 
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Gesst in the Babr al-Ghazal 


Although the pattern of violence remained in Equatoria, Baker and Gordon 
had instituted Egyptian rule along the Bahr al-Jabal and nominal control 
in the interior. To the west, in the Bahr al-Ghazal, Egyptian authority was 
never so firmly planted and from the beginning was directly challenged by 
the powerful slave traders whose zaribas were scattered throughout the 
province. The struggle between the traders and the Egyptian government 
began in 1869 when Muhammad al-Hilali arrived in the Bahr al-Ghazal 
with orders to set up an Egyptian administration. Al-Hilali at once came up 
against the greatest of the Bahr al-Ghazal tradets, az-Zubayr Rahma 
Mansur, a Ja‘li merchant from Khartoum. Az-Zubayr came to the Bahr al- 
Ghazal in 1856, and within a decade had built a vast trading empire which 
radiated from his headquarters at Daym az-Zubayr. Like the other traders, 
az-Zubayr was not inclined to hand over his commercial network to the 
Egyptian government without a struggle, and after numerous intrigues he 
marched against al-Hilali in 1872, defeated the Egyptian troops, and killed 
their leader. His prestige enhanced by this victory, his position became 
virtually indisputable after he defeated the Rizayqat Baqqara of southern 
Kordofan and Darfur the following year. Unable to destroy az-Zubayr, 
Isma‘il decided to make the best of a bad situation, and officially recog- 
nized him as the governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal. To az-Zubayr, Darfur, 
which remained beyond the sphere of Egyptian control, represented an 
untapped source of slaves and loot, and so he marched northward from 
the Bahr al-Ghazal and defeated the army of the Fur sultan at the battle of 
al-Manawashi in October 1874. The Egyptian government at once sought 
to capitalize on az-Zubayr’s conquest and rushed an expeditionary force 
westward from Kordofan. Finding his authority contested by the adminis- 
tration at Khartoum, az-Zubayr journeyed to Egypt to present his case be- 
fore Isma'il and to win khedivial recognition for his position in Darfur. 
This blunder was his undoing. The khedive placed az-Zubayr under house 
arrest in Cairo and inaugurated measures to break his power in the Bahr 
al-Ghazal. 

The slavers were not prepared to submit peacefully. Led by Sulayman, 
the son of az-Zubayr, the Arab traders rallied on army of some six thousand 
slave troops and nine thousand Arabs and others, and proclaimed their 
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intention of conquering all of the Southern Sudan and then marching on 
Khartoum. The government forces were placed under the command of 
Romolo Gessi, an energetic Italian who had fought with Garibaldi and 
later accompanied Gordon to Equatoria. Again technological superiority 
carried the day. With the use of congreve rockets Gessi took Wau in 
December 1878 and within six months had broken the rebellion and 
executed Sulayman. But victory in war did not mean successful rule in 
peace. Gessi found himself the master of a devastated land in which the 
traditional pattern of violence between African and Arab culminated in 
anarchy and chaos. 18 

Having defeated the traders, Gessi attempted to break this tragic relation- 
ship during his short governorship between 1879 and 1881. He met with 
only limited success. In the central Bahr al-Ghazal he deported many 
traders and executed others, so that the remnants of tribal groups returned 
to the vicinity of the stations from which they had fled before the assaults 
of the traders. Even those Dinka who had retreated to the relative security 
of the swamps began to occupy land abandoned many years before. In the 
west and south, however, Gessi’s efforts proved fruitless. Those traders 
who had been evicted from the western Bahr al-Ghazal simply re-estab- 
lished their operations in southern Kordofan and Darfur and continued to 
raid across the Bahr al-‘Arab for slaves. To the south, along the Congo- 
Nile watershed, Gessi failed completely to prevent the destruction of the 
Azande kingdoms. After defeating al-Hilali in 1872, az-Zubayr turned his 
forces against the Azande chiefs, and by exploiting the dynastic intrigues 
and personal jealousies among the Avungara princes, he was able to defeat 
them in turn. When az-Zubayr was detained in Cairo, other traders took 
up where he had left off. Establishing zariba in Azande districts they con- 
tinued to play on Avungara rivalries until many Azande were enrolled as 
porters and their women exported as slaves. Although Gessi made several 
feeble attempts to create a more favorable relationship with the Azande 
chiefs, his preoccupation with the heartland of the Bahr al-Ghazal pre- 
cluded any full-scale attack on the traders to the south who continued to 
filter slaves from Zandeland past Gessi’s officials. 

18. All observers attest to the widespread operations of the slave traders, but few 
have hazarded a reckoning of the total number of Southern Sudanese sent to the north. 


Gordon estimated that between 1874 and 1879 some 80,000 to 100,000 slaves were 
exported from the Bahr al-Ghazal. See Gray, Southern Sudan, pp. 126-27. 
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Gessi left the Bahr al-Ghazal in 1881 only to die at Suez on his way 
back to Italy. Perhaps it was just as well, for his attempts to produce a 
mutually beneficial relationship between the Egyptian administration and 
the people of the Bahr al-Ghazal perished before the Mahdist rebellion 
which soon swept over the Sudan, perpetuating the former patterns of 
violence and deepening the tradition of resistance which had become a part 
of every Southern Sudanese society. 


The Mahdists in the Southern Sudan 


The Mahdist revolt officially began on June 29, 1881, when Muhammad 
Ahmad declared himself to be the Mahdi. He soon gathered a large fol- 
lowing, including all the discontented elements scattered throughout the 
Northern Sudan. The Mahdi’s call to the jzhad or holy war in order to 
return the Sudan to a primitive, purer form of Islam was, for the Northern 
Sudanese, a re-affirmation of the deeper mysticism and meaning of Sudanese 
Islam in striking contrast to the orthodox, legalistic Islam practiced by the 
Egyptian rulers. Although the religious motive provided the driving power 
of the Mahdiya, it alone could not weld together the disparate peoples of 
the Sudan to rebel against Egyptian rule. Oppressive taxation, the disrup- 
tion of the profitable slave trade, the hatred of those traders evicted from 
the Bahr al-Ghazal, and the bitter resentment of tribes whose freedom had 
been circumscribed and whose property had been taxed by a government 
that gave few services and little security in return, all served to rally dis- 
sident elements to the Mahdi’s cause. His forces went from success to suc- 
cess, culminating in the annihilation of a large Egyptian army under the 
command of General Hicks, a retired British officer, at Shaykan near El 
Obeid in November 1883. Following this overwhelming victory the Mahdi 
sent Karam Allah Kurqusawi, a former merchant in the Bahr al-Ghazal, at 
the head of several thousand men to conquer the province. Sweeping all 
before him, Karam Allah advanced into the Bahr al-Ghazal early in 1884 
and by April had marshaled his forces before Daym az-Zubayr. Deserted 
by his officers and troops, the new governor, Lupton Bey, had no choice but 
to surrender. His capitulation ended the brief history of Egyptian rule in 
that tragic land. 
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Having captured the Bahr al-Ghazal, Karam Allah next sent expeditions 
into Equatoria and the Azande country, but neither territory was occupied 
and the Mahdist invasions were more in the character of an extended raid. 
In Equatoria the Mahdists marched to Amadi, where the Egyptian garrison 
was driven out after a prolonged and bloody siege, and in the Azande 
country they laid waste the territory of Zemio. Despite these victories the 
Mahdist forces in the Bahr al-Ghazal were recalled to Omdurman on the 
death of the Mahdi in June 1885. By the end of the year there were no 
longer any Mahdist forces south of the Bahr al-Arab, and except for an 
occasional raid, the khalifa made no other attempt to occupy the province. 
Except for the brief Belgian expeditions which crossed the watershed in 
1893-94 to establish a few temporary posts in the western Bahr al-Ghazal, 
the peoples of the province were left free from interference until the arrival 
of the last of the invaders—the British. During these fifteen years between 
the retirement of the Mahdists and the coming of the British the traditional 
tribal movements began again after being disrupted for a generation. 

In the south the Azande pushed northward, raiding the tribes of the 
central and western Bahr al-Ghazal as they had done earlier in the century. 
About 1890 the Azande under Zemio attacked the combined forces of the 
Bai, Golo, Sere, and Ndogo who had sought safety in the Kpete zariba 
located on the Ngoku River, and drove them in headlong flight to the east. 
Two years later Zemio’s raiders reappeared and besieged an allied force of 
Ndogo, Woro, and Njangulgule at the stronghold of Sarago. After a long 
siege the Azande again forced the defenders to flee with heavy losses. But 
Zemio’s assaults were designed for plunder, not conquest, and a greater 
threat to the independence of the Bahr al-Ghazal tribes came from Tam- 
bura, the powerful Avungara leader located near the Congo-Nile divide 
east of Zemio. Tambura had been reinstated in his father’s territory along 
the watershed by the Egyptian government in 1879, and from this base he 
extended his control northward to the Bo River. Upon the withdrawal of 
the Mahdists he completed his subjection of the Belanda and pressed further 
down the Sue River to the Dinka country, subduing the Bongo and other 
tribes near Wau.!? Here Tambura’s advance guard fought several incon- 
clusive battles with the Dinka, and in the summer of 1900 a Zande raiding 


19. P. Stefano Santandrea, A Tribal History of the Western Babr al-Ghazal (Bologna, 
1964), PP. 42-43, 66, 72-73, 91-93, 149-50. 
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party pushed through the Bahr al-Ghazal to within four days’ march of 
Tawhiqiyah on the White Nile.2° 

The result of these Azande encroachments was a continuation of the 
pattern of violence which the tribes of the Bahr al-Ghazal had come to 
expect from invaders, whether Egyptians, Arabs, Europeans, or Africans. 
The weak tribes were further reduced to vassalage, while the strong Dinka 
confederation remained sullenly defiant, their backs to the swamps, await- 
ing the trial of strength with the Azande which, before British intervention, 
appeared inevitable. 

Unlike the Bahr al-Ghazal, Equatoria was never free from alien invaders. 
After the recall of Karam Allah in 1885, Equatoria remained in the hands 
of the Egyptian administration under the enigmatic governor, Emin Pasha. 
Although cut off from Egypt and the outside world, Emin managed to 
continue a semblance of government at the river stations for three years 
more. In 1888, however, the Mahdi’s successor, the khalifa ‘Abd Allahi, 
could no longer tolerate this last vestige of Egyptian rule in the Sudan. 
He ordered an expedition to the Upper Nile under the command of ‘Umar 
Salih to seize the Egyptian stations which clung so precariously to the 
banks of the river. At first the Mahdists swept all before them, capturing 
Rajjaf and defeating a relief force, but at Dufile the Equatorial troops stood 
firm and drove the Mahdists back with heavy losses. Equatoria would prob- 
ably have settled into a desultory stalemate if the soldiers of Emin Pasha 
had not mutinied. A minority remained loyal to Emin and the Egyptian flag 
under which they served. When the governor accompanied Stanley’s relief 
expedition to the coast in the spring of 1889, some followed all the way to 
Zanzibar. Most, however, stayed behind under the leadership of Salim Bey 
at Kavalli near the southern tip of Lake Albert, while the mutinous Equa- 
torial troops camped in the hills west of the lake under their leader, Fadl 
al-Mula Bey. Here in the autumn of 1892 Fadl al-Mula joined the service 
of the Congo Free State and became Leopold’s representative on the Nile 
shore. Lapsing into the security of indolence, the Equatorials remained in 
the hills, living off the land until taken by surprise in January 1894 by a 
strong Mahdist force. Fad] al-Mula was killed and his troops virtually an- 
nihilated. Only a few survived to make their way to Kavalli to join Salim 
Bey. 

20. SIR, no. 73 (Aug. 1900). 
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All of these events took place on the fringe of Equatoria, and although 
the inhabitants of the province were not directly involved in the disinte- 
gration of Egyptian administration, the pattern of violence continued 
throughout the land beyond the Bahr al-Jabal. At first the Mahdists at 
Rajjaf tried to fill the vacuum left by the collapse of the Egyptian regime. 
They were opposed, not only by the inhabitants, but also by large numbers 
of armed bands consisting of followers of former slave traders and deserters 
from the Equatorial battalions who lived off terrified villagers. Attracted by 
the life of a freebooter more fugitives swelled the ranks of these marauding 
bands after the dissolution of Egyptian administration to roam over the 
countryside looting and killing. The familiar pattern of violence was thus 
widened and deepened, the African social structure was further under- 
mined, and the traditional authorities were replaced by African condottieri. 
The Mahdists struggled against this disorder, but like the Egyptian admin- 
istration their attempts to establish their unquestioned authority only added 
to the spiraling violence. Unable to attract the Bari and related peoples by 
appeals to Mahdism, ‘Umar Salih relied on force and fear to win support. 
Like the Egyptian administration before him, however, he was only able 
to control the localities around his few isolated stations. To be sure, a few 
of the Bari collaborated with the Mahdists, but most Bari resisted. Indeed, 
the tradition of resistance appears to have been sufficiently strong to over- 
come fear of losing property and life. 

The Mahdiya in the Southern Sudan must therefore be regarded as the 
culmination of a long series of misfortunes which, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, had fallen upon the Upper Nile. Before the coming 
of the traders and the Egyptian administration the peoples of the Southern 
Sudan were preoccupied with their internal social, political, and economic 
concerns and maintaining their freedom of action against the designs of 
neighboring tribes. Naturally, the largest, best organized, and most bel- 
ligerent peoples prevailed against the weaker. The Azande had been press- 
ing northeastward across the Congo-Nile divide throughout the nineteenth 
century until checked by the imposition of Egyptian administration in the 
Bahr al-Ghazal. The small, weak tribes scattered before them—the Bongo, 
the Kreish, the Shatt, and others—could not withstand the well-organized 
fighting machine of the Avungara chiefs. And there were the Dinka tribes 
who also appear to have been expanding at the expense of their weaker 
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neighbors. Less cohesive than the Azande and unwilling to acknowledge a 
supreme ruler, the Dinka were nevertheless slowly pushing westward from 
the swamps of the Nile and by sheer weight of numbers driving the less 
powerful tribes before them. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century the fluid, anarchical society 
of the Southern Sudan was disrupted by the arrival of three waves of 
invaders—the slave traders, the Egyptian administrators, and the Mahdists. 
Each of these three in turn not only disrupted tribal life and society in the 
Southern Sudan but established relations between the Africans and the 
newcomers on the basis of force and set the pattern of violence which re- 
mained unchanged for half a century. Playing on tribal animosities and 
rivalries, the traders raided and plundered the inhabitants of Equatoria for 
ivory as well as for slaves whom they sent northward to fill the harems and 
the battalions of Egypt and the Middle East. 

The advent of Egyptian administration brought an end to large-scale 
slave raiding, particularly in the Bahr al-Ghazal under Gessi and in Equa- 
toria under Gordon, but the European officials were never able to persuade 
the peoples of the Southern Sudan to accept Egyptian administration. Tribes 
like the Dinka or the Nuer or even the Feroge or the Njangulgule were 
as loath to be subjects of the Egyptian government as the objects of slave 
traders. To maintain their rule in the Southern Sudan, the Egyptian ad- 
ministrators found it increasingly necessary to employ force to obtain ac- 
knowledgment of Egyptian authority, and numerous punitive expeditions 
were required to suppress resistance to Egyptian rule. Chiefs were shot, 
their peoples killed, cattle seized, and crops taken. The hereditary rulers of 
the people were lost; the traditional way of life was further disrupted. 

The third wave of invaders, the Mahdists, perpetuated this spiral of 
violence. Fanatically inspired by the cause of the Mahdi and certain of 
their divine mission to rid the earth of the infidel, the Mahdists carried the 
jihad into the Southern Sudan. The purpose of the jihad was to destroy the 
last trace of Egyptian rule in the Sudan and to win the Africans to Mahdism. 
Although the peoples of the Southern Sudan were anxious to free them- 
selves from Egyptian control, they did not wish simply to exchange the 
rule of the Egyptians for that of the Mahdists. Profoundly jealous of their 
independence and indifferent to Islam, the tribes resisted attempts by the 
new invaders to force Mahdist rule and religion upon them. As before, fire 
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and sword were spread throughout the Southern Sudan to force the people 
to submit to the authority of the khalifa. Like the traders and the Egyptian 
officials before them, the Mahdists fought the Southern Sudanese, further 
weakening their former traditional way of living, and causing, in turn, a 
further breakdown of African society. Thus, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, contact between the Southern Sudanese and the outside world had 
been, with but few exceptions, violent and bloody, bringing upon the un- 
fortunate inhabitants increased suffering and hardship. Throughout much 
of the Southern Sudan the impact of the newcomers had been utterly 
destructive, leaving a legacy of bitterness, hate, and fear. Only a few of the 
southerners had grasped the implications of the numerous innovations 
which the invaders had brought to the Upper Nile; the rest remained at 
best suspicious, at worst openly hostile. After half a century of violence 
they were clearly an exhausted people who had developed, on the one hand, 
a deep distrust of aliens and, on the other, a powerful tradition of resistance 
to them. These factors largely determined relations between the Southern 
Sudanese and the fourth wave of invaders, the European powers. 


The Arrival of the British in the Bahr al-Ghazal 


Although the Belgians and the French were the first representatives of the 
European powers to enter the Bahr al-Ghazal, they were too few in number 
and their sojourn was too short to have any lasting impact on the Southern 
Sudanese. At the opening of the twentieth century Leopold once again 
sought to exert his claims to the Bahr al-Ghazal and thereby drew the 
British into the Southern Sudan to dispute the king’s claims by an effective 
and permanent occupation. On December 12, 1900, the British invasion of 
the Bahr al-Ghazal began when their Sudanese troops disembarked at 
Mashra‘ ar-Raqq.? t 

The Fourteenth Sudanese was the vanguard of British rule in the Southern 
Sudan that, in the twentieth century, ultimately broke the pattern of viol- 

21. Although in theory the Sudan was ruled by a partnership of British and Egyptians 
in an Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, the country, particularly the Southern Sudan, was 
administered by the British. The Egyptians never had any influence in the administration 


of the Southern Sudan. In this sense it was in fact the British alone, and not an Anglo- 
Egyptian administration, who ruled the Upper Nile. 
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ence which had characterized the history of the Upper Nile in the nine- 
teenth. The arrival of British forces confronted the Southern Sudanese once 
more with an alien invader equipped with superior technology and organi- 
zation. As before, the southerners reacted with silent and sullen, or, at 
times, open and violent resistance frequently followed by the traditional 
retirement into the geographical sanctuaries of the Southern Sudan. Un- 
like the invaders of the nineteenth century, the British successfully thrust 
their administrative control to the farthest reaches of the south and after a 
period of pacification forced the Southern Sudanese to submit to British rule 
and to accommodate themselves to the westernization introduced by British 
rulers. The British came to conquer and to rule. They sometimes conquered 
by persuasion but also by the effective display and use of force. The puni- 
tive expedition replaced the freebooter, the police patrol the raids of trader 
and official. Of course, Egypt and the Mahdists had sought to destroy the 
independent action of the Southern Sudanese tribes. Both had failed. 
Egypt's limited resources were engulfed in the geographical immensity of 
the Southern Sudan and were finally overwhelmed by the Mahdists whose 
efforts to retain political control in the south were compromised by their 
religious fanaticism and limited by their unsophisticated arms. The British 
were more successful in establishing and maintaining their authority. They 
were, of course, equipped with an enormous technical superiority directed 
by efficient and devoted officials. Moreover, many of the tribes were dis- 
rupted, if not virtually destroyed, by half a century of violent contact with 
the outsiders. Yet this did not result in a rapid British conquest of the 
Southern Sudan. The vast geographical extent of the Southern Sudan 
vitiated the superiority of British technology and reduced the effectiveness 
of British resources. Tropical disease eliminated many officials and fre- 
quently created a dearth of leadership which hindered the consolidation of 
British rule. African resistance not only delayed the imposition of British 
administrative control but conditioned its character. In the end the British 
did successfully establish their authority, but the task was accomplished as 
much by the efforts of the British administrative officers to seek a middle 
ground of understanding between the ruler and the ruled as by the military 
victories of British soldiers. And African resistance, both passive and open, 
played a critical part in forcing British officials to find a middle ground 
where accommodation was possible and collaboration honorable. After 
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the years of resistance and pacification ended in the 19208, the whirlwind 
of violence was stilled for a generation; and as long as the Pax Britannica 
remained on the Upper Nile, the traditional, violent relationship between 
the Southern Sudanese and the invaders was temporarily broken. 

At Mashra‘ ar-Raqq the British officers first came in contact with the 
Dinka, who typically refused to have anything to do with the newcomers.”* 
They evinced no “great joy at the sight of the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment,” and appeared apathetic and sullenly uncooperative if not openly 
hostile.22 They stubbornly refused to supply carriers, which were neces- 
sary if the expedition was to march quickly into the interior, and remained 
stolidly unmoved by the blandishments aud entreaties of the British officers. 
One chief justified his refusal with the logical but unhelpful remark “that 
when the French came to his country they did not ask for carriers, but 
made him presents, but the first thing the Sudan Government did was to 
ask him to provide them carriers.’24 Unwilling to use coercion on 4 sus: 
picious population whose good will he sought to win, the leader of the 
mission, Col. W. S. Sparkes, had no alternative but to order the men to 
carry their own supplies until the artival of donkeys from Omdurman 
relieved the situation. But the problem of transport was soon compounded 
by a much more serious difficulty. Locusts and insufficient rain had so re- 
duced the local crops that the Dinka had not enough grain for themselves, 
let alone any for barter, and because he could not live off the land each 
Sudanese soldier had to carry thirty pounds of durra in addition to his 
equipment. 


The March into the Interior 


Despite the hostility of the inhabitants and the lack of transport, the expe- 
dition pushed into the Bahr al-Ghazal, and on New Years Day 1901 
Sparkes raised the British and Egyptian flags at Jur Ghattas, a former slave 


22. There were two exceptions to the otherwise uniform hostility of the Dinka. On 
Sept. 22, 1900, two minor Dinka leaders, Alleo of the Jur Ghattas and Serur ‘Umar 
of Mashra‘ ar-Raqq, arrived in Omdurman to request the protection of the Sudan 
government. 

23. SIR, no. 70 (May 1900). 

24. Quoted in SIR, no. 80 (Mar. 1901). 
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zariba 120 miles southwest of Mashra‘ at-Raqq. Leaving a garrison there 
under Major W. A. Boulnois, Sparkes pressed on to Tonj where the head- 
quarters of the expedition were temporarily established.” From Tonj 
Sparkes continued to Wau, which he occupied on January 17. Here he and 
his party were, for the first time during the advance, cordially received. 
Wau is situated on the fringe of the Dinka country and in the winter of 
T9OL was surrounded by a host of disorganized and diverse peoples who 
had fled from the Azande and for safety had accepted varying degrees of 
vassalage under the Dinka. Despite attempts by the Dinka to incite these 
people against the British, most of their chiefs rushed to Wau to offer their 
allegiance to the government and to request protection from their over- 
lords. Although these harassed and exploited peoples could furnish neither 
carriers nor supplies, Sparkes was so delighted by their friendly welcome 
that he accepted their presents and assured them of the government’s pro- 
tection. Clearly, the leaders of these weak and decimated tribes whose in- 
stitutions and traditions had been largely destroyed sought to gain more by 
collaboration with the British than by resisting like the Dinka, whose 
traditions of resistance, fighting, and independence militated against any 
such accommodation. 

Throughout the spring of 1901, numerous Sudanese patrols explored 
the marshy plains lying between Mashra' ar-Raqq and the ironstone plateau 
in order to show the flag and to construct government stations at strategic 
locations, usually on the site of a former slave trader’s zariba or Egyptian 
government post. By the summer, Daym az-Zubayr, Wau, Tonj, Shambe, 
Mashra’ ar-Raqq, and Rumbek had been occupied by Sudanese troops un- 
der British officers, and the administrative headquarters moved to Wau, 
which could be reached in the rainy season by shallow-draft steamers 
coming up the Jur River. This was lonely work in which the efforts of the 
few British officers appeared of little consequence against the immensity of 
the land and the sullen resistance of the people. Except for the pathetic 
refugees who clustered around Wau seeking safety and hoping for food, 
the Southern Sudanese studiously avoided the occupiers. 

The Azande in particular remained aloof, and only a few Dinka leaders 
came into the stations to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Sudan gov- 
ernment. The Nuer and most of the Dinka continued to sulk in their home- 
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steads or boast in the cattle camps that they would fight this new govern- 
ment as they had fought the traders, the Egyptians, and the Mahdists. 
Usually such bravado was for the benefit of the young men huddled around 
the dung fires, for when actually confronted by a patrol of well-armed 
troops, they would meekly surrender or slink off through the high grass. 
But occasionally they did not. Near Rumbek a party of Nuer who were 
rustling Dinka cattle turned on a government force and were only driven 
off by the steady fire of the troops. In April another Nuer raiding patty 
attacked a detachment of Sudanese under Major Boulnois, and although 
the Nuer were dispersed by a volley of rifle fire, they continued to roam the 
countryside, raiding cattle and skirmishing with government patrols.?® 
Clearly, the reactions of both Dinka and Nuer were governed by their 
traditions of resistance established over the past half century, but as in the 
past their lack of a central authority prevented the formation of a united 
front against the British. At no time did the British officers encounter any 
determined opposition. Hopelessly disunited and distrustful of aliens and 
their culture, the Dinka and the Nuer were content to confine their resis- 
tance at this latest intrusion to sullen seclusion mixed, when tension became 
unbearable, with sudden ill-coordinated assaults on isolated outposts. 

Although Colonel Sparkes had successfully established the government's 
presence from Daym az-Zubayr to Rumbek, he had yet to penetrate the 
ironstone plateau controlled in the southwest by the powerful Azande chief- 
tains. He had been carefully instructed in Khartoum not to attempt the 
conquest of the Azande by force if he could obtain their submission by 
peace. He had sent letters of friendship to the Azande chiefs upon his 
arrival at Wau but had received no reply. He waited, his energies absorbed 
by the task of establishing garrisons, until May, when envoys from Tambura 
arrived at Wau bearing gifts and professing peace. Sparkes prepared at 
once to march to Tambura to accept in person the allegiance of the Azande 
chief. 

Tambura’s willingness to acknowledge the authority of the Sudan gov- 
ernment was an important step in the British occupation of the Bahr al- 
Ghazal. With the hostile Dinka located to the north and east of the gov- 
ernment stations, the British did not wish to face Azande opposition to the 
south and west, and the officials in Khartoum hoped that Sparkes might 
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enlist Azande support for the British administration of the Bahr al-Ghazal 
as Gessi and Lupton had done nearly twenty years before for the Egyptian. 
The only alternative was to crush the Azande by force, a gloomy prospect, 
requiring substantial military resources which the British were loath to 
commit in order to occupy such “wretched stuff.” 

Accompanied by Capt. H. E. Haymes of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
a Sudanese officer, and twenty-five troops, Colonel Sparkes left Wau on 
June 4. Tambura’s town was situated on the Congo-Nile watershed, 180 
miles south of Wau across rolling country broken by numerous streams. 
During the rains the grass is tall and soaked by heavy dew and rain which 
saturates the traveler and brings on aches and chills compounded by the 
fevers of malaria from which all the members of the party, and particularly 
Sparkes, suffered. The paths were obscured by the thick growth and made 
monotonous by the walls of grass on either side. As they approached Tam- 
bura, however, the rigors of the march were forgotten in the exuberant re- 
ception they were given by the Azande. 

On June 23, twenty-seven carriers laden with baskets of food and led by 
a brother of Tambura met the party to escort them. On the following 
afternoon Tambura himself greeted the expedition amidst a “flourish of 
trumpets and much powder.’”* He was an “intelligent-looking man of 
medium height, stout and thick set, about 50 with straggly beard and 
moustache, dressed in white shirt and trousers, blue frock coat and terai 
hat; speaks Arabic well.”?° That night the party camped in an open field 
to prepare for the grand entrance to Tambura’s court on the following 
day. Here the British officers and their Sudanese troops were provided with 
food brought by a continuous stream of some sixty carriers. The next morn- 
ing, June 25, Sparkes and his men entered the compound accompanied by 
Tambura himself and his band, a bizarre group of musicians playing three 
French horns, an Umm Baya, and numerous drums. Sparkes inspected 
Tambura’s bodyguard, some three hundred men all armed with Lebel 
rifles and bandoliers containing ammunition. For the next six days he and 
his men were lavishly entertained—banquets, dances, and military reviews 
of Tambura’s army in which Sparkes noted ominously that “his men all 
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march properly in step, slope and carry their rifles and do simple maneuvers 
well, all taught them by the French. His buglers, three of them, also sound 
reveille every morning, the same as the Egyptian reveille, and also Tatto, 
a French call, every night.”22 Here indeed was a powerful and cohesive 
fighting force the British in the Bahr al-Ghazal would do well not to 
alienate. 


Tambura 


Tambura was the son of Liwa who had established his rule in the mid 
1860s in the Bahr al-Ghazal on a tributary of the Sue River near the 
Congo-Nile divide. Being the northernmost Azande chief, Liwa was the 
first to contest the encroachments of the slave traders, and in the early 
1870s he was killed by the bazingir of the trader Kuchuk ‘Ali. His sons, 
Tambura and Gedi, were captured, and his territory pillaged. Tambura 
was later sent to Wau where he found himself enrolled in the forces of the 
Egyptian government in which his abilities soon caught the attention of 
the new governor, Romolo Gessi. Tambura fought with Gessi against 
Sulayman az-Zubayr, and after Sulayman’s death Gessi rewarded the Avun- 
gara prince by sending him back to his country, furnished with arms and 
supplies. Once in his father’s land, Tambura consolidated his rule against 
encroachments from the Mahdists and other Azande princes, particularly 
N’doruma, and preserved it against the intrigues of his brother Gedi.2° 
After the Mahdists had retired from the Bahr al-Ghazal, Tambura extended 
his authority to the north by forcing the lesser tribes on the edge of the 
ironstone plateau into submission or driving them off their land to seek 
safety with the Dinka. 

In 1897 Marchand arrived at the Congo-Nile watershed, concluded a 
treaty with Tambura, and constructed Fort Hossinger near his village. The 
fort was a strategic link between the Congo and the Nile river systems, and 
Tambura was therefore an invaluable ally. He in turn welcomed the 
French, undoubtedly thinking that they would take the place of Gessi and 
the Egyptians. He was not far from wrong. In return for grain and carriers, 
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Tambura was showered with gifts—guns, ammunition, musical instru- 
ments—and Frenchmen to teach the Azande how to use them. When the 
French withdrew, Tambura simply transferred his allegiance to the next 
Europeans who appeared in the Bahr al-Ghazal, the British. He had good 
reasons to do so. His association with Europeans had taught him the su- 
periority of their technology, and he never appears to have contemplated 
challenging the overwhelming power of the Europeans, French or British, 
whom he regarded as the the legitimate heirs of the Egyptian administra- 
tion. 

Moreover, the majority of Tambura’s people were not Azande at all, 
but a conglomeration of many tribes, particularly the Belanda, the Bongo, 
and the Ndogo. If Tambura had opposed the British, these subject peoples 
would almost certainly have defected. The best insurance for his continued 
control of the non-Azande was for him to submit peacefully to the Sudan 
government in return for their confirmation of his paramount position.?4 
Tambura also sought British support against Avungara rivals, especially 
the more powerful Yambio to the south. In order to prevail against Yambio, 
Tambura needed British friendship and support, and in return he was pre- 
pared to acknowledge British suzerainty. Sparkes described Tambura as “a 
shrewd, intelligent man, much ahead of anyone I have yet met, even Sheikh 
Lembo. Indeed the Niam Niams {Azande} generally seem a much superior 
race to anything else in the Bahr al-Ghazal. I think he wishes to keep on 
friendly terms with Government, or, as he always says, the English. It is 
strange how he never talks of the Turks or the Government as they do 
elsewhere; it is always the English and as far as I can gather it is the same 
with other big Niam Niams, such as Zemio and Ndoruma; they also talk of 
the English”? 

Tambura readily agreed to place himself and all his resources at the dis- 
posal of the government, “including his army which he estimates at 1,000 
rifles of sorts and some 3000 bow and spearmen.” He told Sparkes that he 
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and the other Azande chiefs had been told by the French on their departure 
that the watershed was the present boundary between the French and the 
British spheres, and he promised to make no raids in any direction outside 
his own territory unless in retaliation. He further agreed to open trade re- 
lations with Khartoum, an important concession, for Sparkes hoped that a 
regular supply of ivory from Tambura’s district would help to offset the 
cost of his expensive expedition. In return the Sudan government agreed 
to render Tambura “all assistance for maintaining the integrity of his coun- 
try against the aggression or occupation by any party, European or other- 
wise,”88 

Tambura’s willingness to collaborate was indeed an exception to the 
pattern of response by the Southern Sudanese to the British invasion. Ex- 
cept for the refugee tribes around Wau, who had little power and less 
influence, Tambura was the only paramount chief to seek an accommoda- 
tion with the British from the beginning. Perhaps, more than any other 
African leader in the Southern Sudan, Tambura understood the technologi- 
cal superiority of the European conquerors. Moreover, he had experienced 
and received the benefits of collaboration with Europeans in the past and 
now shrewdly foresaw how he could use his alliance with the British to 
maintain his contro] over his non-Azande followers and perhaps tip the 
balance in his long-standing rivalry with Yambio. To be sure, by acknowl- 
edging British authority Tambura abandoned in theory that independence 
traditionally coveted by the Avungara kings, but in practice the cursory na- 
ture of British administration in these early years of the twentieth century 
left him with a good deal of autonomy; certainly more than if he had openly 
resisted British authority. In the end Tambura appears to have gained much 
more from collaborating with the British than Yambio ever achieved by 
open resistance. 

Having accomplished his mission Sparkes returned to Wau accom- 
panied by a hundred carriers bearing Tambura’s gift to the government— 
eighty tusks of ivory valued at well over E£1200. And that winter Tam- 
bura’s representatives appeared at Wau to repeat his earlier protestations 
of loyalty to the Sudan government, while his son and brother, accom- 
panied by sixteen attendants, traveled to Khartoum where they were cere- 
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moniously received by the governor-general. Here they were shown the 
sights of the new city, witnessed parades, reviews, and other displays of 
British might, and were even taken for a ride on the Sudan railway. They 
departed for the south in March 1902, suitably impressed by British power 
and taking handsome gifts back to Zandeland. On the return journey Tam- 
bura’s son suddenly died of dysentery, but this tragedy did not affect Tam- 
bura’s loyalty to the Sudan government.?4 

Although British officials had occupied the northern Bahr al-Ghazal 
and had gained a foothold in the south by the alliance with Tambura, their 
administration consisted only of a series of isolated government stations 
scattered along the edge of the ironstone plateau. Beyond the immediate 
neighborhood of these posts the authority of the Sudan government was of 
little account, and the handful of British, Egyptian, and Sudanese officials 
was so preoccupied with maintaining the stations that only a cursory at- 
tempt was made to administer the surrounding regions. Indeed, the history 
of early British rule in the Southern Sudan might be interpreted in simple 
and general terms as the effort of its officials to extend control to the vast 
areas of swamp and grassland between the government stations. Here many 
chiefs peacefully submitted, but a pledge of fealty was no assurance that 
their peoples had overcome their resentment of alien rule. Other leaders, 
particularly the Dinka and the Nuer, may have possessed prestige among 
their people, but had little actual authority, and a Dinka or Nuer never 
considered himself bound by the promises of the community’s important 
men. British officials who came to the Southern Sudan in the early years of 
the Condominium never understood the structure of authority and minimal 
government of the Nilotes, so alien to that of their own society. Consequent- 
ly, many Dinka and Nuer leaders were simply dismissed as ineffective or 
incompetent, for British officials failed to appreciate that in fact they pos- 
sessed no authority to enforce the government's demands. Only careful 
supervision based on a knowledge of local customs and traditions could 
hope to overcome the suspicion of the Southern Sudanese and channel the 
traditional society into forms which the British had developed to rule large 
areas of the world. In 1901, of course, the evolution of such administrative 
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devices remained in the future, for Sparkes and his officers never conceived 
of their mission as constructing an administrative system for the Bahr al- 
Ghazal. Their primary task was to occupy the territory and to assert the 
authority of the Sudan government over its inhabitants, including those 
recalcitrant tribes that refused to accept its control. During the first year 
of British occupation no tribe had openly challenged the government's 
paramountcy, but in 1902 this uneasy peace was shattered by the revolt of 
the Agar Dinka. 


The Agar Dinka Rebellion 


The Agar had long been one of the most belligerent of all the Dinka tribes. 
They had defied the Egyptian administration in the Southern Sudan until 
forced to recognize it, and were one of the first to rebel against the Egyptian 
regime at the outbreak of the Mahdist revolt.*? In 1897 they had attacked 
the French expedition under Tonquedec, and after Sparkes had established 
a garrison at Rumbek in February 1901, the Agar continued to raid the 
surrounding region for cattle and durra.°® Although they made no overt 
attempt to assault Rumbek itself, rumors circulated widely throughout the 
countryside that the Agar were merely awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to rise against the Sudan government. In January 1902 the Agar struck. 
Under the leadership of Myang Mathiang, they ambushed a camel convoy 
making its way from the river port of Shambe to Rumbek, killing Captain 
Scott-Barbour and all but four of his escort. Myang Mathiang was the most 
powerful and influential Agar Dinka. He was a ran wal or practitioner of 
magic whose powers reside in fetish bundles. Some years before, Mathiang 
had obtained a special root, known among the Jur as mongork, from a Jur 
near the Gel River. The fetish was the visible sign of a great power or 
spirit which can affect the consciences and fortunes of men against whom 
it is directed. As the owner of the root, which became and is known today 
among the Dinka as Mathiang gok, Mathiang acquired power and wealth 
and was greatly feared. Indeed, Mathiang gok still retains great influence 
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among the Dinka, and heavy penalties are imposed by the government for 
its possession.®* 

As a ran wal possessing this awesome fetish, and as a wealthy man, 
Mathiang used his influence to rally the Agar to resist the incoming British. 
The immediate cause of the attack was an earlier demand by Scott-Barbour 
that Mathiang return cattle taken in a raid against the Ban clan of the Agar 
Dinka. A more fundamental reason appears to have been the Agar’s deep- 
rooted objection to any form of alien rule, benevolent or oppressive, and 
their past traditions of resistance which were brought together under the 
leadership of Mathiang. The Agar had long boasted that they were de- 
termined to resist imperial administration, and Scott-Barbour’s interven- 
tion appears to have convinced the waverers to accept the appeals for ac- 
tion of the war party under Mathiang. Moreover, Agar hostility was en- 
couraged by the Nuer of the district, who liked government even less, and 
also by the intrigues of a Northern Sudanese adventurer, Muhammad 
Ahmad, who hoped to carve out an empire for himself in the south. He 
had arrived at Rumbek as a camp-follower in one of the Sudanese detach- 
ments and, masquerading as a shaykh, he had amassed considerable quan- 
tities of cattle and numerous wives. It was Muhammad who had supplied 
the Agar with information on the movements of British officers. He was 
captured, tried, and quickly executed by British forces.?* 

The Agar revolt was in fact no surprise to British officials in the Bahr 
al-Ghazal. Wherever they had traveled in Dinka country they had been 
greeted with quiet enmity. They could hardly be astonished if passive re- 
sentment erupted into open resistance. The principal task of the govern- 
ment forces was thus to contain any outbreak at once. The Sudan govern- 
ment’s control in the Southern Sudan was anything but secure. Surrounded 
by an unfriendly population, a handful of British officers at the head of a 
battalion of Sudanese troops could hardly hope to hold the province in the 
face of a general revolt. The murder of Scott-Barbour convinced the British 
officers that the Agar rebellion was only the beginning of a general attack 
by Dinka and Nuer tribes, and if “one small party of Government troops at 
the early stage received a reverse, the Atwots, Aliabs, and Nuers would 
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have thrown in their lot with the Agars, and a large force would have been 
necessary to restore order.”9 

When news of the Agar revolt reached Wau, the British authorities re- 
acted swiftly. Within a fortnight after the death of Scott-Barbour, Major 
W. H. Hunter Bey, the acting commandant in the Bahr al-Ghazal, was 
patrolling east of Rumbek at the head of a motley force of forty-four 
Sudanese troops and some two hundred friendly Dinka. The Dinka aux- 
iliaries soon grew to several thousand as the prospect for looting Agar cattle 
appeared more and more likely. The Dinka irregular, of course, disliked 
the government as intensely as the Agar did, but the opportunity to in- 
crease their own cattle herds at the expense of their Dinka neighbors 
quickly overcame their susceptibilities. The dynamics of Dinka society 
worked in favor of the government's security forces and against any sense 
of unity among the various Dinka tribes. The slave traders, the Egyptians, 
the Mahdists, and now the British played on this disunity to divide and 
control. 

If the Dinka were politically neutralized, they turned out to be militarily 
worthless. The Dinka auxiliaries purposely refused to attack the Agar. 
Instead they hung on the flanks of the patrolling Sudanese troops, ostensibly 
protecting the soldiers but actually impeding their movements. In any en- 
gagement they would remain immobile until victory was assured or take 
flight at the first sign of defeat. In exasperation Hunter Bey ordered most 
of them back to Rumbek and threatened to shoot them if they failed to go. 

For a month Hunter and his men devastated the land of the Agar Dinka. 
“Villages which had any hand in the matter were burnt, the sheikhs shot, 
and their cattle confiscated.”4° At no time did the Agar attempt to make a 
stand, confining their defense to occasional night attacks to recover cap- 
tured cattle. When the punitive expedition had retired to Rumbek, ten 
miles of villages had been burnt, forty Agar killed, two leaders executed, 
and large numbers of cattle and sheep captured. But no sooner had Hunter 
and his men withdrawn than a larger and better equipped expedition ar- 
rived at Shambe from Khartoum under the command of Major L. O. F. 
Stack Bey. With over a hundred men of the Tenth Sudanese Battalion 
armed with two maxim guns, Stack laid waste the Agar country, burning 
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huts, rounding up sheep and cattle, and seizing grain, tobacco, spears, 
shields, and guns until there were “not more than a dozen houses left 
standing in the whole of this district.”4! For two months the Shambe field 
force patrolled through the Agar district. An additional fifty or sixty Dinka 
were killed in the innumerable skirmishes, but Myang Mathiang remained 
at large, keeping the fires of rebellion alive. 

In June Mathiang led an attack on Rumbek and was only driven off after 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting. Several days later he plundered the cattle 
of a Dinka chief who had remained friendly to the government, and it was 
not until July that a Sudanese officer on patrol surprised Mathiang leading 
an Agar raiding party. Twenty-four of the raiders were killed. Myang 
Mathiang himself was mortally wounded and died during the retreat.** 
With his death the war party among the Agar collapsed. Convinced of 
the futility of further hostilities, the Agar made their submission and paid 
a heavy fine in spears. The British authorities had successfully re-established 
order, Major Stack was decorated, and the Agar rebellion died quietly. In 
fact the British appear to have over-reacted to the killing of Captain Scott- 
Barbour, but the extent of the retaliation and the use of terrorism was di- 
rectly proportional to the insecurity of the British officers in the country. 
The peace which settled over the Agar district in October was a peace of 
the dead. The cattle were gone and the durra destroyed, but famine re- 
mained. Whole families perished from hunger, and the number of Agar 


who died of starvation certainly exceeded the number killed by arms.** 


The Spiral of Violence 


Like the earlier invaders, British officials in the Southern Sudan faced a 
dilemma for which they had no precedents, no experience to guide them to 
a solution. Clearly the Agar themselves did not threaten the presence of 
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the government in the Bahr al-Ghazal, but a general rebellion would un- 
doubtedly have resulted if they had not been quickly suppressed. On the 
one hand the Agar resistance was the first test of the administration's 
ability to provide the rudimentary requirement of government—the main- 
tenance of order. If it had not met that test successfully, not only would 
the government have been discredited, but subsequent efforts to create an 
effective administration would have withered from disrespect. The Dinka 
tribes were impressed by the strength and determination of the Sudan gov- 
ernment to impose its rule, and there was no question that the pledges of 
loyalty by hitherto recalcitrant tribes were based on a mixture of fear and 
respect for its power. Chief Awau of the Atwot summed up this attitude in 
conversation with Stack: “I should be a fool to go against the Government 
who are so strong.”*5 On the other hand, British officials found themselves 
continuing the historic pattern of violence and justifying it in the name of 
order, Regrettably for the British, in many instances this violence en- 
gendered the resistance it was designed to prevent. Like Baker, Gordon, 
and Gessi, the British officers with the most humane motives found them- 
selves employing the most vicious methods to maintain control. The result 
was a continuation of the former association between the rulers and the 
peoples of the Upper Nile, based on the old pattern of violence—not 
cooperation, understanding, or toleration. To break the spiral of violence a 
middle ground had to be found where the rulers and the ruled could work 
out a new relationship. Indeed the Agar rebellion was sufficient proof that 
the administration must gain the confidence of the peoples of the Bahr 
al-Ghazal if it ever hoped to win their acceptance. 

Thus while the Shambe field force devastated the Agar country, the 
handful of British officials in the remaining districts of the province set 
out to seek that middle ground. By cajolery, gifts, displays of force, offers 
of protection, and even by playing on traditional tribal rivalries, the British 
administrators made personal contact with the people the first step in 
acquiring their trust. They trekked throughout the countryside, visiting 
chiefs, villages, and tribal gatherings. Sometimes they were accompanied by 
a large and well-armed escort when respect required force. On other occa- 
sions a lone officer with a few porters made a greater impression. In May 
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and June, for instance, Hunter Bey toured the villages of the Golo, the 
Bongo, and the Ndogo to the north and west of Wau, while in July Major 
G. E. Matthews Bey, the administrator of Fashoda, presented valuable gifts 
from the khedive of Egypt to the reth of the Shilluk at a large ceremonial 
gathering of the Shilluk nation.*° In September Capt. E. H. Armstrong, who 
had taken over command in the Bahr al-Ghazal on the death of Hunter 
Bey from blackwater fever, held a durbar of all the chiefs within a fifty 
mile radius of Wau to inform them 


of the intentions of the Government, and what we required of them, 
i.e., keeping the roads open and clear, bringing the Government for sale 
extra grain, sheep, etc., all the ivory and india rubber, to stop slave- 
trading, and those on main roads at resting places to build huts, for 
which they would be paid, and to keep them clean and ensure a supply 
of good drinking water. After that I inspected the men they had brought 
with them and then presented them with rewards according to the 
amount of work done by each; those who had done nothing for the 
Government received little or nothing. They then retired to feast on 
the bullock given them.*7 


Unfortunately, the efforts of the Sudan administrators to find a middle 
ground were not always successful. In the spring of 1902 Major A. Blewitt 
Bey attempted to open negotiations with the Nuer south of the Sobat 
River. Those led by Chief Denkur not only rejected his overtures, but at- 
tacked his military escort before fleeing into the interior. Although Den- 
kur’s principal rival, Chief Diu, characteristically sided with the govern- 
ment, it was to be many years before the Nuer fully accepted the adminis- 
tration.*® 

Thus by the beginning of the third year of British occupation of the Bahr 
al-Ghazal, there was no doubt that the government possessed the determi- 
nation and the capacity to maintain its position in the country. The alle- 
giance of some tribes had been secured, friendly relations had been estab- 
lished with one of the two powerful Azande chiefs in the south, and a 
serious Dinka uprising had been swiftly suppressed. In order to assert their 


46. SIR, nos. 95 (June 1902), and 96 (July 1902). 
47. Armstrong to civil secretary, Sept. 21, 1902 (SIR, no. 99, app. C, Oct. 1902). 
48. SIR, nos. 94,95, 99 (May, June, Oct. 1902). 
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authority, however, the British perpetuated the pattern of violence which 
had conditioned events in the Southern Sudan for half a century and was 
often mistaken for administration. In fact, the British were not so much 
governing as holding the Southern Sudan, and this failure to administer 
closely did little to overcome the traditions of resistance of the Southern 
Sudanese or disrupt the spiral of violence which contributed to that re- 
sistance. Although many years were to pass before this traditional pattern 
of violence was broken, the primary object of the Bahr al-Ghazal expedi- 
tion—the establishment of the Sudan government’s ability to reoccupy the 
province—had certainly been achieved. The Bahr al-Ghazal could no longer 
be lost to the Congolese by default, and the paper rights of the Sudan had 
been strengthened by outright occupation. The territorial delimitation of 
the conflicting claims of the Congo Free State and the Sudan now lay in the 
hands of the British and Belgian diplomats in Europe rather than in the 
actions of their representatives in Africa. 


CHAPTER Britain Secures 
the Upper Nile 


There is no such conquering weapon 
as the necessity of conquering. 
George Herbert, Jacula Prudentum 


The Anglo-Congolese Negotiations 


The British occupation of the Bahr al-Ghazal had dramatically reversed 
the noncommittal policy that Salisbury had followed after Fashoda. The 
abrupt rejection of the companies’ claims, the establishment of a post at 
Mongalla to observe Congolese activities in the Lado Enclave, and the dis- 
patch of the Sparkes expedition to the Bahr al-Ghazal had demonstrated 
British determination not to lose the Southern Sudan and the Nile to the 
Congo Free State. The great principle—the inviolability of the Nile waters 
—once again shaped British policy, and mechanically, almost without 
thinking, old assumptions were applied to new problems. In Khartoum, 
Cairo, and London it was accepted with the finality of Holy Writ that 
neither Britain nor Egypt could permit any power to acquire riparian rights 
on the river or its tributaries, for the rivers of the Nile basin were not only 
the source of Egypt’s prosperity but the only means by which Britain’s 
overwhelming position in the country could possibly be threatened. More- 
over, beyond the purely Egyptian interests in the Nile and British interests 
in Egypt, Britain’s Nile policy had for twenty years been the core of an 
ever widening imperial strategy in Africa, the Mediterranean, and the 
Middle East, so that regions geographically remote form the Upper Nile 
were relentlessly tied to Britain’s Nile policy and in turn enhanced its im- 


portance.? 


1. The portions of this chapter dealing with the diplomacy of the Upper Nile are a 
brief synopsis of the more detailed account found in chapters 3, 4, and 5 of my King 
Leopold, England, and the Upper Nile, 1899-1909. The sections dealing with Yambio 
and Zandeland have been expanded and revised from the cursory narrative presented 
in chapters 4 and 5 of the same work. 
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Leopold was not a king to be cowed by British diplomacy in Belgium 
or military operations in the Southern Sudan. Upon his return to Brussels 
in the autumn of 1900, he applied all of his enormous energy to the task 
of winning recognition for his claims in the Bahr al-Ghazal and securing 
for himself a permanent foothold on the Nile. He bombarded the British 
with lucid memoranda presenting his case, destroying the British conten- 
tions, and magnanimously suggesting that the dispute be submitted to arbi- 
tration. Legally Leopold had a good case, so strong in fact that the British 
did not wish to hazard their tenuous treaty rights to a court of arbitration. 
They had no other recourse but to negotiate. Leopold eagerly agreed. There- 
after for nearly three years desultory negotiations alternated between Brus- 
sels and London. Leopold’s demands clearly exposed his priorities. Above 
all, the king wanted a permanent station on the Nile. For over a decade 
his energies and resources had been squandered in its quest. Now, in 1901, 
his agents were camped on the Nile at Lado to which, however, his rights 
were only temporary, for the Enclave had been leased to the king only for 
the duration of his life. He desperately wanted to remain at Lado per- 
manently, not only to satisfy his own megalomania, but to use the river as 
an outlet for the commerce of the Corigo. 

Today Lado is an overgrown and forgotten ruin, but at the beginning of 
this century it was the link between two of Africa’s great waterways, the 
Congo and the Nile. With the Enclave in the possession of the Congo 
State, Leopold’s heirs would control the two major water systems of cen- 
tral Africa. By straddling these two water routes the king would have won 
a paramount position in the heartland of Africa, and the Lado Enclave was 
the strategic link to that control and the symbol of his Nilotic obsession. 
He once blurted out with intense emotion that the Lado Enclave “.. . is my 
glory (panache), its occupation has been my objective for years; I have 
dedicated my energies to it; rather than renounce it I will resort to viol- 
ence.”* 

The Bahr al-Ghazal never possessed for Leopold the compelling mag- 
netism of the Nile. Although he was attracted by the mineral wealth at 
Hufrat an-Nahas, he considered the Bahr al-Ghazal merely a way to the 
Nile. If he had access to the river elsewhere he need not obtain the prov- 


2. Quoted in Phipps to Lansdowne, no. 14, Feb. 6, 1902 (FO 10/776); see also 
Leopold to Eetvelde, Feb. 20, 1902 (IRCB/507). 
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ince. To be sure, he had obligations to the concessionaires whose interests 
he sought to defend, particularly when he himself was the largest share- 
holder, but these commercial interests could just as easily be satisfied with- 
out retaining political rights. The occupation of the Nile could not. The 
strength of his position rested on his permanent rights in the Bahr al- 
Ghazal. Once these rights were acknowledged, the king hoped to use them 
in return for permanent access to the Nile. Thus, to secure the Nile, 
Leopold had first to secure recognition of his permanent rights in the 
Bahr al-Ghazal, and throughout the negotiations he never lost sight of his 
ultimate objective, which was the purpose of his diplomacy in Europe and 
his manipulations in the Southern Sudan. 

The British, of course, were equally determined not to grant Leopold 
a permanent foothold on the Upper Nile, and they tried throughout the 
negotiations to tempt Leopold with territory in the Bahr al-Ghazal in re- 
turn for the evacuation of Lado. Of course, the British were willing to 
recognize Leopold’s permanent claims in the Bahr al-Ghazal but only in 
regions where flowed Nile tributaries which were not only unnavigable but 
of little hydrological significance. If the king wanted more territory in the 
Bahr al-Ghazal, exclaimed Lord Lansdowne, the British Foreign Secretary, 
“by all means let us give him something more,” so long as it is not on the 
Nile.* But, of course, that is precisely where Leopold wanted to be. 

As the negotiations proceeded, both King Leopold and the British began 
to lose interest in the Bahr al-Ghazal. Leopold would not give up the Nile 
for a small part of the southern Bahr al-Ghazal, and when it became clear 
that the British were prepared to concede no more, the king cavalierly 
abandoned his commitments to the concessionaire companies and sought 
other means to keep the Nile link. By late autumn of 1902 Leopold had 


—feufid an alternative device—the Congo-Nile railway. If he could not 


trade his rights in the Bahr al-Ghazal for a permanent position on the 
Nile, a railroad with its terminus at Lado was the next best thing. Here the 
blue banner with the golden star could fly permanently, and although his 
grand visions of a far-flung empire in the Southern Sudan had shrunk to 
a railway depot, that terminal would be on the Nile. The king’s fondest 
hopes would have been achieved—not perhaps as he might have wished, 


3. Lansdowne to Phipps, private, Aug. 29, 1901 (FO 10/758). 
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but what did that matter? He would be forever there by the river whose 
brown waters flowed gently northward out of Africa to the world. 

Unfortunately for King Leopold, the British were as unwilling to grant 
a railway and terminus on the Nile as they were to accede to the king’s 
demands in the Bahr al-Ghazal. Reluctance turned to outright indignation 
when the Foreign Office learned that the king had already granted the rail- 
way company, which was to build the line, commercial rights in perpetuity 
to territory which he only possessed for life. British indignation soon turned 
to outright fury when reports reached London from the Southern Sudan 
that a large Congolese expedition led by Captain Louis Royaux and Lieu- 
tenant A. J. Landeghem had penetrated to Tambura and beyond to Daym 
az-Zubayr in the Bahr al-Ghazal. Although the Royaux mission ultimately 
withdrew to the Congo after vigorous protests from the British, the sudden 
appearance of the expedition “to spy out the land” hopelessly compromised 
the negotiations concerning a Congo-Nile railway.* 

Repulsed on the one hand by Leopold’s extravagant demands, the British 
authorities in London were becoming increasingly uneasy on the other 
about their standing offer to grant the king territory in the southern Bahr 
al-Ghazal in return for his evacuation of the Lado Enclave. British officials 
in the Sudan and Egypt had never been keen on giving Leopold permanent 
territory in the Bahr al-Ghazal, no matter how much smaller the area 
might be than it was in the original lease, and they constantly bombarded 
London with requests that it take a firm line in negotiations with the king. 
As the negotiations continued, however, a second factor emerged which 
made the Foreign Office more reluctant than ever to concede any territory 
to Leopold. For several years there had been mounting criticism of the 
king’s maladministration of the Congo, which climaxed in 1903 with the 
founding of the Congo Reform Association to lead the campaign against 
Leopold’s administration in Africa, and a motion in the House of Com- 
mons urging the British government to take steps to end abuses there. Led 
by E. D. Morel, the Congo Reform Association brought together the dis- 
contented but diffuse groups which championed humanitarian causes and 
welded them into a formidable and effective movement. Although the As- 


4. Cromer to Sanderson, private, Apr. 2, 1903, and Gleichen to Cromer, Apr. 2, 
1903 (FO 10/785). 
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sociation concentrated its campaign on the Congo and, in particular, the 
system of rubber collection, Morel was violently opposed to handing over 
the Southern Sudanese in the Bahr al-Ghazal to Leopold. In fact the As- 
sociation clearly linked the Bahr al-Ghazal negotiations with the cause of 
Congo reform, and any concession on the former was immediately inter- 
preted as betrayal of the latter. In the past, the intricacies of Nilotic diplo- 
macy and the larger strategic considerations which governed Britain’s Nile 
policy had been known only to the rather small number of officials 
who made policy in Britain. Now, however, the Upper Nile was associated 
with the popular cause of Congo Reform. To concede territory in the Bahr 
al-Ghazal to the king and turn over its inhabitants to “the tender mercies” 
of Congolese officials had suddenly become politically unthinkable when 
the Conservative’s electoral fortunes were in precipitous decline.” In the end 
the British government was only too happy to terminate the negotiations 
in November 1903 just when the king himself decided to employ more 
direct methods to achieve his objectives on the Upper Nile. 


British and Congolese Activities on the Upper Nile 


If the diplomats were deadlocked in Europe, their agents had been on the 
move in Africa. Both Britain and Leopold sought to strengthen their diplo- 
macy by securing a firmer foothold in the Bahr al-Ghazal. Both govern- 
ments were determined to reinforce their paper claims by actual occupation 
and administration. The Congo Free State bolstered its position by con- 
structing military defenses in the Enclave and sending “scientific expedi- 
tions” probing into the Bahr al-Ghazal. The Sudan government was equally 
resolved to push its control into the southern Bahr al-Ghazal by bringing 
the great Zande chief Yambio into the British sphere of influence. 

Ever since the Sparkes mission to Tambura in 1901, the Sudan govern- 
ment had been trying to win the allegiance of Yambio by sending presents, 
letters of friendship, and even Azande ambassadors to Yambio to point out 
the benefits of British rule. He remained unimpressed, neither answering 
the letters nor sending gifts in return, but it was not until the termination 


5. “The Bahr al-Ghazal,” West African Mail (Apr. 17, 1903). 
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of the Agar Dinka rebellion in the autumn of 1902 that sufficient troops 
could be spared for a patrol “to make his acquaintance.”® The officer com- 
manding the patrol, Capt. E. G. Armstrong, was instructed not to extend 
to Yambio any promise of “protection, on the plea that the Anglo-Belgian 
frontier was not definitely settled,” but he was to protest any aggressive 
action by the Congolese should he come upon them.” Undoubtedly misled 
by Tambura’s ready acceptance of their rule, the British appear to have mis- 
calculated the response they expected from Yambio. This ignorance was 
matched only by their failure to appreciate the military traditions of the 
Azande kings, and it helped create a climate of confrontation in which 
resistance appeared the only alternative to humiliating submission. 

The patrol to Yambio was small, consisting only of twenty men, and it 
was plagued by misfortune from the outset. Ten days’ march south of 
Rumbek, approximately 150 miles, the patrol camped at midday. Learning 
that elephants were near, Armstrong stalked a herd not far from camp and 
fired once, wounding a large bull. He fired again, and then ran after his 
quarry while reloading. Suddenly, the bull turned and quickly bore down 
upon Armstrong, impaling him with a tusk and killing him instantly. He 
was buried near the Maridi River some twenty miles north of Jabal Yara. 

Armstrong’s second-in-command, Colour-Sergeant Boardman, took 
charge of the patrol and continued south into Azande country. Here they 
were shadowed by parties of Azande warriors who daily skirmished with 
the patrol and threatened to launch a major assault. Their leader dead, 
hopelessly outnumbered, and clearly unable to advance without a fight, 
Boardman and his men abandoned their supplies and slipped away at night, 
covering 120 miles in four days. The attempt to reach Yambio had igno- 
miniously failed, and the precipitous flight of the Sudanese troops must 
have bolstered Yambio’s determination to resist any threat to independence. 
All of Tambura’s experience had demonstrated the futility of opposing the 
power of the Europeans. All of Yambio’s past had confirmed the impor- 
tance, if not the necessity, of resisting any encroachment upon his authority. 


6. SIR, no. ror (Dec. 1902). 

7. Wingate to Sparkes, telegram no. o10, Dec. 10, 1902 (Mongalla 1/3/14). 

8. Clayton to his mother, Mar. 10, 1903. C. P. Armstrong used a .350-caliber service 
rifle, which was too light a gun for elephant hunting. 
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In the end each failed and each succeeded in his own way. Tambura gained 
another decade of life only to see his authority eroded and his position 
rendered pathetic by British restrictions and Azande intrigue. Yambio lost 
his life but remained a hero. 

While the British sought to open the way to Yambio, the Congolese 
were equally active in the Lado Enclave. For the past several years they 
had been sending Bari spies into Uganda to collect information about 
British movements. By 1904, the king was issuing a stream of orders de- 
signed to strengthen the Congolese position in the Enclave. Large quanti- 
ties of arms and ammunition had been pouring into the Congo since the 
first of the year, and nearly twelve thousand rifles alone had been shipped 
from Antwerp between January and May. Swedish gunmakers had also 
been engaged, and after a short stay at the armament factories of Liége, 
they were sent out to the Congo in small groups. In addition, a sizable num- 
ber of Italian officers were seconded to the Congo service, and although the 
Italian government had misgivings about this arrangement, King Victor 
Emmanuel was eager to give his officers valuable training and experience, 
and the Congo State was eager to have them. More accustomed to a warm 
climate than were the Belgians, the Italians could be employed for less 
money and no pensions. Many were sent at once to the Congo; others fol- 
lowed. The best seem to have been ordered immediately to the Enclave, 
and in June 1903, three hundred Congolese troops under eleven Italian 
officers left Bumba for the Nile. 

In the Enclave itself additional permanent posts were constructed along 
the automobile road, and vacancies in commands were filled with experi- 
enced officers. Two mobile flying columns were hastily organized, one at 
Loka in the central Enclave and a second at Yakuluku in the west. Large 
sums were also appropriated for Enclave defense, and the Africans were 
enlisted in large numbers to provide porters, to cultivate crops for the garri- 
sons, and to work on the construction of the important Congo-Nile motor 
road. To even the casual traveler, it looked “as if they meant fighting for 
the Enclave.”® 

The observations and rumors of Congolese activity soon appeared well 
founded. In October 1903 a small Congolese patrol was seen south of 


9. Nason to Wingate (Sept. 13, 1903), reporting remarks of Major P. H. G. Powell- 
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Apoit, a small but important post on the Shambe-Rumbek road. The Nuer 
in the area resented this intrusion into their grazing land, and although the 
patrol was designed more to reconnoiter the position of Sudan government 
forces than to challenge the Nuer, they threatened to attack the garrison. 
The Congolese withdrew before hostilities erupted, but the British inspec- 
tor at Rumbek, Capt. F. G. Poole, had to lead a strong patrol through the 
countryside to demonstrate that the Sudan government was still present 
if not in control. Unknown to Captain Poole, this small Congolese patrol 
was only the advance party for a much more ambitious undertaking by 
King Leopold. 

In July 1902, Capt. Charles François Alexandre Lemaire had left Brus- 
sels with secret orders from the king to occupy the Bahr al-Ghazal. By the 
following year Lemaire had organized his expedition and made his way 
from Leopoldville to the Enclave. Once in the Enclave, the expedition 
marched down the Yei River to the Enclave frontier and beyond into the 
Bahr al-Ghazal to Mvolo. Here Captain Poole found the expedition, which 
consisted of Belgian and Italian officers and 130 Congolese troops with 
some 250 carriers and camp followers. British officials in the Bahr al- 
Ghazal sought to block Lemaire’s advance at once. Major P. Wood Bey 
and seventy-five troops of the Fifteenth Sudanese caught up with Lemaire 
at Mehl and refused to permit any further entry into the province. After 
making strong protests Lemaire retired to Mvolo to await events. 

When the news of the Lemaire mission reached Khartoum, Cairo, and 
eventually London, there was, at first, consternation among the British 
authorities. Every official in both Africa and Europe was convinced that 
Lemaire must be made to withdraw into the Lado Enclave. Lemaire could 
be ejected by force or by diplomacy. An open clash between Sudanese and 
Congolese forces at Mvolo could easily result in Britain’s being forced to 
arbitrate her dispute with Leopold, and the legal strength of Leopold’s 
claims indicated that the British could easily lose the whole of the Bahr 
al-Ghazal to the Congo State. Thus, the British had no alternative but 
diplomacy, and therefore sought to revive the discussions with the king. As 
before, the desultory haggling over inflated objectives produced no results, 
and the British reluctantly reverted to employing their military resources 
in the Southern Sudan to bring about the return of Lemaire’s party by a 
show of force. 
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Origins of the Yambio Patrol 


At the very time that Lemaire was making his way from the Lado Enclave 
to Mvolo in the Bahr al-Ghazal, Wingate strongly advocated establishing 
“a protectorate over Tambura and Yambio who come within our own 
sphere,” and recommended that an expedition of three hundred Sudanese 
regulars equipped with Maxim guns be sent south under the new British 
governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal, Major W. A. Boulnois Bey.!° Cromer 
readily agreed. The Sudan government had made no attempt to occupy 
the Zande country of the southern Bahr al-Ghazal, confining its activities 
only to Sparkes’s visit to Tambura and the abortive Armstrong patrol to 
Yambio. Sparkes had presented British and Egyptian flags to Tambura in 
June 1901 and assured him of the government's protection. Later, when 
Royaux and Landeghem arrived in the Bahr al-Ghazal, Tambura had duti- 
fully informed them that he was under British protection and had ap- 
pealed to Sparkes for assistance. 

The Sudanese authorities had been less fortunate in their dealings with 
Yambio. He had sent presents of ivory and messages of good will to Wau, 
but when Armstrong approached his territory in 1903, his patrol had been 
forced to flee. During these early years the Sudan government had no wish 
to establish control over Yambio which they could not enforce and which 
would undoubtedly have exacerbated the negotiations with Leopold. 
Once these discussions had broken down, however, the Sudan authorities 
were no longer restrained by London. They demanded prompt and forceful 
action to secure the southern Bahr al-Ghazal. As Major Boulnois put it, 
“Now that they [the Anglo-Congolese negotiations] are broken off the 
Lado Enclave remains with King Leopold and the Bahr al-Ghazal to the 
Congo-Nile watershed with us. That is the reason why this patrol in the 
Niam-Niam {Zande] country for the purpose of establishing our pro- 
tectorate was approved.”!1 

The Yambio patrol was not designed to oppose the Congolese directly 
but rather to extend Sudan government occupation to the Azande north 
of the Congo-Nile watershed and establish British presence before the 


10. Wingate to Cromer, telegram no. 289, Nov. 27, 1903 (FO 75/5302). 
11. Major W. A. Boulnois Bey to Wood Bey, Dec. 18, 1903 (Mongalla 1/7/46). 
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Congolese. Indeed, the British government wished to avoid any incident 
in the Zande country which might force them into arbitration, and Boulnois 
was carefully instructed not to enter the Lado Enclave or cross the water- 
shed “even though the military situation should appear to indicate that such 
action is desirable.” 12 If troops of the Congo Free State should appear in the 
southern Bahr al-Ghazal, the British officers were warned not to try to 
throw them out by force. Even the Azande were to be told that the Congo 
State was the friend of the Sudan government and under no circumstances 
should Yambio be permitted to play off Briton and Belgian. European cul- 
tural and racial solidarity once again transcended European commercial 
and national rivalries. Immediately after the new year, the two hundred 
troops of the Fifteenth Sudanese with supplies and two Maxim guns 
embarked from Khartoum for Mashra‘ ar-Raqq and the Bahr al-Ghazal to 
force the submission of Yambio to the government's authority. 


Yambio 


Gbudwe, more commonly known as Yambio, was one of the most powerful 
African rulers in the entire Southern Sudan. He was born in the 1830s and 
reared at the court of his father Bazingbi. From childhood he impressed 
men with his bearing, character, and ability to command. Bazingbi how- 
ever, did not give Yambio a separate territory to rule as he did his other 
sons, realizing that on his death Yambio would be able to command enough 
support to take over his own domain if not that of his brothers. During his 
father’s declining years, Yambio and the Azande were faced with the first 
of the foreign invaders into the land along the Congo-Nile watershed which 
they themselves had conquered not long before. The Azande chieftaincies 
were in fact still expanding north and east when confronted by the Arab 
traders. At first, relations between the incoming Arabs and the Azande 
princes were cordial, built with ivory on the one hand and flattery and fire- 
arms on the other. But ivory and guns could not bridge the cultural and 
economic differences between Arab and African, and before long sporadic 


12. “Orders for Yambio Patrol,’ Dec. 28, 1903. Wingate to Cromer, telegram no. 4, 
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clashes occurred which deepened the suspicions of the Azande and increased 
the hostility of the Arabs. In the 1860s Yambio himself led an ambush 
against an Arab column to avenge an insult to his father, and from these 
early days Yambio, quite unlike other Azande chiefs, remained implacably 
hostile to any invaders, Arab or European. 

At the end of the 1860s Bazingbi died. Azande assume that upon the 
death of the king the princes will struggle for the inheritance and that 
success in fraternal warfare depends on the support of the people, partic- 
ularly the important military companies. Although he did not rule over 
any separate territory, Yambio was clearly the favorite of Bazingbi’s fol- 
lowers, and with this decisive support he established his rule over his father’s 
land, defeating his elder brother Ngima who appears in Azande traditions 
as a rather evil character. The accession of Yambio only exacerbated the 
ever deepening rift between the Arab traders and the Azande chiefs. He 
regarded the Arab traders as a threat to his authority and social position. 
They wanted ivory and slaves, and they placed ever increasing demands on 
the Azande chiefs for porters to haul supplies, and ivory, and slaves to 
cultivate the gardens near their stations. Resistance to their encroachment 
could hardly be avoided under these circumstances. Unfortunately, the 
inveterate rivalry among the Azande princes militated against their forming 
a coalition against the invaders. Despite their military traditions, the dy- 
namics of Azande society, like that of the Nilotes, precluded more effective 
and united resistance. In May 1870 Yambio drove off a large Arab caravan 
and at the end of the year Ndoruma crushed a well-armed column of Arabs 
sent to punish him for destroying a trader’s post. These Azande victories 
momentarily stemmed the Arab tide, but in 1872 az-Zubayr, the most 
powerful slaver, turned his forces against the Azande princes. Playing one 
against the other and utilizing their social jealousies and political ambitions, 
he defeated Mopoi and his nephew Tikima and established fortified stations 
in Zandeland to exploit dynastic rivalries further and to widen the search 
for slaves and ivory. Raids and hostages soon replaced tribute and atten- 
dance at the court of the Avungara princes. 

Although az-Zubayr had defeated the northern Azande and had even 
drawn Tikima into an alliance with him, his forces did not penetrate deeper 
into Zandeland. Fully absorbed by his Darfur campaign and then incarcer- 
ated by the khedive in Cairo, az-Zubayr left his forces in command of his 
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son Sulayman. In 1878 Gessi Pasha arrived in the Bahr al-Ghazal to crush 
the slave traders and particularly to break up the commercial empire which 
az-Zubayr had built in the province. Gessi looked on the Azande rulers 
as his allies in the struggle against the Arab slavers, and the Azande in 
turn were impressed with his victorious campaign against Sulayman. Gessi’s 
relations with Tambura, Zemio, and Ndoruma were openly cordial, and he 
supplied them with arms and ammunition and in return was rewarded with 
supplies and ivory. But Gessi never remained long enough in the Bahr al- 
Ghazal to consolidate these initial contacts or to overcome Yambio’s deep 
suspicion of the newcomers. Yambio always avoided contact with foreigners 
and devoted his energies to the expansion of his own territory at the expense 
of lesser Azande chiefs. 

Between Gessi’s departure in the autumn of 1880 and the arrival of his 
successor, Frank Miller Lupton, in 1881, Yambio continued to remain 
aloof from the activities of the Egyptian officials in the Bahr al-Ghazal 
who sought to extend their local authority while, despite their official po- 
sition, dabbling in the slave trade. In 1881 a mixed force of Egyptian troops 
and Azande irregulars of Ndoruma under the command of ‘Uthman Ba- 
dawi marched against Yambio and was totally defeated. The following 
year a larger contingent under the command of Gessi’s ablest lieutenant, 
Rifai Agha az-Zubayr invaded Yambio’s territory. Rifa'i Agha was a 
black Muslim adventurer who had previously been in charge of one of 
az-Zubayr’s stations on the fringe of Zandeland. He had deserted Sulayman 
at an opportune moment and joined Gessi who placed him in charge of the 
country west of Ndoruma. Here Rifa‘i worked on Ndoruma’s envy of 
Yambio, and when Ndoruma was insulted by an incident at Yambio’s court, 
he allied himself with Rifai. Yambio’s forces could not stand against the 
guns of the Egyptian troops, Rifa'i’s able leadership, and Ndoruma’s ir- 
regulars, and during a visit to Rifa'i’s camp, Yambio himself was treach- 
erously seized and imprisoned. 

Captivity never broke Yambio’s proud and independent spirit; it only 
confirmed his hatred of foreigners. Prison was bad enough, but his pride 
was outraged by his jailers’ being a motley crowd of Balanda, Bongo, and 
others, none of whom were Azande, let alone Avungara. Moreover, Yambio 
was frequently humiliated and ill-treated, and in later life he spoke bitterly 
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of this period, swearing that he would rather die than suffer such treatment 
again. The contrast between Yambio’s mortification and Tambura’s vindi- 
cation during captivity helps to explain the latter's ready acceptance of 
Europeans and Yambio’s implacable hostility toward them. Tambura’s 
experience in Gessi's service taught him to distinguish between the Arabs 
and the Europeans and to learn to understand their different ways. Yambio 
never had the same opportunity to make distinctions between the invaders 
nor to understand them, and he obstinately closed his mind to them, simply 
dismissing all foreigners as barbarians. 

Yambio remained at Daym az-Zubayr until its capture by the Mahdist 
forces of Karam Allah Kurqusawi in April 1884. Hoping to win Yambio’s 
good will and support, Karam Allah released him, but he was clearly 
mistaken. Yambio returned home burning with determination to maintain 
his independence against all comers. His first task was to retrieve his king- 
dom from his second son, Mangi, who was ill-disposed to part with it. 
Mangi was eventually persuaded to retire to his own land, but the estrange- 
ment between father and son was never healed and later undermined 
Yambio’s resistance to the British and Congolese. His second problem was 
to keep rival Azande princes from encroaching upon his domain, but so 
great was his power and prestige that although rival princes such as Renzi 
might attack him, he remained triumphant until the reappearance of the 
Mahdists in 1897. Although Karam Allah had hoped to enlist Yambio’s 
assistance in the Mahdist drive southward into the Congo, he and the 
Mahdist forces were recalled from the Bahr al-Ghazal, and for the next 
fifteen years the Azande were left alone. Then in 1897 the Mahdist forces 
on the Nile marched suddenly from the east into Yambio’s territory, looting 
and gathering grain. Near the village of Bilikiwe, the modern town of 
Yambio, the Azande ambushed the Mahdists on January 5, 1897. A fierce 
battle ensued, and the Azande were driven off. The Mahdists occupied the 
village and constructed a strong zariba. For nearly a month thereafter 
sporadic fighting took place around the zariba until the Azande forces, 
growing continually in strength, pressed the attack for three full days. On 
the fourth, the Mahdists quietly retired during the night. The Azande fol- 
lowed to the River Yeta, where Yambio, having lost enough men, stopped 
the pursuit. The Mahdists had procured supplies, but Yambio had success- 
fully repulsed them. Once more he had defended his independence, and was 
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more than ever loath to give it up to any invader—Arab, Belgian, or 
Briton. 1’ 


Failure at Rikita 


Despite Yambio’s aloof and hostile past, British authorities in the Sudan 
hoped that by 1904 he would have reconciled himself to an Anglo-Egyptian 
protectorate. They had carefully cultivated Yambio’s son, Rikita, whose 
territory lay south of Tonj, to act as an intermediary and to provide carriers 
to enable the patrol to reach Yambio’s country. In the past Rikita had given 
every indication that he would cooperate with the Sudan government. He 
had pledged his support after Mangi’s men had threatened Armstrong's 
patrol. In return he had received Egyptian and British flags, and had re- 
sponded with assurances of loyalty and forty tusks of ivory.1* Rikita’s 
motives for an accommodation with the British remain unclear. On the 
one hand, Azande sons traditionally opposed the father, which would in- 
cline him to collaborate with the British, while on the other his fear and 
respect for Yambio tended to make him a reluctant resistor. His ambiva- 
lence misled both the British and his father, and satisfied neither. 

The Yambio patrol was led by Major Wood Bey and consisted of three 
hundred troops of the Fifteenth Sudanese. They were to march to Rikita’s, 
consolidate their position, and then continue on to Yambio and secure his 
acceptance of an Anglo-Egyptian protectorate. Wood met two hundred of 
his troops at Mashra‘ ar-Raqq on January 12 and marched with them to 
Tonj. Here the patrol was joined by a hundred men of the Fifteenth Suda- 
nese who had been on garrison duty in the Bahr al-Ghazal. Although 
Tambura had promised to supply three hundred carriers, these were de- 
layed, and Wood, anxious to be gone from Tonj, sent off friendly messages 
to Rikita, collected a hundred carriers from the local people, and pushed 
southward along the course of the Ibba River. As the patrol approached 
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Zandeland, however, Rikita became increasingly wary. He sent only slave- 
messengers to greet the patrol, and ivory of such poor quality that Wood 
indignantly refused to accept it. He continued to assure the Azande of his 
peaceful intentions, but Rikita’s messengers explained that their chief 
feared the British advance and begged Wood to halt. Ignoring Rikita’s 
warnings and undoubtedly thinking he could deal with the Zande prince 
as he had with Lemaire, Wood continued to march vigorously forward. 
Rather than halt to negotiate or placate Azande apprehensions by a more 
leisurely, less belligerent approach, Wood tactlessly charged on towards 
Rikita’s village with unthinking determination. Caught between Wood’s 
guns and his father’s wrath, Rikita feared the latter most. He prepared to 
resist. 

Arriving at Rikita’s village the patrol discovered twigs laid across the 
track, the Zande sign to advance no further. Despite the pleas of the 
Azande accompanying the patrol, Wood refused to heed the warning and 
ordered his men to push briskly into the village. As the first ranks ap- 
proached the outlying huts some fifty Azande burst from behind the bank 
of a nearby stream and attacked the patrol with guns and arrows and throw- 
ing spears. Surprised by the sudden rush, the Sudanese troops fell back in 
panic until rallied by Wood and his officers. Then, making a stand, they 
scattered the on-coming Azande with a few volleys. By this time the Maxim 
guns had been assembled and quickly cleared the tall grass of Azande 
warriors. Within an hour the battle was over. The Azande had fled into 
the bush, leaving six dead. Rikita himself beat a hasty retreat to his father. 
The patrol lost two killed and nine wounded, including Capt. Henry Evered 
Haymes of the Royal Army Medical Corps.?® 

Rikita was under Yambio’s orders to stand against the invaders; he had 
no alternative once Wood had disregarded the twigs. As one captured 
Zande explained, “Of course you had a fight; when people cross a path 
closed by twigs, the people behind fight them.” 1° Despite Yambio’s threats 
to destroy him if he capitulated, Rikita personally had appeared anxious to 
cooperate with the Sudan government. He might possibly have been won 
over by a more diplomatic and less heavy-handed approach on the part of 
Major Wood. His refusal of Rikita’s presents, his unwillingness to heed 
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Azande warnings, and particularly his rapid advance were hardly calculated 
to reassure the wavering prince." Certainly, he completely failed to under- 
stand, let alone sympathize with, Rikita’s position, and thereby precipitated 
a confrontation. The sudden appearance of three hundred heavily armed 
troops moving aggressively through the land would have alarmed any 
suspicious Avungara chief, let alone Rikita, whose adviser, Yambio’s son 
Zayid, represented Yambio’s insistence on resisting the British.1® Yambio, 
of course, was more than ever “determined not to allow the entry of gov- 
ernment troops into his country.”!® His long life had been one of struggle 
to maintain his independence and authority by the method which he best 
understood—fighting. His life had prepared him for no other way, and it 
is doubtful whether any solution but death was possible. 

Major Wood had at first rushed impetuously forward; he now became 
overly cautious. He had managed to alienate Rikita, thereby losing not 
only his cooperation but his carriers and supplies as well. To his chagrin 
Wood suddenly discovered that the patrol could not continue its march 
into Zandeland. Hampered by the wounded and anticipating further fight- 
ing, he reluctantly ordered his men to withdraw, and after burning Rikita’s 
village, hardly a conciliatory act, the patrol marched north to arrive at Tonj 
on February 25. The second attempt to establish relations with Yambio 
had failed even more ignominiously than the first. 


Watching Lemaire 


But if Wood’s men could not reach Yambio, they were needed to watch 
Lemaire. Since December Lemaire had remained within the vicinity of 
Mvolo, but rather than make preparations to depart, he appeared to be or- 
ganizing his men for a long sojourn by the banks of the Na‘am. Seven large, 
well-built houses had been constructed and the surrounding countryside 
stripped of durra for which exorbitant prices were paid in cloth, enameled 
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cooking pots, plates, and colored jerseys. Additional supplies had already 
arrived from the Enclave escorted by forty Congolese soldiers, and a chain 
of supply posts had been constructed stretching into the Enclave and be- 
yond to the Congo from which carrier convoys of twenty to thirty loads of 
supplies arrived regularly three or four times a week.?° Lemaire’s military 
build-up clearly challenged British rule in the Bahr al-Ghazal at a time 
when their military forces in the Southern Sudan were numerically inferior 
to those of the Congolese. Cromer was deeply concerned. He had already ap- 
proved Wingate’s plan to send the Yambio Patrol to Mvolo, but he now 
agreed to send additional reinforcements despite the approaching rainy 
season. 

Within a week three hundred troops of the Ninth Sudanese were being 
ferried up the Nile, followed by the remainder of the battalion, large 
quantities of ammunition and supplies, and hundreds of transport don- 
keys.*! By April nearly nine hundred Sudanese troops were concentrated 
in the Mvolo area. Opposing the Sudan forces, however, were over twenty- 
five hundred Congolese troops garrisoned in the Enclave and two special 
flying columns at Loka and Yakuluku. Although the Sudan authorities 
considered that their superior firepower from Nile gunboats would offset 
the numerical advantage of the Congolese, they were less confident that this 
preponderance would be effective in the hinterland or against entrenched 
Congolese posts equipped with rapid-firing field guns.** The concentration 
of troops at Mvolo had already strained the resources of the Egyptian army, 
which at full strength was hardly sufficient to police the Sudan.”* Clearly, 
the Congolese troop concentration in the Southern Sudan could only be 
intended to be used against British forces on the Upper Nile, and if di- 
plomacy failed to extricate Lemaire, at least two battalions of British troops 
would be required to insure British predominance.”* Cromer paled at the 
thought of using British regulars in the pestilential climate of the Bahr 
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al-Ghazal, and both he and Wingate knew that the Cabinet would strenu- 
ously object on grounds of finance as well as health. So unpleasant was 
the prospect in fact that Cromer simply refused to report the recommenda- 
tion of his military advisers to London, hoping that British diplomacy 
would somehow succeed without recourse to British arms. 

Unknown to British officials and even to his own closest advisors, 
Leopold had instructed Lemaire as early as February 24 to withdraw south 
of five degrees north latitude, but it was nearly two months before this 
telegram reached Mvolo.?” There seems little doubt that Leopold had 
hoped to use the Lemaire expedition as an instrument to precipitate arbi- 
tration of the Bahr al-Ghazal question. His expectations were soon shat- 
tered, however, when Lord Lansdowne pointed out on February 23 that 
Mvolo was north of five degrees north latitude and therefore outside the 
arbitral area of the Berlin Act. Even if Lemaire did provoke an incident, 
the British were not bound by treaty to arbitrate. That very evening the 
king ordered Lemaire’s recall, but he told neither his advisors nor the 
British until mid-March when the pressure from both parties was so great 
that there was no advantage in continuing to conceal Lemaire’s withdrawal. 

The British officers in the Bahr al-Ghazal were delighted by the prospect 
of Lemaire’s withdrawal for it enabled Lord Cromer to order the bulk of 
the Sudanese troops in Mvolo to retire to Khartoum before the rains closed 
the Shambe-Rumbek road, imprisoning them in the Bahr al-Ghazal. There 
seems little doubt that the health of the Sudanese troops would have been 
seriously endangered if they had remained in the Bahr al-Ghazal. More- 
over, they needed to refit and refresh themselves and most important of all 
to restore discipline which had badly deteriorated during their tour of duty 
in the south. The two hundred men of the Fifteenth Sudanese who had 
come up from Khartoum in January had “proven utterly untrustworthy” 
and were “worthless for expeditionary purposes.”*° Since the troops had 
operated without their regular officers, under unfamiliar circumstances and 
in difficult conditions, their discipline and morale had collapsed after they 
fled in panic from Rikita’s warriors. 

The Khartoum section of the Fifteenth Sudanese was only the worst ex- 
ample. All of the Sudanese troops were exhausted, and since the govern- 
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ment hoped to use them against Yambio during the following winter, they 
were sent down to Khartoum to be smartened up and returned with revived 
spirits and fresh equipment. By the end of May the Fifteenth and Ninth 
Sudanese had departed, leaving behind only small garrisons to police the 
province during the rains. As for Lemaire, he began his evacuation on 
May 29 in the pouring rain, giving as an excuse the sudden death at Yei of 
Commandant Georges Wtterwulghe. By the end of June 1904, the last of 
his expedition had re-entered the Lado Enclave. 


The End of Yambio 


After Lemaire had left Mvolo, the British turned once more to Yambio. 
Twice before, the Sudan government had sought to bring him under its 
authority. Both attempts had failed, and officials in Khartoum had con- 
cluded that now overwhelming force must be employed. During the sum- 
mer of 1904 preparations were begun for the third and largest expedition 
to advance through Tambura’s country the following spring to crush 
Yambio and frustrate Leopold’s designs in the southern Bahr al-Ghazal. 
Although more circuitous than the Ibba River route, this way was chosen 
because Tambura would support the expedition as Rikita had not. Tam- 
bura’s cooperation was assured. He had warmly welcomed Sparkes in 1902. 
His son had visited Khartoum. His ambassadors resided at Wau. Not even 
the setback by Rikita had tempered his allegiance, and he had repeatedly 
offered his assistance in the struggle against Yambio. Tambura wrote in 
April 1904: “To go to Yambio must be for fighting him and if you are 
determined to do so, please let me know as we all shall be with you like 
slaves and know his ways.”?7 

Tambura’s past experience with Europeans and his appreciation of their 
power had induced him to accept British rule. Now the very dynamics and 
tradition of Zande society impelled him to collaborate with the British 
against Yambio. Tambura possessed all the customary Avungara jealousy 
of rivals. By supporting the Sudan government he perceived an opportunity 
to eliminate his greatest one. He told Capt. A. B. Bethell in July that “when 
Yambio is dead I shall be a much bigger man, for numbers of people will 
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come to me.”28 Tambura’s loyalty was always measured by enlightened 
self-interest and weighted by his passion to increase his own prestige at the 
expense of his neighbors. In the past, slavers and Egyptian officials had 
exploited these traditional rivalries to their own advantage. It was now the 
turn of the British. Boulnois was awate of Tambura’s desires and played 
upon them. He sent Bethell to enlist Tambura’s support for the expedition 
by holding out to him the prospect of Yambio’s imminent demise. As 
Boulnois explained to Wingate, “making a base at Tambura’s . . . assists 
Tambura’s power and influence and our own influence over him. Tambura’s 
support should mean plenty of native scouts, men who are accustomed to 
the system of fighting.”2 Bethell reached Tambura in June and remained 
until August. He returned to Wau with lavish promises of assistance in the 
forthcoming campaign against Yambio.®° 

Like the British, the Congolese were busy preparing for more forward 
moves in the Bahr al-Ghazal. Numerous reports had reached London of 
increased activities in the Lado Enclave, and even before Lemaire had re- 
tired ftom Mvolo, London informed the director of intelligence of the 
Egyptian army that Leopold was spending large sums of money on fortifi- 
cations in the Enclave. Already twenty-four Erhardt field guns had been 
purchased and shipped to the Nile.*1 In addition huge quantities of guns 
and ammunition left Antwerp for the Congo and the Enclave.** These 
arms shipments were carried out in the greatest secrecy, and the merchant 
officers instructed not to divulge the size, quality, or destination of the guns. 
Later that summer Phipps reported that a series of forts had been author- 
ized in the Enclave and that only the scarcity of cement delayed their con- 
struction.?? In February 1905 more rumors reached London that these 
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forts were in fact under construction, but the reports were vague and in- 
conclusive. In reality there was substance behind shadow. Even before his 
retirement from Mvolo, Lemaire had received orders from Brussels direct- 
ing him to establish posts’south of five degrees north latitude and west of 
the thirtieth meridian not only in the Bahr al-Ghazal but within the ar- 
bitral basin of the Berlin Act. When information reached Brussels from 
the sinister Baron Oppenheim in Cairo of the size of the British expedition 
against Yambio, Lemaire was ordered to construct two additional stations 
in the area. Oppenheim was a wealthy German Jew who dabbled in mystery 
and intrigue and spied for King Leopold. Despite the fact that Lord Cecil, 
the director of intelligence, was trying to give him false figures, he seems to 
have convinced Leopold of the importance of the expedition, and Leopold 
in turn strengthened Lemaire’s forces. Leopold’s first attempt to maneuver 
the British government into arbitration had been frustrated because Mvolo 
was north of five degrees north latitude, outside the arbitral basin of the 
Berlin Act. The king had no intention of making this mistake a second 
time, or of sending Lemaire into the disputed area with insufficient troops 
or bases. 

Although rumors of Congolese activities had filtered northward during 
the autumn of 1904, the skeleton force of British administrators and police 
remained blissfully ignorant of the Congolese forts in the southern Bahr 
al-Ghazal. Phipps had privately warned Lansdowne that the king might be 
devising another scheme when he chanced to notice an obscure press 
article announcing that Lemaire, instead of returning to Europe, had been 
suddenly recalled to Yei; but this was much too slender evidence to cry 
wolf, Indeed the Congolese posts were not discovered by Sudan officials 
until January 1905, and the Foreign Office did not receive their reports 
until March. In the meantime British attention was focused on Yambio. 
After the rains the expedition against Yambio embarked for the Bahr al- 
Ghazal from assembly stations at Khartoum and Tawfigiyah. The time had 
come “to reduce this turbulent savage and his sons Rikita and Mangi to 
submission.”?# 

The expedition was the largest and best-equipped British force yet sent to 
the Southern Sudan. Composed of nearly nine hundred troops of the Ninth, 
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Tenth, and Fifteenth Sudanese battalions under some forty British and 
Egyptian officers with field artillery, four Maxim guns, supplies, and medical 
and transport facilities, the expedition reached the Bahr al-Ghazal in No- 
vember and December 1904 and moved at once to the interior stations. 
Commanded by Col. W. A. “Bully” Boulnois, the governor of the Bahr al- 
Ghazal, the expedition was composed of two columns. The eastern column 
consisted of 150 troops under the command of Lt. Col. A. Sutherland Bey, 
and was to march from Rumbek to Mvolo and then into the Zande country 
from the northeast. The western column was much larger. Consisting of 600 
men and artillery under Boulnois himself, it was to concentrate at Tambura 
and advance into Yambio’s country from the northwest. Yambio and his 
sons would thus be caught in a pincer movement either part of which was 
strong enough to crush any Zande force sent against them. Boulnois was 
given wide discretionary powers to deal with Yambio. If he and his chiefs 
submitted peacefully they were to be confirmed in their positions, which 
they could retain so long as they were faithful to the Khartoum govern- 
ment. If the expedition encountered Congolese forces, they were to be 
asked to leave but under no circumstances forcibly ejected. Whatever 
happened between the British and the Belgians, the Azande must be told 
that “the Belgians are at peace with us and that they should adopt a friendly 
attitude towards them.”35 Dynastic rivalries which had been so fatal to the 
Azande were not to jeopardize the European conquest of Africa. 

To move so many men so far through such difficult terrain required 
elaborate plans and preparations. Hundreds of miles of roads were cleared, 
streams bridged, and causeways constructed through otherwise impassable 
swamps. Three large supply depots were prepared between Wau and 
Tambura—at Fort Ukanda, Raffile, and Kojali—while smaller stations 
were established beyond Tambura. Hundreds of tons of supplies were 
transported by donkeys and mules until the animals died, and were then 
carried forward by porters. The loss of transport animals from tsetse fly was 
unusually heavy, and frequently the transport arrangements and facilities 
threatened to break down altogether. At no time did the officers and men 
have a full ration, and the troops were often forced to live off the country. 
Occasionally, they were reduced to grubbing roots or collecting wild berries 
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to supplement their meager durra ration and chance game shot by their 
officers.” They were soaked by the heavy morning dew, baked in the 
midday heat, and chilled by the evening cold. To the Egyptians and Suda- 
nese troops accustomed to the dry open spaces of the Northern Sudan, the 
march to Yambio was detestable duty in a foreign and inhospitable land. 

In December the pace of the advance quickened. On the twelfth Boul- 
nois received a letter from Tambura reporting that Congolese troops had 
marched into Zande country, defeated Mangi, and were now moving 
against Yambio.°’ Boulnois did not dare risk delay, and immediately 
ordered Sudanese troops forward “in sufficient force to inspire the loyal 
natives with confidence and to show the Belgians that we actually are 
occupying the country.”®S Although neither column was yet ready, the 
eastern patrol under Sutherland was sent south “to find out what the 
Belgians are doing and . . . warn them that they are in our territory and 
that they must retire.”°® The advance of the western column was likewise 
accelerated. A hundred troops of the Ninth Sudanese were hurried to 
Tambura, and Lieutenant Fell, the chief intelligence officer of the expedi- 
tion, was instructed to occupy Ndoruma and prepare for the final dash to 
Yambio. 

Fell left Tambura on December 27 with Carter and sixty troops. He 
arrived at Ndoruma, fifty-five miles south of Tambura, on New Year’s 
Day 1905 to discover that the redoubtable Ndoruma was dead. His son 
and successor, M’vuto, was obviously influenced by Tambura and, like 
Tambura, hoped to strengthen his position by cooperating with the invaders 
at Yambio’s expense. Both Tambura and M’vuto clearly preferred the dis- 
tant administration of the Khartoum government to the threat of Yambio 
or the more exacting demands of the Congolese. Even before the arrival of 
Fell, M’vuto had told the Congolese that he was under the protection of 
the Sudan government, and although he furnished supplies to the Congo- 
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lese post at Gurba, thirty miles to the south, he refused to hand over his 
ivory or to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Congo Free State. 

Fell was delighted to accept M’vuto collaboration, but he was unable to 
determine at once on which side of the Congo-Nile watershed M’vuto’s 
village was actually situated. The watershed in Zandeland is hardly discern- 
ible, and no dramatic uplift of the earth’s crust marks the divide. The 
countless streams and rivulets, all seemingly running in different directions, 
make is extremely difficult to define the watershed. Several months were 
to elapse before a survey showed that Ndoruma was located beyond the 
divide in the Congo, but until this error was discovered Boulnois conve- 
niently used the village as an advance base against Yambio. Not only 
could Sudanese forces move eastward through friendly country to within a 
day’s march of Yambio, but the presence of troops at Ndoruma inspired 
confidence in M’vuto’s followers who were doubtful that the Sudanese 
could defeat Yambio. By mid-January 1905 Boulnois had assembled nearly 
four hundred officers and men at Ndoruma, while a road had been cut to 
Zungunbia only forty miles from Yambio.*° 

Despite demands to submit, Yambio remained intractable, and his hostil- 
ity proportionately increased with the approach of the western column. By 
the end of January the main body of the expedition had been reformed at 
Zungunbia. The heavy field gun, the extra baggage, and the sick were to 
remain behind under a strong guard, while the troops with eight days of 
rations were to dash forward to end the independence of Yambio. The 
march to Zungunbia represented not only another victory for the techno- 
logical superiority of the British in Africa, but an organizational triumph in 
which hundreds of troops and thousands of tons of supplies had been 
hauled fifteen hundred miles into equatorial Africa to conquer the last of 
the independent Azande kings and to secure British control of the Congo- 
Nile watershed. 

If he had known, Yambio would undoubtedly have derived considerable 
satisfaction from the size of the expedition required to end his reign. Dur- 
ing his declining years he had become increasingly determined never again 
to live under any rule but his own. At the beginning of the century his only 
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rival was his nephew Renzi who lived south of the Congo-Nile divide. 
Since 1896 Renzi and his brother Bafuka had acknowledged Congolese 
overlordship and had provided Azande auxiliaries for the Chaltin Nile 
expedition which had defeated the Mahdists at Bedden and Rajjaf in 1897. 
Not only had those campaigns enhanced Renzi’s prestige, but he had ac- 
quired firearms in return for his services. Anxious “to make his name 
famous after the death of his father” by attacking Yambio “as one king in 
his own right attacking another,” Renzi launched a general assault against 
Yambio in 1899.41 The battle raged intermittently for several days along 
the line of the Yubo River. With their superior firepower Renzi’s men were 
at first successful, but when their ammunition was exhausted, Yambio 
counterattacked and forced Renzi to retire. Although he did not order 
pursuit, the victory clearly belonged to Yambio. 

Thereafter, Yambio lived in peace until the autumn of 1904 when a 
Congolese force marched north from Yakuluku, crossed the watershed, and 
established a stockade on the Mayawa River in Yambio’s territory. Led by 
Capt. L. J. Colin, the Congolese contingent was part of the Lemaire ex- 
pedition with orders to penetrate into the southern Bahr al-Ghazal. To 
Colin the object was occupation, the Azande being but an obstacle to that 
imperial end. To Yambio the invasion was a threat to his independence, 
but a threat inspired not by King Leopold, of whom he was probably ig- 
norant, but by his traditional enemy Renzi. Renzi’s collaboration with the 
Belgians made Yambio’s resistance to the Congo State inevitable. “Zande 
kings naturally thought of intrusive forces in terms of their traditional 
relations with each other . . . so his attitude to the Belgians was influenced 
by his relations with Renzi son of Wando.”t? Thus Yambio’s instinctive 
animosity toward all invaders was transformed into implacable defiance 
when everywhere he turned he saw his Avungara rivals plotting with these 
newcomers to destroy his kingdom. There could be no compromise with 
either. 

With the British pressing from the north and the Belgians from the 
south, Yambio sensed that the end was near. As likely as not, the poison 
oracles upon which the Azande base their decisions had been unfavorable. 
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He methodically prepared for death and did not even bother to attack the 
Congolese while they frantically constructed a defensive station on the 
Mayawa. This was an aswa (termite) year, and Yambio longed to taste once 
more before death that most sought-after of all Azande delicacies.4? And 
when the termites had been collected, prepared, and eaten, Yambio gathered 
about him for the final struggle all his sons except Basungada, who te- 
mained at home, and Rikita, who arrived late. Mangi came. He had not 
seen his father for nearly twenty-five years, but when the poison oracle 
warned Yambio that his days were few, he had summoned his son for a 
final interview. Yambio’s host then prepared for battle. 

On December 2 Yambio’s forces attacked. The Congolese were ready. 
Colin had completed a stout stockade on a small hill overlooking the 
Mayawa River. The post was surrounded by a deep trench, and loopholes 
had been fashioned in the’ thick logs from which the troops could sweep 
the cleared ground with rifle fire. Colin commanded a hundred Congolese 
and Renzi’s auxiliaries. Yambio’s forces numbered between three and five 
thousand men. Gangura’s division led the attack in the early morning 
mists, but his men were driven back with heavy casualties. At noon 
Yambio’s other sons attacked in turn, charging up to within ten yards of 
the stockade where the Congolese troops mowed them down “so that the 
rifles of the Belgians got too hot to fire at times.’** The Azande threw 
burning spears to set fire to the stockade and over seventeen pierced Colin’s 
tent alone, but no Zande surmounted the parapet. At four o'clock Yambio 
himself attacked, but even his crack regiments were driven back.*° On the 
second day the assault was continued without success. Wave upon wave of 
Azande warriors charged, only to be slaughtered before the ditch, and the 
attack was not pressed so fiercely as on the first day.*° In the afternoon 
Yambio called retreat. He had lost hundreds of men. The Congolese sus- 
tained only one casualty and had expended over five thousand rounds of 
ammunition during the two-day battle. Old, tired, and broken, Yambio told 
his sons and war chiefs to fight no more; the invaders simply possessed too 
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many guns.** Accommodation followed the collapse of Yambio’s resistance, 
and each Zande prince hastily sought to ingratiate himself with the ad- 
vancing abolomu (foreigners). 

Yambio returned to his home at Bilikiwe. Here he retired to his eleusine 
gardens to await the fate predicted by the poison oracle. He quietly super- 
vised the harvest and made no attempt to rally his followers against the 
British who were rapidly approaching from the west. On February 2 Boul- 
nois ordered his striking column forward. Advancing from Zungunbia the 
Sudanese met virtually no opposition, for although Basungada had assem- 
bled his warriors to attack, Yambio ordered them to retire. He was sick of 
fighting. After his crushing defeat on the Mayawa, he no longer had the 
will to resist. On February 7 the Sudanese column bivouacked unopposed 
near Bilikiwe, and the next morning Lieutenant Fell, Captain Leigh, and 
Gangura, accompanied by fifty heavily armed troops, approached Yambio’s 
court. They passed through the gardens on the outskirts of the town sud- 
denly to find the path blocked by 150 armed Azande. Lieutenant Fell 
described the encounter: 


The escort was halted within 100 yards of these natives and, accom- 
panied by Gangura and interpreters I went forward a short distance 
and told them that I had only come to see and talk with Yambio, and 
that no harm would be done to them if they put down their spears at 
once and cleared off the path to allow me to pass, otherwise, I should 
have to fire on them. One or two put their spears down at once but 
were seen to pick them up again immediately and the whole party 
began talking and gesticulating and assumed a threatening attitude. I 
was forced to open fire. It was not until four volleys had been fired that 
they finally fled.4® 


Once the Azande had scattered, Fell hurried forward to a hut where 
Yambio was alleged to be hiding. It was empty, but the path behind was 
littered with grain and household utensils flung aside during precipitous 
flight. Fell himself did not go further. Instead he sent three patrols under 
Captains Carter, Gordon, and Percival to search for Yambio in the bush 
beyond the town. There on the following day Carter's patrol cornered 
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Yambio, who shot it out with the Sudanese troops until mortally wounded. 
He died that evening, February 9, and was buried in a shallow grave at 
Bilikiwe. The town was renamed Yambio Post by the British officers—an 
ironic epilogue to the tragic end of a great king.*® 


Anglo-Congolese Confrontation in Zandeland 


Upon the death of Yambio, the British were masters of the Azande. Many 
chiefs and tribesmen came in to pledge their submission, while small patrols 
of Sudanese troops marched throughout the countryside rounding up the 
recalcitrant warriors hiding in the bush. Only Mangi continued to resist. 
To persuade him to submit, a strong patrol of a hundred troops of the Tenth 
Sudanese under Captain Gordon was sent to Mangi’s village. Here on Feb- 
ruary 25 the patrol was joined by the eastern column led by Lieutenant 
Colonel Sutherland. Although the eastern column had not encountered any 
Azande, Sutherland had other, very disturbing news. During his south- 
ward march he had stumbled upon two fortified Congolese posts outside 
the Enclave but well within the Bahr al-Ghazal. Perhaps that is why 
Mangi was not inclined to surrender. Reacting as a traditional Avungara 
prince Mangi undoubtedly hoped to capitalize on Anglo-Congolese rivalry 
just as the Azande kings unscrupulously played on the traditional com- 
petition among themselves. 

The story of the eastern column was not a triumphal one. Sutherland 
had concentrated his troops at Mvolo during the end of December and 
left that station on New Year’s Day. The advance was painfully slow. For 
a hundred miles beyond Mvolo the country was deserted. Azande raids 
had destroyed the villages and driven the inhabitants northward to the 
fringe of Dinkaland. Supplies for the column were unobtainable, guides 
were few and often untrustworthy, and the shortage of transport animals 
required the column to move by stages from one zariba to another. Then 
suddenly, just south of five degrees north latitude, the column discovered 
a Congolese station called Fort de lIre, situated between the Na‘am and 
Maridi rivers. The post was constructed of strong earthworks, twenty- 
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seven feet thick, and was fortified by one field gun and a garrison of a hun- 
dred Congolese troops under Captain Paulis of the Lemaire mission. Suther- 
land demanded that Paulis withdraw immediately, but he refused. The 
Congolese had once again stolen a march on the British, but this time they 
had remained below the fifth degree of north latitude, well within the 
arbitral basin of the Congo. In fact the Congolese had established five sta- 
tions in the region, all well constructed and heavily fortified. 

Faced with this direct challenge, Boulnois, the governor of the Bahr al- 
Ghazal, had no alternative but to accept Lemaire’s presence and work out a 
local arrangement with him which would secure the Anglo-Egyptian oc- 
cupation of the country and make it possible to administer the Azande 
without precipitating a collision which might jeopardize British claims or 
force the British government into arbitration. Fortunately, Lemaire also 
wished to avoid a violent confrontation, and between them Boulnois and 
Lemaire agreed to a temporary settlement by which the Sudan authorities 
would administer the district while Lemaire was free to carry on his ac- 
tivities until their respective governments had resolved the dispute in 
Europe. This working arrangement itself stood as a testament to the good 
sense of both men, who were not only under great physical and mental 
strain but found themselves in hostile country populated by Africans pre- 
pared to resist the imposition of European control. Both men expected the 
Azande to attempt to play Briton against Belgian in typical fashion, but 
both publicly insisted that the Sudan and the Congo Free State had no dis- 
putes between them and that peaceful relations existed, a declaration that 
the Azande probably only half believed. 

Only a year before the British goverment had been able to reject arbitra- 
tion on the grounds that the contested territory was outside the arbitral 
basin of the Berlin Act. Now, however, the dispute had been moved within 
the arbitral area. As before the British had no choice but to negotiate, 
despite the fact that British officials had little enthusiasm for talks with the 
Congo State. 

Lansdowne himself had agreed to bargain because he could think of no 
alternative. Phipps was not keen to be once again the middle man between 
Whitehall and Laeken, and he did not have to be told not to press the 
British offer. Cromer repeatedly warned Lansdowne against precipitous 
action. Only Wingate seemed in a rush, and he could hardly conceal his 
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displeasure at the dawdling in London. Any diplomatic activity would cer- 
tainly prolong the dispute, requiring sizable numbers of Sudanese troops 
and their British officers to stand watch over Lemaire during the pestilential 
rainy season. Boulnois did cut his garrisons to the minimum, withdrawing 
all of the Tenth and Fifteenth Sudanese to leave only a hundred men at 
Tambura and fifty men of the Ninth Sudanese at Maridi, each under a 
British officer. Boulnois himself was to return to Khartoum, turning the 
province over to Fell. Nevertheless, Wingate feared that the cost of these 
limited operations in the rains would be extremely expensive in men, 
money, and animals. Of course, that outlay was but a fraction of the 
massive forces and finance that would be required to throw the Congolese 
bag and baggage out of the Bahr al-Ghazal. 

No sooner had the Sudanese troops begun their withdrawal than the 
British position in the Southern Sudan began to deteriorate. At the end of 
April Boulnois himself died of dysentery. A few weeks later his successor, 
Lieutenant Fell, R.N., died of blackwater fever. Fell had had more experi- 
ence in the Southern Sudan than any other British officer. He had cleared 
the Bahr al-Ghazal and Jur Rivers of sudd, explored widely, and admin- 
istered the province during the absence of his superiors. Even more than 
Boulnois, his death “left affairs in a tangle,” for as chief political officer of 
the Yambio mission, he knew more of the actual conditions of the province 
than did his military chief.5° Sutherland was the next senior officer, and he 
assumed at once the governorship of the province. Although a solid and 
competent soldier, he was unfortunately an unimaginative officer, lacking 
the diplomatic finesse of Boulnois or the experience of Fell. Cromer was 
stunned by the loss of his two best officers in the Southern Sudan, and he 
wrote bitterly from England that he was in “despair about the whole 
business. The beastly country is not worth occupying at the cost of more 
Fells’ and Boulnois’.”°? 

But if the British military position in the Bahr al-Ghazal remained weak, 
the British diplomatic position in Brussels was worse. Leopold flatly re- 
fused to recall Lemaire in return for negotiations; concessions, yes, but 
discussions, no. Although the king did not appear to want an armed con- 
flict, the Congolese posts in the southern Bahr al-Ghazal were his best 
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instrument to pry concessions from Britain. If he withdrew the posts, the 
diplomatic initiative would pass to the British who would have been con- 
tent to wait for the king’s death, take over the Enclave, and by the fact of 
their occupation throughout the Bahr al-Ghazal simply ignore the 1894 
Agreement. Leopold judged that he could only gain favorable terms by in- 
creasing the tension in the Southern Sudan. When his stations had failed 
to result in British concessions and when the Boulnois-Lemaire arrange- 
ment appeared to end any danger of an incident, Leopold sought to screw 
up tensions, not to release them by retreat. 

First, he sacked Lemaire who had been too accommodating toward the 
British. He was replaced by Lieutenant Paulis who was instructed to 
strengthen the Congo’s stations, build new ones, and administer the Afri- 
cans. Eight hundred additional troops were placed at his disposal, and if 
necessary he could call upon further reinforcements in the Uele Valley. 
Next he promulgated a decree at Ems on May 31, 1905, placing the dis- 
puted territory directly under the authority of the Congo Free State. The 
British were stunned. Some, particularly British officials in Egypt and the 
Sudan, advocated that the Congolese be summarily thrown out of the 
Southern Sudan by force. With the campaign of the Congo Reform As- 
sociation at its height, the government could not even consider handing 
over to Leopold any territory occupied by people under British protection. 
In fact, the Cabinet voted unanimously not to surrender any of the dis- 
puted territory to Leopold. In all the saber-rattling and bluster only Lord 
Cromer remained cool if not conciliatory. The brunt of any clash on the 
Upper Nile would have to be borne by Egypt, for the Sudan did not possess 
sufficient troops to counter Leopold’s large military build-up in the En- 
clave. Rather than attempt to drive the Congolese out of the disputed terri- 
tory, the British should simply ignore them and carry on their administra- 
tion as if the Ems Decree never existed. His view ultimately prevailed and 
except to reinforce the Sudanese garrison in the Bahr al-Ghazal to its 
original size, the British studiously ignored the Ems Decree and tried to 
carry on the administration of Zandeland as before. 

Although the Ems Decree had focused attention on the southern Bahr 
al-Ghazal, King Leopold’s objective never changed—the retention of the 
Lado Enclave or a suitable railway concession through it. He sought to 
achieve these ends either by forcing the British to arbitrate or by applying 
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sufficient military pressure in the Bahr al-Ghazal so that the British would 
agree to a satisfactory settlement on the Nile. The working arrangement 
between Major Boulnois and Commandant Lemaire had undermined these 
means. Not only had it enabled the Sudan officials to administer the area, 
but it had relaxed tensions, thereby making arbitration appear unnecessary. 
The promulgation of the Ems Decree had been designed to recreate Anglo- 
Congolese tensions in the disputed territory. Thereafter, a series of inci- 
dents occurred, precipitated by the Congolese taking administrative action 
and directly challenging British authority over the Azande. The British 
retaliated by strengthening their military forces in the southern Bahr al- 
Ghazal and increasing the diplomatic pressure in Brussels, and, to demon- 
strate British determination not to yield in the Southern Sudan, British 
officials considered closing the Nile to all communications and shipping 
between Europe and the Lado Enclave. 

Meanwhile, the British strengthened their forces in the Southern Sudan 
by sending Colonel Sutherland with 150 officers and men to establish a 
garrison at Yambio. On November 30 Sutherland left Ton) with his men 
and marched south. During the rains the track had become overgrown and 
obscured by proliferating vegetation, but he and his men slashed their 
way along the course of the Sue River to Rikita. Here Sutherland conferred 
a second-class robe of honor and sword on Rikita, hopefully to ensure future 
collaboration. He then pushed on to Yambio. Arriving on December 19, he 
prepared to assert administrative control over the Azande. He first moved 
the station to a more defensible position. Roads were cleared and transport 
convoys began to move more or less regularly between Tonj, Rikita, where 
a large supply depot was established, and Yambio. The principal object 
was, of course, to counter the administrative activities of the Congolese, but 
in fact the threat of Azande resistance was of greater concern to Sutherland. 
Captain Paulis was content simply to exchange formal protests with Suther- 
land, but many of the Azande chiefs openly resisted orders from British 
officials. Some had pledged allegiance to the Congo State, while others 
were wavering, waiting to see which of the European parties would prevail. 
The Azande complained that “the presence of troops of two governments 
is ‘like a stone on their heads.’”°? So long as forces of both the Congo 
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State and the Sudan remained in the Southern Sudan, Azande resistance 
was confined to playing one against the other, but to both Briton and 
Belgian officers this passive resistance could easily turn to open hostility to 
“harass the retirement of either side.”>* 

This gloomy situation became no clearer during succeeding months as 
Leopold, by orders, decrees, and military maneuvers, screwed up tension 
in the disputed area. The king’s challenge, however, only hardened the 
determination of the Foreign Office to remove the Congolese from the 
Southern Sudan and consequently convinced Lord Cromer and Wingate to 
close the river route to Congo State traffic. A boycott on the Nile had origi- 
nally been suggested by Lord Edward Cecil but had been dismissed as too 
provocative. But as Sutherland’s pessimistic reports from the Bahr al- 
Ghazal reached London, and Phipps wrote from Brussels that Leopold re- 
mained unyielding, the plan for a boycott was revived. On December 7, 
1905, the Sudan government publicly proclaimed a boycott, and gunboats 
were stationed at Mongalla, Bor, and Tawfigiyah to enforce the blockade 
and seal off the Enclave. The significance of the boycott was not lost upon 
King Leopold. He was furious, but despite the favorable opinions of a 
galaxy of international lawyers, who ruled that Britain was violating inter- 
national law as well as the very spirit of the Berlin Act, the king was help- 
less in the face of British power and the determination to use it. He capitu- 
lated, and agreed to seek a settlement of the dispute. Indeed, a settlement 
appeared all the more urgent as reports streamed in from the Southern 
Sudan of further Congolese provocations, culminating in an attempt to 
construct boundary pillars along the line of five degrees north latitude. Al- 
though what British officials thought were boundary pillars ultimately 
turned out to be geodetic markers for surveying, this was not known until 
later. To British officials in Khartoum, Cairo, London, and Brussels the at- 
tempt to demarcate the frontier at five degrees north latitude galvanized 
the Bahr al-Ghazal question to a final crisis. All the legal claims and 
counterclaims, the diplomacy of intrigue, the military provocations were 
now reduced to a confrontation between the strength of the British empire 
and the limited resources of Leopold’s Congo. The boundary pillar inci- 
dent compelled the British to make what they thought was a clear-cut 
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choice—either accept Leopold’s definition of the frontier or fight. The 
British stood read to fight. Not surprisingly, the king drew back from a 
conflict whose origin he had not sanctioned. To have refused, to have pro- 
voked a collision would have meant another Fashoda crisis, humilitating 
to the king himself and damaging to the monarchy. Although a grasping 
megalomaniac, the king was too intelligent, too acute, too calculating to 
gamble the Nile, his Congo, and even his throne on boundary pillars in the 
Southern Sudan. His administration in disrepute, his personal life an object 
of scorn, his advisers for the most part sycophants, Leopold of the Belgians 
had become a pathetic old man. He had fought long and hard for the Nile, 
imagining himself to be the incarnation of the mighty Pharoahs, but whose 
fiat stretched even farther than theirs. He had squandered huge sums, 
countless lives, and incalculable energy in the pursuit of his Nile mirage. In 
February 1906 after twenty years in search of those life-giving waters, he 
set out to make his peace with the British. 


The Anglo-Congolese Agreement 


At the end of April 1906, Baron van Eetvelde traveled to London and 
within a fortnight of negotiations with Sir Eldon Gorst, the British repre- 
sentative, signed an agreement annulling the Anglo-Congolese Agreement 
of 1894 but permitting Leopold to retain the Lado Enclave until his death, 
at which time it would revert to the Sudan. Although the British did agree 
that the Egyptian government would assist in the construction of a railway 
from the navigable Nile to the Congo frontier, the line would be regulated 
by the Sudan government. 

Clearly, the agreement was a diplomatic triumph for Britain. Not only 
had the British avoided the embarrassment of handing over African terri- 
tory to Leopold’s discredited administration, but they had prevented him 
from obtaining any permanent access to or control over the Nile or its 
tributaries. Leopold’s reaction to the treaty was hostile, and although he 
did not repudiate the agreement, he castigated van Eetvelde and employed 
all his cunning to evade it. He first put forward a plan to construct the 
Nile-Congo railway which was so designed as to raise the suspicions of 
British officials that it was just another device of the king for maintaining 
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his control. Rebuffed in his plan for the railway, Leopold refused to recall 
his posts in the Bahr al-Ghazal until June 1907, after which the whole 
question of the railway was further drawn out by his insistence on a survey 
to determine the most practical route. All of these delaying tactics annoyed 
the British and even invited outright obstructionism on the part of officials 
in Khartoum. Indeed, it was not until Jean Jadot himself, of the Société 
Générale Africaine, said that Leopold’s Enclave railway was unrealistic and 
financially impossible that the project slipped into Limbo. Like the Lado 
Enclave itself, it remained in this state until the death of the king on De- 
cember 17, 1909, finally determined the abandonment of the railway 
scheme, the return of the Lado Enclave to the Sudan, and the end of Leo- 
pold’s Nilotic designs. 


CHAPTER IV A Country of 


Stones and Thorns 


“A wide and rich field is opening here, 
more especially in the south, for industry 
and commerce; and, in the interest of the 
country itself, it is my ardent wish that 
there should be no longer delay in turning 
to advantage the materials which nature 
offers so bountifully.” 

Emin Pasha to Manfredo Camperio, 1880 


“The Lado Enclave is worthless, save as a 


waterway.” 
Lt. Col. C. G. Martyr to E. J. L. Berkeley, 
January 28, 1899 


The Congolese Conquest of the Lado Enclave 


On February 17, 1897, Leopold’s forces broke the power of the Mahdist 
state on the Upper Nile and established their supremacy in the Lado En- 
clave. Created two and a half years before by the Franco-Congolese Agree- 
ment of August 1894, the Lado Enclave represented the king’s firmest 
claim to the Upper Nile even though it was a shrunken remnant of his 
more expansive but less solid rights to the north and west. After 1894 only 
the forces of the Mahdist state blocked the way to the Nile, and in the 
autumn of 1896 Leopold ordered Captain Chaltin to advance towards 
Rajjaf in cooperation with a larger column under Baron Dhanis, drive off 
the Mahdists, and raise the Free State flag on the Nile shore. Although 
Dhanis’ column mutinied and failed to reach Equatoria, Chaltin carried out 
his orders with boldness and determination. By the evening of February 17, 
his troops, supported by Azande irregulars, had driven through the Mahdist 
lines at Bedden, pushed on to Rajjaf, and after a sharp engagement oc- 
cupied the station. The victory was decisive, for although the conquest of 
the Enclave was far from complete, Leopold had placed the most powerful 
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force of any African or European power on the Upper Nile. Consolidation 
could now follow conquest. 

The European occupation of central Africa has been characterized by 
climactic battles and the sudden seizure of strategic towns and villages to 
be followed then by long, weary months, if not years, of trying to impose 
European control throughout the countryside. This was the pattern of con- 
tact in the Lado Enclave. The Africans wanted nothing to do with the latest 
conquerors, and they intended to resist, passively if not openly, particularly 
the riverine Bari who had been exploited by each successive invader since 
the mid-nineteenth century. Upon the approach of Congolese foraging 
parties they fled into the bush, leaving their crops to be plundered by the 
Congolese as they had been plundered by the Mahdists, Egyptians, and 
slave traders before them. Soon the Nile Valley north and south of Rajjaf 
was stripped of supplies, and the Congolese patrols had to march for as 
many as six days before reaching fresh areas to loot of animals and grain.! 
The most productive regions were located near the Congo-Nile watershed, 
and within the year Chaltin had set up a permanent station at Loka with 
brick buildings and entrenchments sixty-two miles (four days’ march) 
southwest of Rajjaf near Mt. Gumbiri for the sole purpose of collecting 
supplies from the gardens and farms of the surrounding inhabitants. Nor 
did conditions improve, for until the Nile route was opened in the spring 
of 1900, the Congolese were forced to live off the land because only the 
most necessary supplies—guns, ammunition, and luxury goods for the 
European officers—could be brought over the long and tortuous route from 
Boma to the Nile. Thus, the Congolese troops would march through the 
countryside seizing supplies, for which they seldom paid, and abusing those 
local people who sought to resist.” Even if the European officers did not 
approve of their methods, they failed to devise any suitable alternative to 
sustain themselves and their authority on the Nile. 

Resistance to the Congolese varied from one people to another. The Bari 
who had borne the full brunt of Egyptian and Mahdist occupation put up 
little opposition, but they had even less to give than peoples beyond the 
Nile. Further in the interior and particularly in the southern Enclave along 
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the watershed, the Kuku, Kakwa, Fajelu, and Madi withheld their supplies 
and frequently attacked the foraging expeditions.* Thus, like Baker, Gor- 
don, and the Mahdist amirs, Congo officials continued the spiral of violence 
of the past and instituted a pattern of challenge and response between 
themselves and the Africans which perpetuated the deep-rooted hostility 
toward the invaders and frustrated later attempts at more beneficient ad- 
ministration. In the early years the isolated Congolese posts were little more 
than islands of European control in a turbulent and uncharted sea of 
African hostility. Beyond the comparative peace of the stations, no Euro- 
pean officer dared move without a large escort to protect him, no foraging 
party set out without expecting opposition. Such a pattern was hardly an 
auspicious beginning for the Congo State's rule in the Lado Enclave. 

Although these desperate measures to obtain necessary supplies proved, 
in the long run, the most serious obstacle to administrative control, the 
Mahdists remained a more immediate danger. Following his victory at 
Rajjaf, Chaltin ordered the station rebuilt with a palisade and ditch, and 
launched a small, armed steamer, the Van Kerckhoven, on the Nile. No 
attempt was made to advance against the Mahdists at Bor, for the Con- 
golese had all they could do to maintain themselves on the river. 

The Mahdists were no better off. Lacking arms and ammunition, they 
confined their activities to reconnaissance patrols and, like the Congolese, 
scoured the countryside for food. By the spring of 1898, however, the 
Mahdists grew bolder. In May a raiding party ambushed a Congolese sup- 
ply column, killing several Europeans.* In June Rajjaf itself was assaulted. 
On June 4 the Ansar attacked after midnight, broke through the palisade, 
and were only beaten off after a fierce hand-to-hand engagement. Both 
sides lost heavily. The Congolese found themselves in a precarious posi- 
tion, and Capt. Léon Hanolet, the commandant, feared that he could not 
repulse another Mahdist assault until reinforcements arrived a fortnight 
later from the Uele Valley. Hanolet then strengthened the Enclave’s de- 
fenses by constructing two warning posts to the north to provide a screen 
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for Rajjaf. In July Captain Henry was placed in command of Lado, and in 
November Captain Lequeux completed a station at Kiro near the northern 
bounday of the Enclave.® Kiro Post was situated above the surrounding flats 
and the river on a high bank and was divided into two quarters, one for the 
European officers and another for the African troops. The whole station was 
surrounded by a loopholed brick wall to prevent a surprise assault.” Here 
Hanolet stationed fifteen hundred troops to block any Mahdist drive up the 
river, while much smaller garrisons of three hundred and one hundred men 
remained to defend Lado and Rajjaf respectively. Incapable of mounting 
a sustained offensive against such strong defenses, the Mahdists remained 
immobilized at Bor, their retreat to the north cut off by sudd obstructions 
downriver. 

When Lt. Col. C. G. Martyr and his Uganda Rifles arrived at Lado in 
November, he found a stalemate—the Congolese standing guard at Kiro, 
the Mahdists quiescent at Bor. Martyr’s expedition represented an unofficial 
attempt by E. J. L. Berkeley, the commissioner for Uganda, to link Uganda 
with the Sudan and perhaps even to frustrate the French who he knew were 
moving toward Fashoda. Berkeley had sent Martyr to the Nile on his own 
authority, for in reality the official British Nile expedition had been en- 
trusted the year before to Major J. R. L. Macdonald, who reported directly 
to Lord Salisbury and not through Berkeley. The lack of communication 
between Macdonald and Berkeley was little less than their mutual ani- 
mosity. Neither appears to have known what the other was doing, and 
Berkeley seems to have assumed that after the Sudanese mutiny in Uganda, 
Macdonald’s mission would be unable to continue to the Nile. He thus sent 
Martyr northward, creating “the ludicrous situation of two separate British 
expeditions from Uganda marching towards the Nile with precisely the 
same objective, neither of whom knew of the other’s existence.”® Mac- 
donald never got beyond Tarrangole, a hundred miles east of Rajjaf, be- 
cause his exhausted men were forced to turn back. Meanwhile, Martyr had 
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reached Lado where he received a hospitable welcome from the Belgian 
officers. 

Martyr began to assemble the steam launch Kenia at Lado, and waited 
for the arrival of Sudanese gunboats from Khartoum to drive off the 
Mahdists at Bor.1 He had previously constructed posts at Fort Berkeley on 
the east bank opposite Bedden and at Dufile and Wadelai on the west, but 
they had to be subsequently moved to the opposite shore when the Congo 
authorities remonstrated that they had been placed in territory leased to the 
Congo State. This incident did not strain cordial relations, however, and 
Henry, who replaced Hanolet as commandant of the Enclave on January 2, 
1899, even suggested a joint attack against the Mahdists at Bor. As soon as 
the Kenia was assembled the combined assault party moved down river to 
Kiro on January 9 and four days later set out for Bor in steel boats and the 
steamer. To their surprise Bor was deserted.'' Upon the approach of the 
Anglo-Congolese forces, the Ansar had burned their steamer and all their 
boats and marched northwestward through the Bahr al-Ghazal to Dar 
Kalaka. The Mahdist threat to the Lado Enclave was over. 


The Beginnings of Congolese Admimstration 


Once the Mahdists had disappeared, Henry was ordered to consolidate his 
administration along the Nile and expand into the interior to secure treaty 
rights by actual occupation.’ The supply situation had improved some- 
what, relieving many troops from foraging duties for reconnaissance and 
building additional stations.1° Captain Lequeux and Captain de Rennette 
explored west of Kiro to the thirteenth meridian, while Captain Kops and 
Sous-Lieutenant Holm marched up the Nile from Rajjaf with two hundred 
troops to construct posts at Dufile and Mahagi in the southern Enclave.*4 
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The Mahagi post was erroneously placed in British territory and, like 
Martyr's stations on the west bank, subsequently had to be removed to 
another site within the Mahagi Strip.'® Kops was also instructed to intro- 
duce agricultural, industrial, and commercial techniques among the Afri- 
cans, which Henry hoped would correct “barbarous customs” and inter- 
tribal warfare.’ He first had to break down African resistance, however, 
before he could “develop” them, and after several sharp engagements the 
Kuku were defeated, turning in their rifles and presumably their “barbar- 
ous customs.” 17 

Originally the Enclave had been placed under civil jurisdiction by a royal 
decree of November 12, 1897, but the violent and indiscriminate seizure 
of supplies from the Africans during the early years rendered the decree, 
like so many others in the Congo, totally ineffective. Realizing the futility 
of civil administration on the Nile, the governor-general returned the En- 
clave to military rule by a decree of January 6, 1898.18 Under this arrange- 
ment Henry divided the Enclave into three zones—Yei under Lieutenant 
Marilles, Lake Albert under Captain Kops, and the Nile under Captain 
Lequeux.!? But beyond this organizational tidying, there was little ad- 
ministration of the Africans beyond the immediate vicinity of the stations. 
Henry spent several months exploring down the Nile to Shambe in the 
Van Kerckhoven, while his subordinates confined themselves to improving 
and supplying the stations.*° They were specifically forbidden to engage in 
commercial activities which were to be the preserve, but not the monopoly, 
of the Anglo-Belgian companies to whom Leopold had granted concessions 
in the Enclave. Although the Congo State officials were to cooperate, they 
were not to compete with the companies’ traders.! 

In the autumn of 1899 Chaltin returned to the Lado Enclave to replace 
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Henry, but the problems of Congolese administration on the Nile had 
changed little since his departure. Scarcity of supplies, the failure to control 
the countryside, and the Africans’ resistance to the government's demands 
for food and porters absorbed all the energies of Chaltin’s administration. 
Until Peake opened the Nile route, supplies were never adequate because 
the local economies could not support a large, unproductive Congolese 
military establishment. Ironically, half a century before, the Enclave could 
easily have fed the Congolese, but after fifty years of violent occupation by 
a succession of alien rulers, the inhabitants had been reduced to pitiful sub- 
sistence. 

In the autumn of 1900 the normal dearth was aggravated by widespread 
crop failure, resulting in famine throughout the countryside from the Nile 
inland to Yei.22 Chaltin acted vigorously to combat hunger in the villages. 
He adjusted the size of garrisons to relieve badly stricken areas. In the 
vicinity of Kiro, for instance, where the crop failure had been particularly 
severe, the garrison was reduced to only two hundred men and the remain- 
ing troops distributed to stations in less hard-pressed regions. Rice was also 
purchased in Khartoum and rushed south by Sudan steamers at great ex- 
pense to be passed out among the starving Africans.?? In February 1900, 
Chaltin even established an agricultural station at Kajo Kaji in the Kuku 
country and placed two Belgian officers there to begin a model farm as a 
first step at developing the fertile highlands along the watershed. 

All these measures were only palliatives, however, which did little to 
correct the persistent shortages of food. Except for the agricultural experi- 
ments at Kajo Kaji little more was done to expand the production of food- 
stuffs, and in fact the dependence of the administration on imported sup- 
plies from the Sudan discouraged attempts to develop a more sel f-sustain- 
ing economy in the Enclave. British technology, not the effectiveness of 
Congo administration, permitted Chaltin to relieve starvation, and this 
same technology allowed the Congo government to supply its garrisons by 
Sudan steamers and not from within the Enclave itself. During the ensuing 
years the Enclave administration became increasingly dependent on the 
Nile route for supplies, which may have reduced the State’s demands on 
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the Africans, but forced it to rely on the good will of the Sudan govern- 
ment. In the end this vulnerability of Leopold’s Nilotic outpost was to frus- 
trate his efforts to remain in the Southern Sudan. 

Chaltin could relieve famine with British rice, but he had to rely on his 
own resources to consolidate the State’s control. As in other regions of 
Africa, European rule in the Enclave was imposed through the administra- 
tion of justice, and as elsewhere, justice was more often than not the arbi- 
trary imposition of European values intermingled with all the prejudices, 
assumptions, and ignorance of the administrative official. Under military 
rule, the various officers tried civil and criminal suits by courts martial with 
little regard for African customary law. Although the codes of the Force 
Publique were presumably used by officials to guide judgments, military 
justice was at best inappropriate for adjudicating African litigations and at 
worst arbitrary, bizarre, and irregular. The officer was judge, jury, and 
prosecuting attorney, ignorant of local custom and culturally blind to 
African social institutions. The treatment of the African thus depended on 
the personality and character of these officers and only a little on the institu- 
tions of the Congo State. Chaltin sought to mitigate these manifold abuses 
by regulating judicial procedure, but if uniformity appeared to be an ad- 
ministrative blessing, it also acted as a judicial curse amongst the Enclave’s 
many different peoples with different customs and different institutions.*+ 
Perhaps the most favorable aspect of Congo State justice was the limited 
extent to which it was effective beyond the precincts of the various stations. 

In the countryside the authority of the government was imposed prin- 
cipally by force. Few African chiefs were strong enough to oppose Congo 
rule openly, and these were, like the Kuku, soon reduced, to submission. 
Many, however, remained sullenly hostile. Those chiefs who were un- 
cooperative and those people judged contumacious were simply raided, 
their granaries pillaged, their livestock carried off, their huts destroyed. 
These punitive expeditions were a regular feature of Congo rule in the En- 
clave, and in response the Africans, when they were able, fled, like the 
Mandari who abandoned their villages, rushed to Bariland on the west 
bank, and thence across the Nile to British territory.”” 
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The greatest abuses were invariably perpetrated when no European 
officer accompanied the Congolese patrol to check indiscriminate looting 
by Congolese troops. The African noncommissioned officers generally could 
not control their men and if not closely supervised by a European officer 
frequently attacked villages merely to acquire personal plunder. Never 
liberally supplied with food and paid only in pipe tobacco and cloth, the 
Congolese soldiers not unnaturally sought to profit from their patrols. In 
August 1901 just such a patrol was carried out by a Congolese unit which 
crossed the Nile into British territory to assault the Madi village of Chief 
Omi some twenty miles from Nimule, killing ten men and capturing 
women and livestock. This time the Congolese went too far. The British 
protested to Lieutenant Renard, the chef de poste at Dufile, who disciplined 
the raiders and made appropriate reparations. There were countless inci- 
dents of this nature in the Enclave itself, however, where the Africans 
could not appeal to another government and where the wanton pillaging 
by Congolese soldiery was silently ignored by the European authorities.” 
Moreover, many European officers made little effort to set an example for 
their troops. They preferred the relative comforts of the post to the rigors 
of trekking in the bush and did not hesitate to launch equally brutal raids 
against chiefs who refused to cooperate with them. In fact, they carried on 
only the most minimal administration, and so long as carriers and grain 
were forthcoming, the Africans were left alone. When they were not, the 
troops were sent to bring them in. Then the abuses began. 

In 1902, for example, the commanding officer at Rajjaf, J. Uyttenhove, 
raided the fertile islands in the Nile near Gondokoro, the principal granary 
of the Bari. Uyttenhove attacked not for grain—he would have sent his 
troops for that—but because the chief, Tongun Yonga, defied his orders. 
Actually, the islands were claimed by both the Sudan and the Congo, and 
the Bari had achieved a remarkable independence by playing one govern- 
ment against the other. Uyttenhove sought to end this anomalous situation 
by force. He only succeeded, however, in driving Tongun Yonga to the 
British, and Capt. R. C. R. Owen, of the Fourth King’s African Rifles and 
the officer commanding, Bari District of the Uganda Protectorate, rushed 
to support him with eighty Sudanese troops, a Maxim gun, and thirteen 
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hundred Bari irregulars “thirsting for Belgian or “Tuk Tuk’ blood.”27 
Again British protection proved decisive, and Hanolet, who had returned 
to replace Chalttn as commandant, made reparations and sought to delimit 
the islands more precisely.?8 

Nevertheless, these islands continued to be a cause of Anglo-Congolese 
friction. In 1903 the Congolese succeeded in exerting their authority over 
Bari Chiefs Lado Koda and Rombe on two of the most populous islands, 
while Chiefs Loka Diada, Ladokanga, and Mudee persisted in playing off 
Briton and Belgian until autumn 1903 when Captain Owen and Com- 
mandant Wtterwulghe successfully established the thalweg of the Nile, 
separating those islands under Congo administration from those under 
British. Most of the chiefs left their Belgian islands to move into British 
territory.?° 

Although the Africans of the Enclave endured raids, scarcity, and arbi- 
trary justice, all of which they had experienced at the hands of past invaders, 
they resented most bitterly the demands by the Congo government for labor 
and porterage. As the administration consolidated itself in the Enclave the 
demands for carriers and road construction gangs sharply increased. Both 
were detestable to the inhabitants, but the exactions fell unequally upon 
those living near the stations. Since the most numerous and important posts 
were situated on the river, the Bari at first bore the brunt of this burden 
until they were able to escape to the British bank where obligations were 
less taxing.?° In July 1901, after particularly onerous requests for carriers, 
four important Bari chiefs abandoned their villages in the Enclave and 
crossed the Bahr al-Jabal with all their followers and livestock to seek 
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British asylum.*! Eighteen months later they were followed by the influ- 
ential Chief Leggio.3? The British post at Wadelai on the east bank was 
inhabited almost entirely by refugees from the Enclave, and when Lord 
Cromer steamed up the Nile to Rajjaf in 1903, he did not see one Bari 
hamlet on the Congo side of the Nile, although numerous villages dotted 
the east bank.?? The administration tried several alternatives to human 
porterage, including automobiles, but nothing ever satisfactorily replaced 
the carriers during the Congo State’s rule in the Enclave. Nor were demands 
for labor regulated or made more equitable. While the large gardens 
planted around each post reduced foraging expeditions and arbitrary de- 
mands for supplies, the Africans now had to give their labor. Kiro was a 
typical example. Here all the chiefs within a day's march from the post 
were required to send a hundred men to work in the gardens. Not sur- 
prisingly, the greatest burden fell on those Africans living nearest the post. 
The same was true for road building. Those living along the right of way 
were pressed into construction and maintenance work more frequently 
than tribes beyond. Although they later were to receive a tax credit in re- 
turn for their labor, those conscripted had increasing difficulties tending 
their own crops on which their subsistence and that of their families de- 
pended. In the end the more laudable aims of the European administrators 
were hopelessly compromised by demands for carriers and laborers. 

Chaltin left the Enclave early in 1902. He never returned to Africa, but 
he had indeed achieved his primary object—securing Leopold’s hold on the 
Upper Nile. All administrative matters were subordinated to the king’s 
imperial design. Strong forts with ramparts, field guns, and barracks were 
constructed at Kiro, Lado, and Rajjaf. The barracks were rows of single 
rooms built of red brick, surrounded by a wide veranda, and roofed with 
thatch. The garrisons in the Enclave fluctuated with crises, but their numbers 
never fell below two thousand troops, while large reinforcements were 
stationed in the Uele Valley for immediate use on the Nile. Chaltin had 
specific orders to defend the Nile stations and his whole administration was 
designed for this end.** No attempts were made to develop trade, search 
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for minerals, or even collect rubber. Roads were constructed connecting the 
stations, but their principal object was to facilitate communications and 
troop movements, not commerce and trade. 

The Congolese troops disliked the Enclave; their European officers hated 
it. To go on furlough, the Belgian officers were required to leave Africa 
through the Congo, a two-months’ journey, rather than down the Nile 
through British territory, even though the Nile route took less than half the 
time and was much less arduous. European supplies were in constant short 
supply, while the military character of the administration did not encourage 
the development of the Enclave’s meager resources. In fact, all the com- 
mandants of the Enclave—Chaltin, Hanolet, W tterwulghe, and most of all 
Lemaire—agreed that the territory was worthless: “A country of thorns and 
stones, not worth a sixpence.”*° The policies of the Congo State were not 
likely to improve it. 


Lemaire and Administrative Reform in the Enclave 


Hanolet remained only a year, and upon his return to Europe the Enclave 
administration was amalgamated with the Uele District, the whole of which 
was placed under the direction of G. F. Wtterwulghe in December 1903, 
with headquarters at Yei. Georges Wtterwulghe was an ardent Anglophile, 
but always very bitter against that “section of British public which sits at 
home and shouts about atrocities, accusing their own soldiers in default of 
36 The Enclave itself was entrusted to Commandant Sirexe at 
Lado. By itself this organizational reshuffling meant little change in day-to- 
day relations between African and administrator. It did, however, tighten 
the hold of the central government on the Enclave administration as a pre- 
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lude to the appearance of Lemaire and his expedition. 
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Although Lemaire was outside the administrative hierarchy of the Congo 
and took his orders directly from King Leopold, his arrival stimulated 
numerous administrative changes. Yei was enlarged to accommodate not 
only Wtterwulghe’s headquarters, but the Lemaire mission as well. Chaltin 
had selected the site in 1898 as a salubrious interior post far from the fevers 
of the Nile. In fact, the Yei River valley proved as pestilential as the Nile 
but because of its strategic location on the automobile road, the station 
became an administrative center and base of operations for Lemaire with 
fortified earthworks and trenches to defend the river crossing. The Con- 
golese felt that “whatever the ultimate fate of the Enclave, Yei station will 
always belong to the Free State.” To help feed the Lemaire expedition 
cultivation was expanded at all the stations and woodburning traction en- 
gines introduced to haul supplies from the Congo to supplement the con- 
voys of bullock carts which plodded between Yei and the Nile. Two new 
posts were also established to reinforce the mission, one at Loki, northeast 
of Loka, and a second at Yakululu, each garrisoned by a thousand-man fly- 
ing column.*§ 

Throughout the summer of 1903 Lemaire surveyed and mapped most of 
the Yei Valley before plunging across the Enclave frontier into the Bahr 
al-Ghazal. He did not, however, confine his observations to the land and 
its people. He complained bitterly to Leopold and the governor-general of 
the Congo about the administration, or lack of it, in the Enclave. Lemaire 
particularly castigated the Congolese soldiers as rogues and thieves without 
discipline or control and, although describing troops stationed in the in- 
terior, he shared Lord Cromer’s evaluation of Congolese soldiery on the 
Nile. “I dare say they can fight. I feel pretty confident they can loot, for a 
more rascally set of savages I never saw . . . To let a lot of ruffans like 
these loose on the inoffensive population—which, I believe, is practically 
what the Belgians do—is a disgrace to a civilized nation.”*° 

The European officials were for the most part adventurers with little 
understanding of administration and even less of the Africans. They dis- 
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played little loyalty to the Congo State, from which they drew no pay while 
they were in Africa (they took the accumulated lump sum with them when 
they returned from their tour of duty). All food, drink, quarters, and one 
servant were supplied by the State, but in the Enclave the arrival of stores 
was irregular, and there was frequently scarcity and hardship. Apparently 
there were never sufficient quantities of drink or tobacco to satisfy their 
inordinate demands. During Leopold’s drive to the Nile only the best men 
were sent, but after the conquest less able and less desirable agents were 
recruited for the Enclave. Except for a few high-ranking Belgian and 
Italian officers, the European officials were the castoffs of the Congo State 
administration—the incompetents, the misfits, and those out of favor with 
their superiors in the Congo Basin. Their slovenly appearance in soiled 
white duck trousers and jackets and dirty yellow-white sun helmets only 
confirmed the impression of bored incompetence. They seldom moved far 
from their stations and consequently remained ignorant of what was going 
on in the villages beyond the vicinity of the post. They drank too much. 
They detested the country and occupied themselves by sulking until their 
term of service terminated. Administration was confined to dispensing jus- 
tice to those Africans who had the misfortune to live near the post. There 
were, as Lemaire admitted, a handful of excellent administrators, but the 
majority, particularly the subordinate officials, who did not forget their 
noncommissioned backgrounds, were hardly suitable bearers of the mission 
civilisatrice. As Lord Cromer remarked, “Judging generally from their 
demeanor and conversation, I should say that, as civilizing agents in a 
savage country, a worse choice could scarcely be made.”*® Lemaire agreed. 

If the officers were bad, the troops were worse. Their rakish uniforms of 
blue, edged in red and set off by a bright red cummerbund and soft red 
tarboush, did little to offset their lack of discipline. Conscripted through 
chiefs in the Congo they were purposely broken up so that no single tribal 
group had a majority in any one unit. Every six months the garrison was 
moved in order to reduce intimidation of the local inhabitants, which was 
severe because the officers did not closely supervise the men. Armed with 
ill-kept Albini rifles which but few could shoot with accuracy, the soldiers 
were paid in tobacco and cloth because currency was not used in the Enclave 
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and matakos were unknown as a medium of exchange.*! Thus, to pay their 
troops the administration had to bring up cloth, which was expensive and 
difficult to transport. Bangala was spoken by the men of the Force Publique, 
but in the Enclave it was more a mixture of Arabic, Swahili, and French, 
with a dash of English on the side. Despite their inadequacies, however, the 
mobility of Congolese troops was extraordinary. They seemed impervious 
to fatigue and their powers of endurance were remarkable. In all, the 
Congolese trooper was a tough, ill-disciplined bully who, properly led and 
trained, would have been a formidable fighter. 

Lemaire’s criticisms proved an embarrassment to the Congo government, 
particularly since they reached Brussels it precisely the time when Morel 
and the Congo reformers were mounting an impressive assault on the mal- 
administration of the Free State. Since officials in the Congo knew that 
Lemaire reported directly to the king, his demands for reform were more 
effective than the indignant cries of outsiders like Morel; and although both 
in Brussels and Boma the authorities sought to suppress his criticisms, they 
also sought to correct abuses. Unfortunately, effective reform depended 
principally on the subordinate officers. Wtterwulghe and his successor, 
Commandant Wacquez, were humane men, popular with the Africans and 
anxjous to introduce reforms, but their well-intentioned decrees and pious 
pronouncements were largely ignored by the chefs de poste and sous- 
officiers, for the most part former noncommissioned officers temperamental- 
ly incapable of exercising authority except by means of barrack-room codes 
and parade-ground customs.** 

As a first step, many of these men were replaced in the summer of 1903 
by Italian officers seconded from the Italian army. Leopold preferred 
Italians to other Europeans. They were the least expensive to employ, yet 
they were officers. Their class imbued them with a sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility toward Africans which their Belgian predecessors did not pos- 
sess. They were trained to command, not simply to discipline, and they 
sought to understand the Africans more than the sergeants and corporals 
whose attitudes and assumptions had been defined by the primitive paro- 


41. Matako was the common currency of the Congo, consisting of a brass rod equiv- 
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chialism of a peacetime European army. For a few years the Italian officers 
were the principal instrument of reform in the Enclave. Officers like Cap- 
tain Cossetti, Lieutenant Graziani, and Lieutenant Pasquenelli were deeply 
considerate men who sought to reduce the brutality which had character- 
ized relations between the Enclave’s inhabitants and the Belgian NCOs. 
By 1903 the reforms were not without effect, and some Africans who had 
left the Enclave returned, “owing to the changed attitude of the authorities 
towards the natives.” 43 

Until 1905 these and other Italian officers worked faithfully in the 
Enclave. When hostilities between British and Congo forces in the Bahr 
al-Ghazal appeared imminent, the British government made strong rep- 
resentations at Rome to withdraw their men.*4 On their part the Italians 
were only too pleased to leave. Many had already resigned, and discontent 
took care of the rest. Snubbed and discriminated against by Belgian officers 
and NCOs alike, they resented the numerous restrictions on their activities 
in the employ of a state whose objectives they had come to distrust and 
disapprove of. By 1906 nearly all the Italians had left the Enclave, replaced 
largely by Belgian NCOs who were indifferent to the Lemaire reforms 
undertaken by the Italians. 


Taxation and Atrocities 


Accompanying the administrative reforms of 1903 was an attempt to 
regularize the recruitment of porters and laborers by instituting a tax paid 
in labor at the rate of forty-hours’ labor every month to be discharged on 
the roads or in the station gardens. In lieu of labor, the Congo State ac- 
cepted ivory and rubber, but the rate of exchange was fixed to make the 
payment hardly commensurate with the product. Nevertheless, this sys- 
tem was an improvement. Exploitative, to be sure, the forty-hours’ labor 
was, in contrast to the arbitrary demands of the past, at least a regular 
exaction. The burden, of course, fell upon those nearest the station. There 
each African male received a number on a metal disc worn around the 
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neck. The name and the number of each individual was registered in the 
station books under the name of his chief who, in turn, was responsible for 
all his people. For his efforts the chief received a muzzle-loader for each 
gang of a hundred laborers he could muster. By and large this system 
worked effectively except when a chief was placed in charge of two or more 
groups, one of which was not his own, at which time he usually favored his 
own people while oppressing the others with extra tasks.45 

Payment in muzzle-loading guns was not confined to the chiefs. Having 
little to fear from such inefficient weapons, officials in the Congo and the 
Enclave bartered away many thousands. In fact, the Congo State had special 
muzzle-loading cap rifles manufactured in Belgium for about five francs per 
gun expressly for the African market. The Africans desperately sought 
guns, and in one exceptional deal, 180 pounds of ivory valued on the 
London exchange at £100 was given in return for a rusty muzzle-loader 
worth a few francs at best.tê In 1908 Captain Stigand counted over three 
hundred guns in a village near Yei. In reality, these muzzle-loaders were 
worse than useless against trained troops, but they were extremely effective, 
as much because of their noise as their shot, against neighboring tribes. By 
bartering with guns, the Congo officials helped to perpetuate the very 
hostilities they sought to suppress. The importation of even more modern 
weaponry into the Congo-Nile region in more recent times has re-created 
the violence that characterized the Southern Sudan over half a century ago. 

The introduction of taxation in the form of labor was accompanied by 
reforms in obtaining foodstuffs. To replace the wild foraging parties, 
Africans living in the vicinity of the stations were required to produce 
supplies, but they were actually paid (at a rate of exchange based on the 
forty-hour’s-labor-per-month rule) with a “piece of stuff” having a mini- 
mum value of fourteen Belgian francs. The “piece of stuff” consisted in- 
variably of cheap cloth, guns, or powder at the fixed price designed to keep 
wages low and prices high.” Moreover, the goods were invariably shoddy. 
The powder was impure and the guns obsolete; the fighting capabilities of 
the Africans would have been far more formidable with their traditional 
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weapons.** Even carriers were now paid. In the early days they had been 
simply demanded of the chief. By 1903, however, they were reimbursed 
in goods—salt, wine, or cloth—valued at roughly five centimes per day 
for carrying one way. No one thought to pay them for their return. 

Although the Congo authorities were exacting taskmasters, there was no 
reliable evidence of atrocities in the Enclave.*? In the Congo Basin, par- 
ticularly in the rubber regions, incredible brutalities were perpetrated by 
concessionaire companies and by Leopold’s agents in the Domaine de la 
Couronne. In the Enclave the dearth of rubber and the restricted activities 
of the concessionaires considerably reduced the possibilities of oppressive 
measures. No rubber, no atrocities, and the occasional stories of mutilations 
in the Enclave appear to have been unworthy of credence.°° Didier, an 
independent critic, who had traveled through the Enclave in 1902 before 
the Lemaire reforms, told Wingate: 


There do not appear to be any grounds for believing that deliberate and 
wholesale atrocities, of the kind charged against the officials of the 
Congo Free State in the rubber districts of the Congo Basin, have been 
practiced in the Lado Enclave, but there is little doubt that the whole 
system of administration is harsh and tyrannical, and rests on the prin- 
ciple of taking away from the natives as much as possible without mak- 
ing any kind of return.°? 


Alarmed by the hue and cry of the Congo Reform Association, the 
British government tried in 1904 to confirm charges of atrocities in the 
Enclave. British officers on the Enclave frontier were ordered to gather 
information about supposed atrocities, while the Sudan Intelligence De- 
partment at Khartoum sent agents to the Enclave and beyond into the 
Congo Basin to ascertain the reality of the reformers’ charges. Although 
reliable evidence of atrocities soon reached Khartoum from the Congo, 
none came from the Enclave. Capt. L. D. Spencer, who had served on the 
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frontiers of both the Congo and the Enclave, summed up official British 
opinion: “I consider that so called ‘atrocities’ belong entirely to the domain 
of political mythology.”°? When Congolese soldiers patrolled without 
European supervision, brutalities were frequently committed. Such regret- 
table occurrences, however, were more the result of faulty administration 
than any system of extortion which characterized the rubber regions of the 
Congo. Moreover, the incidence of brutality in the Enclave decreased with 
improved administration, while rubber collecting in the Congo continued 
to produce atrocities because administrative reforms did not strike at the 
heart of the system. Thus, when an Italian civil judge appeared at Lado in 
1904 to inquire about cruelty against Africans, he was questioning the 
administrative abilities of the individual officers and not an impersonal 
system of commerical exploitation behind which perpetrators of atrocities 
could hide by appeals to duty and obedience. Called to personal account by 
the well-intentioned judge, the officers bitterly resented his interference 
and successfully prevented him from making any effective inquiry.°? 


Economic Development 


Economic development in the Lado Enclave was clearly subordinated to 
Leopold’s Nilotic obsession. To maintain his forces on the Nile the king 
had to expand resources which might have been devoted to more produc- 
tive, less consumptive, schemes. At first, armaments and communications 
absorbed the Enclave budget. All the Nile stations were heavily fortified 
with field artillery and machine guns.°* By 1904 over twenty-six hundred 
troops and two hundred artillerymen defended the Enclave posts. But the 
single greatest effort was the Congo-Nile motor road from Stanleyville to 
Lado, and the attempt to inaugurate an irregular service of steam-driven 
automobiles along it. 

The Nile, of course, was the most efficient route to import supplies to 
the Enclave and export products to Europe, but the Nile was controlled by 
Britain. Leopold was not prepared to rely on the goodwill of British off- 
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cials to sustain his Nile outpost, and although in fact most nonmilitary 
supplies from Belgium reached Lado via the Sudan, the king made every 
effort to establish an efficient alternative route which would tie the Enclave 
to the Congo and divert its products away from the Nile. Stretching 123 
miles from Aba to Rajjaf, the road itself was Leopold’s only lasting achieve- 
ment in the Enclave. Today an all-weather road climbs gently up from the 
river along the king’s old route to wind easily among the hills and roll 
through the green valleys toward the Congo frontier. The king’s road was 
maintained by three permanent labor gangs of twenty-five men each, who 
were requisitioned from the surrounding villages, served for one year, and 
were paid at the same rate as other laborers for the State.” 

In the beginning the Enclave officials had expressed the most optimistic 
expectations for the road. In fact its very construction enormously improved 
the morale of the European officers, who took the keenest interest in its 
progress. By the autumn of 1903 they were making the most exaggerated 
predictions of its success. In the end, however, the road was a failure. To 
be sure it established a standard track, fifteen feet wide with grades not 
exceeding five percent, connecting Stanleyville with Lado, but the volume 
of traffic never justified the expense. Bullock carts were too slow, and the 
loss of draft animals from the tsetse fly made them prohibitively imprac- 
tical. Steam-traction engines brought from Britain at great expense were 
no better. Three automobiles built by the Thorneycroft Company actually 
reached the Enclave, but their great weight (six tons each) made them bog 
down in sand and mud and break through bridges already weakened by 
elephants. Of the three, only one actually completed a journey from Rajjaf 
to Loka. The second stuck halfway at Ganzio where a hut was built over it. 
The third was left to rust at Loka. Within a year the high hopes for the 
automobile road had evaporated, the engines were junk, and the king 
turned to railways. He later made one final effort to activate the auto toad 
when three lighter engines were sent out in 1905, but they were stopped 
at Khartoum by the Nile boycott. They were eventually reshipped at great 
expense from Khartoum around Africa to Boma and were used in the 
Congo near Ibembo on the western section of the road but never reached 
the Enclave. The director of automobiles, A. de Colonne de Beaufaict, 
turned to administration and later produced his perceptive commentary 
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on the Azande.°® The early automobile had failed to reach the Upper Nile. 

Economic activities were left pretty much in the hands of the conces- 
sionaire companies which did little to exploit the resources of the Enclave 
and even less to develop them. The concessionaires had only a few agents 
in the Enclave at any one time, and they seem to have concentrated on the 
frontier, hoping to advance into the Bahr al-Ghazal. Nor were their 
methods much of an improvement over Congolese soldiery. A principal 
agent such as Stephens of the Anglo-Belgian Africa Company would set 
up headquarters at Loka and send out some four or five other Europeans, 
each with numerous African retainers who roamed the countryside, bully- 
ing the local people, abusing their women, and purloining their ivory. 
Stephens himself frequently incarcerated wives until their husbands pro- 
duced ivory.°* These European traders appeared to have fewer scruples 
than even the most abusive official. Stephens actually suggested smuggling 
immature ivory through the Sudan in personal luggage in order to escape 
detection.°® 

Such activities were widely tolerated at first, but later administrative 
reforms designed to prevent maltreatment of Africans increased friction 
between traders and officials. After 1903 the companies frequently com- 
plained to the Congo State authorities in Brussels about the lack of ad- 
ministrative cooperation on the Nile.®® These appeals had little effect. The 
king regarded the commercial concessions as a diplomatic weapon in his 
Nile quest and did little to support their trade in the Enclave. The officials 
in the Interior Department of the Congo State were even less inclined to 
cooperate. Johnston’s complaints were usually ignored, eliciting only an 
occasional mild warning to Enclave officials to try to cooperate with the 
traders. Rebuffed by officials, the agents did not even receive support from 
the parent company, the Société Générale Africaine, which resulted in 
further complaints and recriminations in Europe.®° When Stephens died 
at Loka in 1906, no other agent was sent to Africa. 

Although the companies received little support from the Enclave ad- 
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ministration, they were not without competition. They did not possess a 
monopoly on all trade—only rubber, of which the Enclave had little; and 
in the more profitable ivory trade they faced considerable competition from 
Mediterranean merchants, Greeks and Syrians, and East African traders. 
The Greeks frequently stole a march on the company agents, reached a 
village first, and purchased ivory reserved for the company. The Africans 
failed to discriminate between one European and another, and the mer- 
chandise of the Greeks, including musical instruments, guns, watches, salt, 
cloth, tobacco, and perfume, was as good as that of the company. In the 
early years the Greek merchants were mostly itinerant peddlers who 
wandered from village to village, bartering merchandise for ivory. After 
1901, however, they were permitted to construct a depot at Lado to coor- 
dinate the activities of several traders. Three Greek firms—Capato, Cava- 
diar, and Karageorges—with headquarters at Khartoum sent agents 
throughout the Enclave and the Uele Valley. It was forbidden to shoot 
elephants except under special license obtained at Brussels or Boma, but 
Africans, officials, and poachers alike ignored the regulation, acquiring 
large numbers of tusks to be disposed of for goods, cash, or credit. The 
traders for Capato and Cavadiar were not members of the firm but worked 
as free agents, receiving twenty- to thirty-percent commission. Karageorges 
preferred to operate with his own personnel who received salaries. 

While the Greeks were oriented northward to Khartoum, the Indians 
and Zanzibaris operated from East Africa with outlets at Mombasa and 
Zanzibar. Their activities were generally on a smaller scale than those of 
the Greeks and, with the exception of the ubiquitous Allidina Visram, 
they never evolved from wandering peddlers into a capitalized firm em- 
ploying agents. Traders like Said bin Hamad or Abdallah ibn Rashid would 
engage porters in Uganda at three or four rupees a month and then wander 
westward up the Uele Valley and back through the Enclave, trading until 
their stocks were exhausted. There was even a legendary Afghani, Alai-Box, 
who operated alone for five years in the Uele, exporting ivory and replen- 
ishing his stocks through intermediaries. The principal headquarters for 
the East Africans was Dufile, and here Visram, alone among them, had a 
depot.6? 

Although the activity of the traders was brisk, they made no contribution 
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to the economic development of the Lado Enclave. They purchased their 
ivory at ridiculously low prices, paying in consumer goods which failed to 
create any capital in livestock or foodstuffs. Moreover, the traders were 
unconscious agents in the spread of sleeping sickness. Sleeping sickness 
was unknown in the Southern Sudan before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It had been introduced by infected Congolese troops marching from 
the west in the vanguard of the Congo State’s invasion and probably also 
by the Azande who spread the disease north and east to the Bahr al-Ghazal. 
Ignorant of its origins or the manner of infection, the Congo authorities 
took no preventive measures against it, regarding the disease as just an- 
other evil of the rain forest. Troops and traders carried sleeping sickness 
from village to village and from tribe to tribe whose relative isolation had, 
in the past, provided a natural quarantine. During the first decade of the 
twentieth century the incidence of the disease increased sharply, particularly 
along watercourses and in river valleys where the tsetse fly flourishes. At 
the time the Sudan government took over the Enclave, the disease had 
reached epidemic proportions. The British commissioner, Captain Pearson, 
urged that no expense be spared to stamp out the disease for “until Sleep- 
ing Sickness is mastered it is impossible for the country to develop to any 
great extent. 6? 

In addition to sleeping sickness, veneral disease increased rapidly among 
the inhabitants of the Enclave. The few underpaid and overworked Italian 
doctors failed to check its spread, and one exasperated British officer com- 
plained bitterly that his own men had contracted syphilis from women 
shared by Congolese soldiers. “They (the Congo State) appear to have no 
proper medical service with their troops on the frontier, possibly because 
Captain Lemaire is reported to have stated that he did not believe in medi- 
cine. Such a statement, of course, charmed the shareholders of the Congo 
Free State, as it was, when acted upon a distinct economy; it has, however, 
proved to be no economy for us or for the natives.”®? 

The efforts of the Congo State to develop the Enclave’s economy were 
limited to two projects: the Kagelu Rubber Farm near Yei and the Alenzoi 
Farm not far from Mt. Wati in the southern Enclave. Begun in 1903 at 
the instigation of Lemaire, the Kagelu Farm had grown by 1910 to 450 
acres situated on a fertile, well-drained plateau. In 1910 there were some 
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three thousand rubber trees ready for tapping, which was much too small 
a number for efficient operations, but within another decade the authorities 
predicted that Kagelu would become self-sustaining.“* A well-intentioned 
and hopeful enterprise in itself, when measured against the millions of 
francs expended on the defense of the Nile and the maintenance of Con- 
golese military garrisons in the Enclave, the Kagelu Rubber Farm ap- 
peared a feeble attempt at economic development. 

The Alenzoi Farm was equally disappointing. Founded for the purpose 
of breeding bullocks to pull wagons on the auto road, the farm was staffed 
by a veterinarian and two European assistants, and had 450 cattle. Al- 
though the breeding in the high grasslands near Mt. Wati was moderately 
successful, the bullocks quickly perished in the valleys and lowlands tra- 
versed by the auto road, and the farm was eventually abandoned. 


The Azande Kingdoms and the Enclave 


Although the African peoples of the Enclave possessed, after nearly a gen- 
eration of invasion, neither the will nor the means to contest the Congo 
State’s occupation, the powerful Azande kingdoms to the west had re- 
mained relatively outside the sphere of conflict between Mahdists, Con- 
golese, and Africans along the Nile. Moreover, their military organization 
was unimpaired, poised to push forward at the first opportunity to continue 
their traditional expansion to the north and east. Since the Azande had 
earlier crushed the Sudanic peoples inhabiting the edge of the ironstone 
plateau, they now found themselves skirmishing with the powerful Dinka 
confederacy beyond at the very same time Azande regiments were pressing 
eastward into the Enclave to attack the Moru, Nyangwara, and Fajelu 
villages. At first these raids did not bother the Congolese, whose stations 
were concentrated on the Nile. In 1903, however, the Lemaire expedition 
passed through the western Enclave, setting up supply depots and posts on 
its northward march into the Bahr al-Ghazal. Lemaire found the country 
deserted, the people having fled before Azande marauders.®° Several of 
Lemaire’s patrols were ambushed by Azande raiding parties, one of whom, 
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from Mangi, destroyed supplies and attacked a Congo post on the Yei.*® 
Lemaire did not retaliate. His goal was to survey and occupy the Bahr al- 
Ghazal beyond Mvolo, not to fight the Azande. Yet if he did not defend the 
Africans of the Enclave from such raids, he could hardly claim their alle- 
giance or their taxes. Thus, when the raids continued throughout the spring 
of 1904, Lemaire prepared his forces to march into Zandeland.®* 

Lemaire’s determination to move against the Azande coincided with 
Leopold’s desire to challenge British claims in that territory in the Bahr 
al-Ghazal well within the arbitral basin of the Berlin Act, the kingdom of 
Yambio. In the summer of 1904, Paulis established a station south of the 
fifth parallel and just beyond the Enclave’s western frontier. Two other 
posts were soon constructed deeper in Zande territory, creating a direct 
challenge to the authority of Yambio and his sons. The confrontation came 
in December after the rains and the termites. Yambio launched his forces 
against Mayawa Post and was repulsed with heavy losses.®* The defeat 
broke Azande resistance, and the subsequent death of Yambio and the 
British occupation ended any Azande threat to the peoples of the western 
Enclave. The situation became stable and secure, and the Moru, Nyang- 
bara, and Fajulu trickled back to their homes to recover from the Azande 
incursions. 


The Poachers 


On May 9, 1906, the Anglo-Congolese agreement was signed, providing 
for the transfer of the Lado Enclave to the Sudan government upon the 
death of King Leopold. The treaty marked the end not only of Leopold’s 
exhilarating, if impractical, dreams of a Nilotic empire, but also of Con- 
golese interest in the Enclave. There is little doubt that the officials in the 
Congo would have willingly ceded the Enclave at once if it had not been 
for the king’s sentimental obsession with the Upper Nile. Not only was the 
Enclave losing an estimated 300,000 francs annually, but it was also a 
most unpopular station with the European officials.°? The 1 906 Agreement 
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not only increased this unpopularity, but gave official recognition to the 
futility of any further constructive work and placed the Enclave in the 
limbo of the Free State administration. Despite instructions from Brussels 
urging that effective administration continue in order to impress foreign 
visitors and retain African confidence, the officials lapsed into complete 
indifference toward their duties.” Commandants came and went with the 
seasons—three new men in two years.’! By the summer of 1907, the En- 
clave posts had been reduced to Kiro, Lado, Rajjaf, and Loka. Yei remained 
the only large station. Moreover, the strength of the garrisons was dras- 
tically reduced from 30 officers and 1500 troops in 1906 to only 14 officers 
and 450 men in 1907. These were distributed among the five stations and 
their officers instructed to restrict administration to just that immediate 
area required to provide sufficient grain to support the garrisons. The whole 
of the southern and western regions of the Enclave were consequently 
abandoned to the Africans and, unfortunately, to any adventurer or poacher 
who desired to shoot up the countryside for profit or sport. As a parting 
reminder of the mission civilisatrice, the retiring columns frequently plun- 
dered the Africans, particularly near Wando from which the inhabitants 
fled in terror to escape Congolese looting. 

Within a year after the evacuation of the southern Enclave the trickle 
of ivory poachers became a flood. With its wooded, rolling hills separated 
by streams flowing amid lush vegetation, the southern Enclave was ideally 
suited for elephants. Nowhere in Africa were elephants in any greater con- 
centration than in the Lado; even today the great herds near Bor are a living 
testament to past numbers. During the Congo State’s administration of the 
southern Enclave only those hunters who had first secured the proper 
license at Boma or Brussels were permitted to shoot legally. Not only was 
poaching strictly forbidden, but any poacher apprehended was heavily fined 
and imprisoned or expelled from the Enclave. To be sure, Congo officials 
were not particularly effective at enforcing the State’s authority. Their 
posts were far apart and their patrols infrequent or easily evaded. Before 
the Congo State gave up the southern Enclave, poaching represented good 
sport more than good business, and eluding Congolese officialdom was as 
exciting as stalking elephants. No one, except of course the Congo govern- 
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ment, regarded such practice as improper, provided the hunter did not get 
caught or become too greedy.”? 

Once the Congo State had abandoned the region in the summer of 1907, 
however, poaching rapidly changed from a hazardous sport to a prosperous 
profession. By 1908 there were already eight or ten hunters making a 
lucrative living from ivory poaching. An Italian, G. Berti, who had been 
manager of the Equatorial Hotel at Entebbe, was one of the first to estab- 
lish himself at Wadelai on the east bank, and almost overnight turned 
ivory poaching into big business. While not daring to risk a personal en- 
counter with either elephants or Africans, he attracted nearly every unde- 
sirable adventurer from East and Central Africa. He supplied them with 
arms and stores in return for half their ivory, and encouraged them to cross 
the Nile into the Enclave. At one time he was reported to have at least fifty 
poachers scouring the Enclave for elephants. Deterred at first by reports of 
the ferocity of the Lugbara, the poachers kept near the Nile, but after a 
time they grew bolder, and by 1909 had overrun the whole of the southern 
Enclave. Their kills were astounding. The famous Karamoja Bell, who 
actually possessed an official license, killed 163 elephants before retiring 
to Uganda.?* 

No one discouraged the poachers. Uganda officials put a few obstacles 
in the way of their activities, while the Africans helped them in return for 
elephant meat. Despite strict prohibitions against shooting cow elephants, 
the poachers made no distinction between male and female, killing in- 
discriminately so long as the tusks were sufficiently mature to be market- 
able. This was indeed the great tragedy of ivory poaching. Three female 
elephants were shot for one male. Not only were they easier to kill than 
bull elephants, but their ivory, which is closer grained, commanded a higher 
price than that of the male. By the promiscuous slaughter of their breeding 
stock, the herds were soon faced with possible extinction. 

Rumors of elephant massacres rapidly reached East Africa and London 
where reports in the press created widespread indignation among English 
animal lovers. On November 30, 1908, M. A. Fell, M.P. for Great Yar- 
mouth, asked in the House of Commons if it was true that “elephants are 
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being destroyed wholesale by white adventurers.”"* A few days later, Fell 
demanded that the government take measures to halt the slaughter.” He 
did more, however, than simply make a plea for Enclave elephants. He 
raised the vexatious question of when Leopold’s occupation of the Enclave 
would end, at his death or on his renunciation of sovereignty over the Congo 
Free State, which had just taken place. The Crown Law Officers had de- 
cided that Leopold’s lease of the Enclave had ended when Belgium took 
over the Congo, but the Foreign Office had declined to accept this opinion 
for fear of exacerbating Anglo-Belgian negotiations in other parts of 
Africa. Nevertheless, Grey insisted that “if there is truth in the alleged 
wholesale destruction of elephants, it may be necessary to contend that 
His Majesty's occupation has terminated with the transfer of the Congo 
State to Belgium.”7° Unhappily for the elephants, the slaughter was even 
greater than expected. Hesketh Bell, governor of Uganda, reported that 
during the last four months of 1908, over 23,500 pounds of ivory, repre- 
senting approximately 470 elephants, had passed through Uganda, and 
communications from Wingate concerning the ivory traffic through the 
Sudan were equally gloomy." 

In reality there was little Grey could do. If he insisted that the Congolese 
leave the Enclave, which his legal advisers argued that he could do, the 
king and the Belgian government would surely be offended and create 
difficulties in the negotiations over the Uganda and Rhodesia frontiers.7® 
Moreover, the Belgians still would have six months to evacuate the region, 
by which time it would be too late to save the herds. The best Grey could 
do was demand that the Belgian authorities take measures at once to halt 
the slaughter of elephants, but he received little satisfaction. H. Davignon, 
the Belgian foreign minister, pooh-poohed Hardinge’s appeals, and offered 
the unhelpful consolation that the stories of elephant slaughter were ob- 
viously highly exaggerated—wild rumors and frivolous conjecture.’® 
Rather than prevent the massacre of elephants, many officials in the En- 
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clave wanted to be in on the kill and quietly poached for sport and profit. 
They could hardly have cared less about slaying “the goose that lays the 
golden eggs, when they knew the empty nest will soon before long become 
the property of the Sudan.’*° 

Rebuffed in Brussels, Grey then sought to halt the slaughter by blocking 
the trade routes along which ivory passed through the Sudan and Uganda. 
Once again he met opposition. Both Wingate in Khartoum and Hesketh 
Bell in Kampala were eager for the revenues from taxing and transporting 
ivory out of Africa, and vigorously objected to closing the ivory pipeline. 
Prohibiting the export of ivory would do the dead elephants no good, they 
argued, and it would deprive Britain’s financially starved dependencies of 
valuable revenue.®! In the end Grey had to settle for stricter enforcement 
of the existing regulations against transshipment of cow and immature 
ivory. This, of course, did not save the elephants, but within the year Leo- 
pold died and the future of the Enclave was quietly transferred to what the 
Cardiff Chamber of Commerce proudly called, “a just government under 
British rule.”S2 Once the Enclave was securely British, concern for the 
elephants suddenly subsided. 


King Leopold and the Lado Enclave 


Thus Leopold’s administration in the Lado Enclave came to an end. It is 
not an impressive record. Although the Enclave was spared the harsh 
atrocities of the rubber regions south of the watershed, its African in- 
habitants suffered from administrative abuses resulting from the need to 
impose the Congo State’s control on the one hand and to maintain it on 
the other. Only after Lemaire arrived at Yei and the more general but less 
effective pressure from the Congo reformers made its way from London to 
Lado, did the administration attempt to regularize its actions and restrain 
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its European officials and African soldiery. The effort, however, was short- 
lived. In 1906 the Belgians knew that the Enclave would be handed to 
Britain on the death of their king. Administration, which had once been 
exacting and heavy, now became cursory and light. Only a few stations 
remained, and no effort was made to administer the surrounding country- 
side. Vast stretches of the Enclave were left to the Africans, who tended 
their crops, supported the passing poacher, and seemed blissfully ignorant 
that another, more benevolent but more thorough, band of European rulers 
was about to take over the country. 

Leopold’s administration in the Enclave was all that remained of his 
once ambitious plans for a vast Nilotic empire. Lado was the link to the 
north, the land bridge to the Nile, the passage to the Mediterranean world. 
He wished to occupy, and this, more than any other single factor, explains 
his desire to establish stations in the Enclave which would fly his flag, pro- 
tect his foothold on the Nile, and open the lines of communications. The 
geographical position of the Enclave meant everything to Leopold, its eco- 
nomic potential little. Although the king frequently thought about eco- 
nomic development in the Enclave, these were second thoughts, and except 
for the two farms, nothing more was ever begun. With the exception of a 
few petty traders, little was even done to encourage commerce in the En- 
clave, probably because by the twentieth century there was practically 
nothing left to exploit. 

Over a generation before, when European explorers first traveled through 
the Enclave, they had discovered a strikingly different land. In 1876 Major 
Gaetano Casati described Equatoria, which embraced the Enclave, as “one 
of the richest provinces of Central Africa for the excellence and quantity 
of its products, for the abundance of water, healthy climate, and great 
natural beauty.’’** Five years later Emin Pasha, the governor of Equatoria, 
wrote of “extensive fields of durrah and dikhn” during a tour through what 
later became the northwest region of the Enclave, and added that “this 
country ... is exceedingly productive in corn, sesame, and tobacco.”84 
Later he traveled near the thirteenth meridian and said, “the soil is splen- 
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didly cultivated, and on account of thickets and tall trees, which had been 
left standing, the country looked like a garden, in the midst of which were 
situated the clean, well-kept zaribas of the village of Mbelle.”®5 In 1884 
when the ominous shadow of Mahdism fell on the land, Dr. Wilhelm 
Junker marched up the Nile valley from Lado and remarked the “beautiful 
pasture-land, and Bari huts, enclosed by euphorbia hedges and surrounded 
by cultivated land... . Small herds of goats and cows grazed everywhere. 
Nearer to Regaf I was surprised to see large durra fields by the river and 
on the islands.” To these nineteenth-century newcomers to the Upper 
Nile the land of Lado was a luxuriant Garden of Eden. Although aware 
that those who were then penetrating into equatorial Africa might trans- 
form the land into a Garden of Evil, they wrote with Victorian optimism 
of the economic potential of the land west of Lado which was soon de- 
stroyed in the twenty-years’ struggle among the Mahdists, Africans, and 
Congolese for control of it. Where Emin saw verdant fields, large herds, 
and prosperous villages in 1880, Belgian officials in 1900 saw only a waste- 
land inhabited by Africans grateful for subsistence. 

Once his primary objective, the Nile, was secured, Leopold was indiffer- 
ent to an economy strangled by the past and stripped of its potential for the 
future. Nothing was done to revive the plundered herds. Nothing was done 
to extend cultivation. Nothing was done even to exploit the natural prod- 
ucts of the country. In the Congo, Leopold’s administration can be charged 
with economic exploitation; in the Enclave, the indictment is one of eco- 
nomic neglect. The Congo-Nile passage—not the vision of black profits— 
had driven Leopold to occupy and defend the Enclave. Strategy, not eco- 
nomics, determined the king’s policy, and when he died, his strategy and 
his Enclave died with him. 
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CHAPTER V The British Presence and 


the African Reaction 


We are now ina settled and well- 
populated country. Let no one show 
violence to any man. We must have 
confidence in God, and carry matters with 
alight hand. Thus shall we gain the 
sympathy of those we meet, for after all 
they are men like ourselves if perhaps not 
so civilized, and every man likes to be 
treated with civility ... Even the ground 
we tread upon is theirs by natural and 
divine right, and they allow us a favor to 
be here, and owe us nothing. 


Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada to 
his troops, New Granada, 1538 


British Pacification and African Resistance 


Britain had conquered the Upper Nile to control its water. But control of 
the Nile and its tributaries required the imposition of British rule through- 
out the land beyond the rivers and upon the African peoples who inhabited 
its swamps, grasslands, and forest. Once King Leopold had abandoned his 
Nile quest, the British were free to establish their authority in the Southern 
Sudan unhindered by European rivals. The pacification and occupation of 
the equatorial Sudan began in December 1900; it was not to end for 
another thirty years. Although a network of government stations was 
quickly built in the Bahr al-Ghazal and Equatoria, the construction of 
military posts garrisoned by Sudanese troops under the command of 
British officers did not mean that the Pax Britannica was imposed on the 
vast reach of countryside beyond the isolated stations. Only gradually did 
British officers and administrators turn African resistance into collaboration 
and win a measure of confidence among the African peoples in the South- 
ern Sudan—sometimes by cajolery, gifts, and peaceful displays of power; 
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sometimes by offers of protection or threats, and even by playing on the 
traditional enmities of the tribes. They trekked throughout the land, visit- 
ing chiefs, villages, and tribal gatherings. Occasionally they were accom- 
panied by a large and well-armed escort when respect required force. Fre- 
quently, a lonely district officer tramping through the bush with a butterfly 
net and a few porters made a greater impression than legions of well-dis- 
ciplined troops. With or without arms, however, the purpose was always 
the same—to establish the authority of the Sudan government, hopefully 
by peaceful means, but if necessary by war. 

The Sudanic-speaking peoples in the central Bahr al-Ghazal and the 
Shilluk and Bari along the Nile were the first to capitulate to British officers 
and accept their authority. Living along the Nile or at the head of naviga- 
tion, these Africans had suffered most from the depredations of the slave 
traders, the Egyptians administration, and the Mahdists who had come up 
the rivers during the latter half of the nineteenth century. They no longer 
possessed the means to resist openly even if they had had the will. They 
were for the most part peaceful farmers, and had been a creative and in- 
dustrious people before the arrival of the invaders. 

Once beyond these tribes, British officers faced increasing hostility di- 
rectly proportional to the distance from the government stations. In the 
south, in the Zande country, the powerful chief Yambio was determined 
never again to submit to alien rule. His sons were more amenable, but the 
British governor, Major Sutherland, grimly predicted that “we must smash 
somebody here sooner or later before we have the country settled.” Indeed, 
if the Azande chiefs had been able to overcome their traditional rivalries, 
a united revolt would certainly have had a good chance of success against 
a few hundred Sudanese regulars, but the fact that the different branches 
of the chiefly clan were inveterate rivals precluded any united front against 
the British.” In the far west the government met opposition from the 
strong, subservience from the weak. The Kreish, for instance, never really 
submitted until after the death of their rebel chief, Murad Ibrahim, in 
1912, but a host of lesser tribes welcomed the protection of British rule to 
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which they owed their own survival. In the far-flung Dinka country the peo- 
ple regarded the British as they had all previous invaders—as aliens to be 
avoided if possible, tolerated if necessary, acknowledged if required. To the 
Dinka that government was best which governed least, and since British 
administration in the early days hardly existed beyond the stations, it was 
readily accepted by some.” Others reluctantly capitulated, particularly those 
who had borne the brunt of the nineteenth-century incursions. Many, how- 
ever, submitted only after being broken by the military superiority of 
British forces, creating among British officers the opinion that the Dinka 
were “essentially lawless people who only understand the strong arm.... 
They will only be quieted by fear of government and not by love!”* Be- 
yond the Dinka and deeper in the swamps lived the Nuer, whose isolation 
in the heart of their lonely and inaccessible land had protected them from 
invaders in the nineteenth century and long shielded them from British 
rule in the twentieth. The Nuer were not fully administered until a gen- 
eration after the arrival of British forces. In the formidable swampland of 
the upper Pibor, the Beir successfully defied the government until over- 
whelmed by a strong punitive expedition in 1911, but on the upper Sobat 
the Anuak remained aloof, alone, and unadministered well into the postwar 
period. Still further south on the Uganda frontier, Sudan government con- 
trol was not attempted before 1914 and then crept slowly eastward to Lake 
Rudolf only during the 1920's. 


The Dilemma of Ruling Indirectly 


The long period of resistance and pacification in the Southern Sudan clearly 
conditioned the form of imperial rule which, in turn, shaped the evolution 
of African society. The immediate task of the Condominium government 
was to consolidate its authority, not expand it, and many British officials 
realized that this could be most easily and inexpensively accomplished by 
enlisting the traditional chiefs and headmen on the side of the govern- 
ment. Kitchener implied as much ia 1899 when he laid down the general 
line of policy to be followed by British administrators in the Sudan: 
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Mudirs and Inspectors should learn to know personally all principal men 
of the district and show them, by friendly dealings and the interest taken 
in their individual concerns, that our object is to increase their prosperity. 
It is to the individual action of British officers, working independently 
but with a common purpose, on the individual natives whose confidence 
they have gained that we must look for the moral and industrial re- 
generation of the Sudan.® 


What was more natural than to enlist in the task of governing the 
“principal men” of the district who were the accepted leaders of the com- 
munity. To enroll the tribal authorities in the task of government was a 
practical response, arising not from any preconceived plan or political 
theory about ruling subject peoples, but as a pragmatic solution to the 
problem of controlling a vast land with insufficient troops and a limited 
number of British administrative officers. Not only would instructions 
from the government reach the people through the authorities they had 
traditionally accepted, but the enforcement could be made according to 
the customary laws of the tribe. Reliance on local institutions precluded 
the need for a centralized and expensive bureaucracy and gave recognition 
to the tribal leaders without which they would remain a constant danger to 
the government. Once associated with the administration they could hardly 
conspire against it with any unanimity, for to divide those leaders willing 
to act for the government from those who remained implacably hostile 
was, of course, to rule them both. To rule indirectly in the Southern Sudan 
was practical, conservative, and inexpensive, and as early as 1911 the 
official administrative policy of the Bahr al-Ghazal was “to rule the country 
through the media of the tribal chiefs and sultans.” All the inspectors in 
the many and diverse districts would have agreed with H. W. Channer’s 
statement from Tambura that “the policy of the Government here as 
throughout the country is to support the sultans and chiefs in their dealings 
with their own subjects—allowing them to administer according to tribal 
customs as far as possible.”? 
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Despite Channer’s pretentious pronouncement, and many others like it, 
the actions of British administrators in the Southern Sudan did not in prac- 
tice conform to this policy. During the first decade of British rule the ad- 
ministrative officers were actually more concerned to limit the power of the 
tribal chiefs than to support it. The British had come to the Upper Nile to 
conquer, to secure, and to control, and this required that African leaders 
give up their independent powers. Moreover, British ideas of humanity and 
justice insisted upon the limitation of many practices which the chiefs em- 
ployed to retain power. Thus, the administrative demands of the conquerors 
not only undermined traditional prerogatives but reduced the chiefs to 
servants of the government rather than leaders of their people. The au- 
thority of the chiefs was diminished to that which the administration, 
through ignorance or opportunism, permitted them to keep, not by virtue 
of their position among their people but at the convenience of the govern- 
ment. Those who refused to cooperate were broken. Those who abused 
their position were sacked. Their successors were chosen by the govern- 
ment to carry out the government’s will, and their selection frequently did 
not correspond to custom or tradition. Consequently, their influence and 
prestige decreased and their power was circumscribed by the intervention 
of the administration. The conquest of this vast land and the imposition of 
an alien administration upon it was simply inimical to a policy of ruling 
indirectly. 

The institutional, if not personal, authority of the chief was most dramat- 
ically diminished by his outright dismissal. His successor was usually a 
fellow tribesman whose primary qualification to rule was subservience to 
the government and willingness to cooperate with it. Many such appointees 
were hacks without respect or influence among the people beyond that 
which the presence of government forces could inspire. Such a man was 
Chief Oku of Yambio District who was arbitrarily appointed in 1905 even 
though he was a Zande and not from the ruling Avungara class. Ar (das 
time Oku protested and “openly stated that his following was so small that 
he could not maintain his position if the troops were withdrawn.” Within 
a few months poor Oku was “continually running away and leaving his 
people in the lurch’—clearly not helping the cause of ruling indirectly.® 
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Occasionally, however, an appointed chief possessed sufficient adminis- 
trative talent to enable him to manage his people effectively in the eyes of 
the British inspector even though his position would have been untenable 
without government support. Such was the case in the neighboring district 
of Maridi where in 1906 Yango, a Zande, was made a paramount chief. 
Like Oku, Yango was not a member of the Avungara and “owed his present 
power to Government,” but unlike Oku he ruled his region to the satisfac- 
tion of a succession of British inspectors.” Yango remained convinced, 
however, that the Avungara would murder him for his presumption to 
tule, and he later moved his village near Maridi in order to be close to the 
protection of a government post and farther away from his principal an- 
tagonist, his former Avungara chief, Mangi. The inspector, L. D. Spencer, 
approved Yango’s move, for by encouraging Yango and securing his safety, 
he could divide the two chiefs and so better control them. “I have always 
regarded the difference between the two Sultans as advantageous to Govern- 
ment, as Yango would give early information here [Maridi} of any pro- 
jected rising on Mangi’s part,” while he and his people “would still form a 
screen between Maridi and Mangi, as they do now.”!° 

The deposition and appointment of chiefs was not confined to the Zande 
country. In the western Bahr al-Ghazal Chief Murad of the Kreish was dis- 
missed “owing to his disobedience to government orders and his treacherous 
conduct towards the Inspector of Raga District.” 1! Muhammad Sughayar, 
who had no claim to the position except the confidence of the inspector, E. 
H. Ross, was appointed in his place. Twenty years later the district officer at 
Raga commented that “it appears to have been the policy of the D.C. here 
in the early days to break down any tribal organization that ever existed — 
with the result that real chiefs do not now exist.”'” At the same time 
another experienced inspector in the Eastern District of the Bahr al-Ghazal 
blamed his predecessor for destroying any sense of tribal unity in the region 
by the recurrent dismissal of Dinka headmen. In Shilluk territory the situa- 
tion was much the same. Within a few months after the occupation of 
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Fashoda, H. W. Jackson was supporting Kur Nyidhok (‘Abd al-Fadil) for 
reth of the Shilluk against two competitors. Jackson's candidate, not sur- 
prisingly, prevailed, but still “required a bit of a tight hand and firm dealing 
with before he is of any use.” 1? Evidently, British tutelage of Kur was not 
a success, or perhaps his perpetual state of intoxication rendered him unfit 
for instruction in British administration. He was deposed in 1903 on the 
charge of unjust and oppressive rule. Kur was quickly replaced by a gov- 
ernment nominee, Fadiet, and although the Shilluk went through the mo- 
tions of a traditional election, he was regarded as a tool of the govern- 
ment.!# 

Until after the First World War chiefs were dismissed and appointed in 
every part of the Southern Sudan controlled by British administrators with 
a confident casualness that soon made the event hardly worthy of mention 
in official reports, or if recorded, done with a disarming offhand manner 
more characteristic of the sacking of a personal servant than a community 
leader: “There have been a few changes of sheikhs, the only one worthy of 
notice being the reinstatement of Fiki instead of Bima, who has disobeyed 
orders.”! The reasons for such depositions ranged from incompetence to 
insubordination to personality clashes with British inspectors. Invariably 
their successors were men primarily committed to the government and only 
secondarily to their people, and who, as appointed government chiefs, fre- 
quently had to endure uncomfortable, even ambiguous positions. Often 
such a chief lapsed into menial servility, not realizing that “however much 
the government must insist on obedience, he is regarded as and expected to 
show himself, a big man amongst his own people.” +° It was difficult, how- 
ever, for one to be a “big man” amongst his own people when the final 
claim to leadership rested on the judgment of the British inspector and 
ultimately on the force of British arms. 


If we too often interfere the people not only give us little thanks for it, 
but they cease to look to the Sheikh for their redress or to obey him. They 
play him and the government off the one against the other and conse- 
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quently the Sheikh has no effective power, finding himself in an impos- 
sible position and is tempted to make a catspaw of the government.!7 


The contradiction between the policy of supporting the traditional rulers 
and the practice of restricting their powers was not confined solely to the 
deposition and appointment of headmen. The authority and prestige of 
the chief was undermined, not only by threat of deposition, but also by the 
intervention of the British inspector into domestic tribal affairs. Such direct 
interference had its greatest impact among those tribes in which the role 
of the chief was most institutionalized. Thus British intervention in the 
affairs of the Azande had a much greater impact where the Avungara chiefs 
were acknowledged leaders than among the Nilotes where there were no 
chiefs, only prominent men, or among the minor Sudanic-speaking tribes, 
where the depredations of past invaders had already compromised the pow- 
ers of the indigenous authorities. 

In the Zande country the institution of chiefship was strong and viable. 
Its limitation by British intervention was more dramatic than elsewhere in 
the Southern Sudan. From the time of the British occupation of Yambio in 
1904 the inspectors had “settled so many cases themselves that the Sultans 
and Sheikhs were beginning to lose all administrative powers and authority 
over their subjects.’1® Not until the arrival of Inspector Haskand in April 
1910 was any attempt made to check the very direct rule of his predecessors. 
He refused to hear complaints brought before him unless the case had pre- 
viously been investigated by the chief. This feeble attempt to devolve au- 
thority, however, exposed the contradiction of ruling indirectly, for even 
if the inspector no longer intervened, the chief’s position was in greater 
jeopardy since he now had to conform to the inspector’s standards of per- 
formance. Since the inspector no longer intervened directly, he required 
reliable chiefs who could rule according to his expectations, expectations 
which were the product of Victorian civilization, not African society. Those 
chiefs unable to adapt to the alien criteria of successful leadership were, of 
course, swiftly replaced, frequently with little regard for the opinions of 

17. Memorandum on General Administrative Policy, 1924 (CIV SEC I/9/30). 
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or shaykh for leaders in the south, although such men were usually called chiefs. This 
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the people or their traditional customs. Thus in Yambio District in 1910 
Rikita, Gungara, and Basungada were considered effective chiefs while 
Ndoruma and Hokwa were not. Three years later Gungara and Basungada 
were regarded as ineffective by a different inspector. In fact, Basungada was 
deposed and sent to Wau where he later died. 

The diminution of the chiefs’ authority was characterized by a loss of 
control over their subjects. To the north, in Tambura District, the powers 
of that great Avungara chief were so curtailed that he was unable to keep 
his former non-Azande subjects under his control and throughout 1906-07 
various groups of Balanda, Bongo, Golo, and other subject peoples drifted 
away from Tambura. They came to Wau to look for work or settled in un- 
inhabited stretches of territory along the Sue River where the acting gov- 
ernor, H. Hodgson Bey, let them remain, for he saw no reason “to strengthen 
Tambura’s power” by returning refugees.1® Eighteen years later, in 1925, 
J. E. T. Philipps wrote from Tambura that 


Both here and in the Congo the Vongara rule was broken and it is only 
recently, since the great war, that the reconstruction and utilization of 
their prestige has been suggested or permitted... . In Tambura there was, 
as far as one could see, in January 1925, no vestige of an idea among the 
Chiefs of their responsibility to Government for even the most ele- 
mentary duties of administration of their countries, much less any con- 
ception of indirect rule. . . . Justice, roads, bridges, Rest Houses, and 
Sleeping Sickness orders were being carried out by officials and their 
police by ‘direct action’ on the people and little advantage was being 
taken of the prestige of the ruling caste of the conquering race, who 
impressed one as being ignorant of and bewildered as to their position 
vis-a-vis the Government.”° 


The situation was much the same in Yambio District where “owing to 
the weakness of the Sultans in the past, certain sheikhs have gradually de- 
tached themselves and become more or less independent and have been 
recognized as such.”2! Rather than risk an open conflict by placing these 
recalcitrant chiefs under their former leaders, Haskand simply accepted the 
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independence of the minor chiefs, a course of action hardly designed to en- 
hance the power of the paramount chiefs which he was trying to resurrect. 
By the end of the First World War Yambio District had fragmented into 
twenty-six chieftainships where fifteen years before Yambio had reigned 
supreme. The same process of political fragmentation took place in Maridi 
District as well. Here the diminution of the power of the Avungara rulers 
was exacerbated by the presence of numerous subject peoples who were not 
nearly so “Zandized” as those in Yambio District. At the time of the Anglo- 
Egyptian occupation, many non-Azande subjects of the Avungara chiefs 
sought the safety and protection of the government post of Maridi where, 
by making themselves agreeable and useful to the soldiers, they gained their 
friendship as well as freedom from Avungara control. Like the refugees 
from Tambura’s rule who had fled to Wau, these settlers, once securely 
within the orbit of the government station, were virtually free agents who 
invariably flouted the authority of their previous rulers. The British officials 
soon found themselves in a dilemma. On the one hand, they did not wish, 
for humane reasons, to refuse legitimate protection, yet on the other, they 
could not very well grant asylum without undermining the authority of 
the local leaders. The problem was never resolved in this period, and those 
administrators who sought a solution by arbitrarily placing the settlers 
under a nearby chief were dismayed to find that the chiefs were so intimi- 
dated by the newcomers that they failed to enforce their authority on any- 
one living near a government post.” 

Peace also eroded the influence of the traditional leaders. The basic aim 
of the British administration was, of course, the cessation of disorder and 
the establishment of a Pax Britannica throughout the Southern Sudan. The 
Sudan government was moderately successful in achieving this goal by 
1918, but as a consequence “there is a tendency for tribes to split, as the 
necessity of one strong leader was no longer apparent to the people.”?* 
Tribes hitherto united by fear of predatory neighbors now tended to break 
up into kinship groups, each confident of the protection which the govern- 
ment had guaranteed to provide, while the chiefs, prohibited from the use 
of harsh methods, were powerless to keep their followers in line when per- 
sonality and prestige were insufficient. Even Mangi gradually lost control 
of his people, not so much because of his own physical infirmities as be- 
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cause of the British prohibition against his “not putting people ruthlessly to 
death as he did formerly.”24 Indeed, the humanitarian interest of the 
British officials in Zandeland certainly undermined the authority of the 
chiefs and produced a sharp decline in their effectiveness as administrative 
officials. The erosion of their authority in the Sudan was much greater than 
in the Congo where the Belgians, less moved by humanitarian concerns, 
permitted the chiefs to retain much of their former autonomy, so that they 
were better able to define relationships between themselves and their peo- 
ple.25 In Mongalla the Bari chief, Alikori, frankly admitted that he could 
no longer restrain his young bloods.*® 

Thus by 1918 British officials had failed to resolve the paradox of ad- 
ministration in the Southern Sudan. Although ostensibly claiming to sup- 
port the traditional authorities and permitting them to rule according to 
the customary practices, more often than not the British had to break the 
tribal leaders, either to establish uncontested control or to halt intertribal 
warfare or both. Yet, ironically, peace tended to undermine the traditional 
authorities, for the people no longer required leadership against aggres- 
sion. As in the more turbulent days of the nineteenth century when the 
invasions of the slave traders, the Turks, and the Mahdists had submerged 
tribal authorities and broken up ethnic units, the Pax Britannica precipitated 
a similar, though less violent, result by reducing the need for institutions 
of authority and thereby encouraging the centrifugal forces of clan and kin 
groups to disperse when danger no longer threatened. Between the depreda- 
tions of the nineteenth-century invaders and the consolidation of authori- 
tarian rule by the British there were, by 1918, fewer chiefs who could be 
described as the traditional leaders, while the power of those hereditary 
rulers who had survived had been rendered increasingly ineffective by the 
demands of the government to conform to British standards of peace, hu- 
manity, and justice. The remark of the British governor of Mongalla Prov- 
ince in 1929 would have been equally applicable ten years before: “The 
Government support which can be given to the chiefs is not worth their 
while to have.”?7 
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Failing to utilize the traditional political organizations of the peoples 
of the Southern Sudan, administration was inevitably and quickly concen- 
trated in the hands of the British inspectors who had to deal directly not 
only with executive matters involving the people in his district but even 
more so with judicial cases as well. Rather than devote his time to the larger 
questions of administration, the British inspector found himself besieged 
with endless civil cases concerned principally with unfaithful wives or the 
ownership of cattle, the adjudication of which could certainly have been 
handled by local authorities as well as, if not better than by British officials. 
Although heavily endowed with good English common sense, these officials 
had at best an incomplete knowledge of tribal law and custom acquired 
through inaccurate experience and incompetent interpreters. Moreover, all 
the British inspectors without exception in this period had had their pre- 
vious administrative experience in the army. Their assumptions about gov- 
ernment had been formed on the parade ground and in the mess, and al- 
though their attitudes toward subject peoples were sufficient for conquest, 
their rigidity and lack of imagination were ill-suited to the development 
and evolution of indigenous institutions. Direct rule was as natural to the 
military-oriented inspectors of the Southern Sudan as indirect rule ap- 
peared a natural condition of colonial government to civil officials twenty 
years later. Direct administration was, in effect, time-consuming, unwieldy, 
and often quite unjust, but it remained the principal method of governing 
the Southern Sudan in this period despite the avowed policy of devolution 
and “decentralized control.” Those inspectors and governors who measured 
their practice against the policy readily admitted irreconcilable differences, 
but few, perhaps fortunately, ever really worried about the matter. Their 
object was to maintain order and to collect taxes. Little ideology was re- 
quired for either of these tasks. 


The Muslim Factor 


In the conquest and pacification of the Southern Sudan the British relied 
almost entirely upon troops from the Northern Sudan to establish their 
authority. However, the presence of these troops, who were Arab-speaking 
Muslims, among the pagan, Negroid southerners created the second and 
ultimately the greatest dilemma of British administration in the Southern 
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Sudan. During the opening of Africa throughout the nineteenth century, 
many Englishmen deplored the extension of Arab, Islamic culture into 
tropical Africa. Victorian humanitarians, who were usually devout Chris- 
tians, could hardly look with equanimity on the spread of Muslim influence 
up the Nile when that influence had been so closely associated with the 
East African and Nilotic slave trade. They would have agreed whole- 
heartedly with Kitchener's concern about Arab encroachment into the 
center of the continent, expressed in a memorandum on Uganda written 
in 1892: 


Unless the Christian powers hold their own in Africa, the Mohammedan 
Arabs will I believe step in, and in the center of the continent will form 
a base from which they will be able to drive back all civilizing influ- 
ences to the coast, and the country will then be given up to slavery and 
misrule as is the case in the Sudan at present.*® 


Almost from the beginning of their occupation, the British had to face 
the question of Muslim influence in the Upper Nile. In 1904 Major Boul- 
nois, the governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal, requested a small sum of money 
from James Currie, the director of education of the Sudan government, in 
order to pay a teacher for a school at Wau. Currie refused the grant, which 
only amounted to thirty piastres a month, until a policy had been estab- 
lished as to the language of instruction.?® British officials in the Sudan 
were convinced that no distinction was possible between teaching Arabic 
and propogating Islam, and if the former were permitted as the language 
of instruction at Wau school, the latter was sure to follow. Not only did 
Wingate believe that “Pan-Islam is the worst education young Sudanese 
could have,” he in particular, and British officials in general, feared a 
Muslim rising in the Sudan and a call by Sudanese to a jihad or holy war 
against their Christian rulers.?° Hardly a month passed during the first 
decade of the Condominium when rumors did not circulate in Khartoum 
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and Omdurman that there “will be a regular burst out by the Arabs.”3! 
With his deep apprehension of a jihad and his consequent obsession with 
the problem of internal security in the Sudan, Wingate was not prepared 
to encourage the expansion of Islam to the south. Security, not devotion to 
Christianity, persuaded him to discourage Muslim influence in the Southern 
Sudan wherever possible. Moreover, his sense of religious toleration made 
him reluctant to use the power and influence of the government for the 
spread of Islam among non-Muslims. He wrote tentatively to Boulnois in 
February 1904 that “I am not at all keen to propagate Mohammedanism 
in countries in which that religion is not the religion of the inhabitants.”3? 
By November Wingate had crystallized his thinking on this question and 
emphatically declared that “It is not the object of the Sudan Government 
to necessarily Moslemize all its subjects.”°* He instructed Boulnois to 
segregate Muslims and non-Muslims, placing the Muslims in the regi- 
mental school maintained for the children of Northern Sudanese troops, 
while creating an industrial school in which the non-Muslims would enroll 
for instruction in crafts from a non-Muslim teacher provided by the gov- 
ernment. Two years later Governor Sir H. B. Hill succinctly summed up 
Wingate’s policy when he wrote in 1907 that “the Government does not 
want to make more Moslems.”** 

Rather disconcertingly, the missionaries did not entirely agree on the 
exclusion of Arabic from schools in the south. The representative of the 
Catholic missionaries, Bishop F. X. Geyer, argued that a knowledge of 
Arabic was essential for the future employment of their pupils in govern- 
ment service.*® Bishop Llewelyn Gwynne, who represented the Church 
Missionary Society in the Sudan, concurred, but he urged that if British 
officials in the south used English as a medium of communication, it would 
act as a powerful inducement to the Africans to utilize English and give 
the Christian missionaries a slight chance against the overwhelming ad- 
vantages of Islam in the Southern Sudan.” Wingate was only too happy to 
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adopt Gwynne’s solution to such a perplexing dilemma. He had previously 
argued that since Arabic was not the language of the Bahr al-Ghazal, 
English should be the language of instruction and the lingua franca of the 
province, rationalizing this opinion with the comforting comment that 
English was easier to learn than Arabic.?? He consequently suggested to 
his governors in the south that if the teaching and the use of English was 
“started very quietly and tentatively —without any fuss and without putting 
the dots on the i’s too prominently—the desideratum may become a fait 
accompli almost before anyone has realized that a change has taken 
place.” R. C. R. Owen, the governor of Mongalla Province, went even 
further. He quietly removed “the more fanatical, super-religious’” Muslims 
—soldiers, jallaba (peddlers), and riffraft alike—hoping that the authorities 
in Khartoum “will see that they don’t return and also will keep any old 
soldiers, Omdurman, and generally northern people from coming and 
settling anywhere in the Province.” He implored his successor, C. S. North- 
cote, “to keep out Islam as much as possible” and “all Gallaba merchants” 
for “if a Jehad is ever started in the Sudan and Northern Africa, it would 
be a great thing if the country south of the sudd were free from it and if 
we could link up with Uganda which is practically entirely Christian and 
so have an anti-Islam buffer or bulwark in this part of Africa.”*? Dissimula- 
tion was not one of Owen’s vices. 

When Sudanese forces took over the Lado Enclave from the Belgians 
in June 1910, the question of Muslim influence in the south was once 
again raised by the Church Missionary Society and the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. They urged that the Belgian observation of the sabbath on 
Sunday be retained, instead of Friday as was practiced throughout the 
Sudan.4° At Mongalla, Owen, who was as anxious as the missionaries to 
rid his province of Muslims, cautioned against retaining Sunday as the 
day of worship for “the bigoted Moslems, of which there are always some 
among both officers, including Imams, and men in every Sudanese Bat- 
talion might and I think probably would cause trouble if made to work 
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on Fridays. Unfortunately, the army is a great mission agent and all the 
Sudanese askari make a point of seeing that every recruit does become one 
and the Imams instruct them from the Koran.”*! Bishop Gwynne added 
his weight and implored Wingate not to send Muslim troops into the 
Enclave. Wingate sympathized but refused: 


The Sudan Government is suddenly called upon to occupy a huge ter- 
ritory which has been garrisoned by a very considerable force of Congo- 
lese soldiery; can you conceive that it is within the bounds of any sane 
person responsible for carrying out such an occupation, to do so with a 
few untrained Bari and Dinka police?4? 


Owen, however, soon came up with a solution. He suggested that an 
Equatorial Battalion be formed for service in the south, composed entirely 
of southerners, the commands of which would be in English, and the 
observances of which would be Christian, and he urged that steps be taken 
to form “a large Christian population which would eventually link up with 
Uganda and form a substantial buffer or check to the spread of a faith, 
such as the Moslem, which may at any time break out into a wave of 
fanaticism.” +3 

Wingate approved Owen’s plan for an Equatorial Corps in Mongalla 
Province and in 1913 two more companies were approved for service in the 
Bahr al-Ghazal. Within eight years British officers had welded together an 
Equatorial Battalion that gradually replaced Northern Sudanese army 
units. Wingate saw in the Equatorial Corps an African counterweight to 
Muslim rebellion in the Sudan. As director of military intelligence in the 
Egyptian army and later governor-general of the Sudan, Wingate had 
experienced the depth of Sudanese religious feeling. In the early years of 
the Condominium religious fanaticism in the Northern Sudan precipitated 
numerous uprisings against the Christian conquerors. Security in the Sudan 
was preserved by Sudanese Muslim troops, whose loyalty to suppress rebel- 
lious coreligionists was never entirely certain, and a thin red line of British 
regulars to which, in an emergency, the Christian Equatorial Battalions 
could now be added. Moreover, Wingate himself was a devout Christian, 
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and deeply impressed by Uganda’s enthusiastic reception of Christianity, 
he wished to limit the spread of Islam in the vast adjoining hinterland of 
the Southern Sudan whose pagan tribesmen were regarded by missionary 
and administrator alike as potential Christians. 

In January 1914 the last detachment of the Twelfth Sudanese left 
Yambio for Wau, replaced by a newly formed company of the Equatorials, 
and the following year a second company of “Equats,” as they were affec- 
tionately called, took over at Tambura.4* At Mongalla the transfer was 
not so swift, since the problem of recruitment was more difficult among 
the riverine peoples than among the Azande who possessed strong military 
traditions. The last of the Northern Sudanese troops did not leave Mongalla 
until December 7, 1917, and within the month Sunday was proclaimed the 
official day of worship in the province.4> Province-wide observance of 
Sunday was not extended to the Bahr al-Ghazal until 1926 when the final 
detachment of northern troops at Wau was replaced by Equatorials. The 
governor predicted that there would be no adverse political effects, and 
that “it would be a step in the work of spreading Christianity in the Prov- 
ince and would of course be welcomed by the two Missionary Societies.”*® 

The mixture of insecurity with a belief in religious toleration, which was 
characteristic of British officials in the Sudan, prompted these decisions 
more than a hostility towards Arabic or Islam. Indeed, with but few ex- 
ceptions British officers were Arab-oriented, possessing a respect if not 
love for the Arabs and their culture. They were less enthusiastic about 
Islam. Many regarded Christianity as a “superior” religion, but the British 
in the Sudan were not deeply religious men. To be sure, many were devout 
Anglicans, but the religious motivation of most, including Wingate, was 
more a product of class and commitment to the institution of the established 
Church of England than the result of a burning religious zeal. In fact, these 
men distrusted the missionaries and their message, and the assistance which 
was rendered them by the British administrators acting in their official 
capacity was motivated more by the desperate need of the government for 
educated Sudanese staff and a certain sympathy for fellow white Europeans 
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in black Africa than by their interest in the propagation of Christianity. 
In the end politics, not religion, was the decisive factor in discouraging the 
spread of Islam in the Southern Sudan, for the fear among British officials 
of another Mahdist uprising in the Northern Sudan conditioned almost all 
their decisions in these early years and instilled a deep-seated sense of 
insecurity that remained long after the threat of a jihad had vanished. 


Violence, Warfare, and Rebellion 


During the twenty years between Kitchener's victory on the plains of Karari 
in 1898 and the end of the First World War, the Sudan government de- 
voted its energies in the south first to frustrating the French and Congolese 
ambitions on the Upper Nile, second to occupying the hinterland, and third 
to securing its control over the Southern Sudanese. The French threat had 
been resolved in 1898, that of the Congo State in 1906, but the extension 
of British administration continued throughout this opening decade. Long 
after the guns in Europe were silent, those on the Upper Nile spoke to 
control the vast reaches beyond the rivers. It was during these first two 
decades of the twentieth century that British administrators sought to rule 
the multitude of diverse, warlike tribes who, proud of their independence, 
were reluctant to give up their freedom in return for an alien government. 
To bring order to the Southern Sudan the British administrator faced a 
host of complex problems which seemed to defy solution, and taxed the 
common sense and patience of even the most optimistic and enthusiastic 
government officials. The territory over which the Sudan government 
exercised legal jurisdiction was in fact far from being under any kind of 
control. It was a wild and turbulent land where violence within the tribe, 
warfare between tribes, and rebellion against alien authority were deep- 
rooted and traditional. 

The Sudan government was to establish order in the Southern Sudan by 
the introduction of effective administration to curtail internal violence and 
intertribal warfare and to suppress resistance against that administration. 
As newcomers and conquerors the British made little distinction between 
violence within a tribal group, warfare between tribes, and resistance 
against the government. To the harried British inspector they were all 
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disorder and consequently to be eliminated by the imposition of sound and 
scientific administration. To the Southern Sudanese, and particularly the 
Nilotes, the difference between internal violence, warfare, and rebellion 
was of critical importance, even though the end results might be very much 
the same. Their causes were neither haphazard nor indiscriminate, but were 
the products of the customs and structure of tribal society, varying with the 
people, their way of living, and their land. Moreover, the character of 
disorder could, of course, change with its escalation. What began as a 
violent act within the group—cattle theft, adultery or assault—might end 
in warfare between two tribes. What began as warfare might end in rebel- 
lion against the government forces sent to restore order. What began as a 
limited uprising over a local grievance might end in a district-wide rebel- 
lion against government authority. 


Violence 


Of the three forms of disorder in the Southern Sudan violence within a 
tribe was the least threatening to the British administration. Not only was 
this kind of violence, as distinct from warfare between tribes, contained 
within the group where it could least jeopardize the administration, but all 
Southern Sudanese peoples possessed the means to halt it, disputes gener- 
ally being settled long before outsiders became involved. Among the Nuer, 
for instance, such violence was checked by the mediation of the “leopard- 
skin chief” to whom the disputants were persuaded, by the pressure of 
public opinion, to bring their claims. The leopard-skin chief could neither 
command nor enforce a decision, but his influence was usually sufficient to 
reconcile quarreling parties. The Nuer also settled wrongs by single com- 
bat, particularly in matters concerning adultery or honor, but the combat 
was hardly ever carried to its homicidal extreme, for the bystanders, and 
invariably the old men, sought to halt the fight.* The Dinka possessed 
similar means of settling violence within the group. The village would 
persuade the disputants to seek the mediation of a ritual specialist, usually 
the “master of the fishing spear,” or, like the Nuer, in the case of a duel, 
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the old men would exert their influence.48 Unlike the Dinka and the Nuer, 
the Shilluk recognized a single ritual expert, the “reth,” whose influence 
was acknowledged to be superior to all others, but whose effectiveness in 
settling violent disputes still depended on the recognition of the idea that 
people are entitled to fight for their rights and are prepared to do so.*® 

Those Nilotic-speaking peoples inhabiting the edge of the ironstone 
plateau from Dar Fartit in the northwest to the mountains of southeast 
Mongalla possessed better-defined institutions of authority designed to 
redress wrongs and to prevent violence. Peaceful farmers, with small herds 
of cattle, sheep, and goats, they were numerically fewer and traditionally 
less belligerent than their Nilotic neighbors to the north. Not only did 
they enjoy more formal institutions of authority, which can be called chief- 
ships, but the incidence of fighting within the group was slight compared 
to the Dinka and the Nuer. The institutions of chiefship varied from one 
tribe to another. Sometimes the chiefs were associated with a single clan, as 
among the Dembo. Occasionally, the chief was an hereditary institution 
as with the Fajulu, Mandari, and Nyangbara. Among the Bari, Kakwa, and 
Kuku, the chief derived his authority either from his ritual power, his 
wealth, or his position as a clan head. Among the Lokoya and Latuka, 
leadership rested with the rainmaker who, because of his prestige, carried 
out the functions of a secular chief. But even among these institutional 
chiefs, whether they were hereditary secular authorities or ritual specialists, 
authority depended to a greater or lesser degree on the confidence of the 
people in their ability to settle disputes and the support of the elders whom 
they consulted and whose corporate decisions they carried out. 

South and west of the Nilotic-speaking peoples lived small groups of 
linguistically related tribes speaking Central Sudanic languages, ranging 
from the Kreish of Dar Fartit to the Bongo of the central Bahr al-Ghazal 
and the Moru of western Mongalla. Beyond in the fertile borderland of 
the Congo-Nile watershed resided the Azande and their subject peoples. 
Among both the Sudanic-speaking tribes and the Azande, authority was 
institutionalized in an hereditary chief, although among the Kaliko and 
Madi the chief would consult the elders regarding disputes. Among the 
Azande, not only was the chief institutionalized, but he was confined to an 
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aristocracy, the Avungara, in which authority was absolute and the society 
disciplined and ordered according to the wisdom and abilities of these 
chiefs. Just as cattle were the principal cause of violence among the no- 
madic Nilotes, women were the reason for most quarrels among the Azande. 
All chiefs and many of their more prosperous tribesmen kept a number of 
wives, and violations of harems frequently occurred with the women 
themselves contributing to the difficulties by running away from their 
proper spouses for a “change of air.”°° The Avungara chiefs checked such 
violence by ghastly punishments, terrible mutilations, and reprisals against 
those dallying with their women, and although to the British the punish- 
ment seemed excessive for the crime, the authority of the chief was seldom 
questioned. Among the Azande and Sudanese-speaking peoples, violence 
was thus held in check by the chief whose authority was derived from his 
class or his origins and was maintained by the power of his personality and 
his ability as a leader. In these regions violence was hardly ever a threat 
to order. 

During the early years of British administration in the Southern Sudan, 
violence was at least controlled and at best prevented by indigenous cus- 
toms and institutions. To the ritual specialists of the seminomadic Nilotes 
and to the chiefs of sedentary peoples yet another element was now added 
to settle disputes and prevent violence within tribal groups—the British 
inspector. From the point of view of the Southern Sudanese his intervention 
was superfluous and even detrimental to the traditional African devices for 
social and political control. From the point of view of the British inspector, 
however, his intervention was not only necessary to establish British para- 
mountcy but justified, in order to insure British ideas of humanity, equity, 
and justice. Thus, the inspector determined cases during his periodic tours, 
settling them without benefit of a council of elders, nor the confidence 
born of a knowledge of ritual powers, nor even a familiarity with the 
language and customs. The inspector heard appeals, not as a chief or as a 
prominent man or even as a professional mediator, but as the representa- 
tive of conquerors whose decisions were an amalgam of British common 
sense, army discipline, and Arabic customs learned in service in the North- 
ern Sudan. Interminable hours were spent by the inspectors seeking to 
adjudicate the vagaries of cattle, the frailties of women, and the secrets of 
vengeance, and many readily admitted that their decisions, arrived at in 
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ignorance of language or customs, undoubtedly represented gross injustice 
in the eyes of the people. British common sense might have been sufficient 
for barrack life in Omdurman; it was neither beneficent nor effective in the 
Southern Sudan. It undercut the position of the traditional authorities and 
customary laws or procedures, replacing them with alien officials whose 
standards were ill-suited and strange. 

Fortunately, the land was vast, the people numerous, and the British 
inspectors few, and despite their interference, Africans for the most part 
continued to employ their own means to halt violence and redress wrongs, 
leaving the British inspector to apply himself to the much more critical 
threat to an ordered and secure administration—intertribal warfare. 


Warfare 


Warfare between tribes was a much more serious problem to the adminis- 
tration than violence within a single tribe. Conflict among groups was 
more difficult to resolve than conflict within them. Warfare always in- 
volved greater numbers and casualties and, unlike minor violence, usually 
escalated from a simple incident into a complex situation that frequently 
proved impossible for the participants, let alone the British inspector, to 
unravel. Tribal warfare was thus a very real threat to order as violence 
within the tribe was not. No government could claim to rule if it could not 
secure order or provide protection for its subjects. And yet in many parts 
of the Southern Sudan British administration had not made good on these 
claims by the end of the First World War. After twenty years the British 
administration in the Southern Sudan had failed in its principal task—the 
cessation of warfare and the establishment of security. 

The cattle raid was the most common cause of warfare among the 
Nilotes. The desire for and concern with cattle transcended any other 
economic interest, and Nilotes are never so happy as when watching, tend- 
ing, and talking cattle. Today, even with all the external instruments of 
government control, cattle and their grazing ground are still a source of 
conflict among them. During the first two decades of British rule in the 
Southern Sudan, when administration was nominal and often ineffective, 
cattle were a constant and frequent source of disorder. Among the Dinka 
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and the Nuer, cattle theft required immediate retaliation since the eco- 
nomic and social loss was more than matched by the loss of honor and 
pride. Thus, cattle-rustling led to counter-cattle-rustling, and the prestige 
of such a noble and profitable enterprise set the price in killed, wounded, 
and captured humans as well as animals. 

Moreover, unlike wealth measured in beads, spears, or even women, 
cattle were difficult to guard and offered irresistable temptations to a 
Nilote. He would hustle the cattle of rival tribes at the first opportunity, 
thereby inviting retaliation and spawning a spiral of violence. What began 
as a cattle raid usually escalated to homicide and blood feuds in which the 
original cause, cattle, soon became obscured by demands for compensation 
or retaliation. So long as the Nilotes, the pastoralists, had wide pasturage, 
and the contact with other groups was consequently brief and infrequent, 
the opportunities for raids were correspondingly fewer. Unfortunately, in 
a land of swamp and forest, sufficient grazing was often in short supply, 
particularly in the rainy season. Such shortages naturally increased tensions 
among Nilotic pastoralists. Again cattle conflict was the inevitable result. 

Next to cattle, the abduction of women was the greatest cause of war- 
fare. The Arabs of Kordofan and Darfur often sought to carry away Dinka 
women as additional profit from their cattle raids, while east of the Bahr 
al-Jabal the kidnapping of Dinka women and children invariably accom- 
panied cattle raids by the Nuer or the Beir of the Pibor. All such raids 
elicited retaliation to release captives as well as stolen cattle. The result 
was warfare. Reprisal was answered by retaliation. 

Vengeance, of course, was an important cause of warfare. The chief or 
an influential individual could frequently use his power, particularly if 
strengthened by ritual functions and supernatural sanctions, to exact re- 
venge against a neighboring tribe. Vengeance was also expressed in the 
form of traditional enmities which stretched back over many generations 
and which only required a casual incident to revive. Warfare was the re- 
sult. Unlike violence within a tribe, intertribal warfare did not occur every- 
where in the Southern Sudan during British rule and in reality was only a 
constant threat to the administration in five geographical regions: the Bahr 
al-Arab marches, the Rumbek-Shambe area, the plains east of Bor, the 
Zaraf Valley, and the upper Sobat 
pastoral Nilotes. 


all comprising the heartland of the 
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Warfare on the Bahr al-‘Arab 


British attempts to halt intertribal conflicts and rebellions in the Nilotic 
heartland were frustrated as much by their failure to understand Nilotic 
society as by the difficulties to terrain and dearth of resources. At that time 
and for many years thereafter, British officials in the south assumed that 
each Dinka and Nuer tribe was led by a chief who was a responsible ruler 
of his people and exerted authority over them. Any reference to a herd of 
cattle or a group of spearmen was always made in relation to those of a 
particular chief with the assumption that he could exert control. Thus, con- 
tact with the Dinka and Nuer should naturally be made through their 
customary leaders. Unfortunately, the Dinka and Nuer possessed, in fact, 
no such institutionalized chief as the British authorities imagined. British 
officers had come to serve in the Southern Sudan either from the north or 
from East Africa where they were accustomed to African societies with 
authoritarian rulers—the tribal shaykhs of the Northern Sudan or the 
kings of the Interlacustrine Bantu. Among the Dinka no comparable ofh- 
cial existed. There were, of course, influential men who had a considerable 
following over which, however, they had no real authority other than 
their prestige. There were also certain ritual experts, such as the Nuer 
leopard-skin chief or the Dinka master of the fishing spear, who could 
mediate disputes and exert influence but not enforce decisions. Frequently, 
a man renowned for his martial abilities would be called upon to lead a 
war party over which he exerted limited control, but his authority was 
usually for the duration of the raid or rebellion only, and dissipated at the 
termination of hostilities. The failure of British officials to appreciate the 
role of Dinka and Nuer leaders created a fundamental misunderstanding 
between the ruler and the ruled and contributed to disorder in the Nilotic 
heartland. 

Flowing from Dar Fartit in the west to Lake No in the east, the Bahr 
al-‘Arab forms a natural demarcation, but not a formidable obstacle, be- 
tween the Baqqara Arabs of Kordofan and Darfur to the north and the 
Dinka tribes inhabiting the plains to the south. In the past, raids and 
counterraids were carried on, not only among the Dinka tribes south of the 
river, but with greater ferocity between the Baqqara and the Dinka across 
it—the Baqqara Arabs seeking to rustle Dinka cattle, the Dinka hoping to 
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augment their herds at Baqqara expense. Captives were frequently taken 
in the raids, providing the Arabs with slaves. During the Mahdiya, the 
plains of the Bahr al-‘Arab were a highroad for Karam Allah’s invasion 
of the Bahr al-Ghazal. Upon the death of the Mahdi, Karam Allah retired 
to Shaqqa, but until 1893 there do not appear to have been many incur- 
sions across the Bahr al-‘Arab by either side. During these years the khalifa 
‘Abd Allahi had sought to associate the Baqqara more closely with his 
regime, and in 1888 he even ordered them to migrate en masse to Omdur- 
man. 

Although this policy removed the Baqqara from southern Darfur and 
Kordofan, it was not a great success at Omdurman, and within a few years 
the Baqqara had returned to their beloved plains prepared to pillage their 
traditional enemies south of the river. At first the khalifa attempted to 
channel these raids for purposes of state by sending two military expedi- 
tions across the Bahr al-Arab in 1893—94, one under Mahmud Ahmad to 
Dar Fartit, the other under Abu Maryam to the Dinka country. The ex- 
pedition of Abu Maryam was a complete disaster. He himself was killed 
and his force virtually annihilated by the Dinka.®! Thereafter, the Dinka 
were left alone by the Mahdists, but in the next ten years the traditional 
feuds and cattle raids between Baqqara and Dinka were firmly re-estab- 
lished. The Humr and particularly the Rizayqat not only claimed rights to 
wells south of the Bahr al-‘Arab but sought to levy tribute on the Malwal, 
the Twij, and the Ngok Dinka. “Humr were accustomed to the idea of 
power... . They wielded it to great advantage in Dinka-raiding days; raid- 
ing was the source of wealth and all its derivitives.”°? Moreover, they had 
no scruples about raiding the pagan Dinka whom they regarded as ‘abid, 
slaves. Thus, the Baqqara sought to establish their superiority over the 
Dinka. They failed. The Dinka paid cattle tribute and acknowledged their 
rights to graze only when there appeared to be no alternative. The re- 
mainder of the time was devoted to counterraids on Arab herds, so that 
Arab attempts to reduce the Dinka to a tributary position elicited a reac- 
tion which contributed to the spiral of violence. Even the arrival of the 
first British inspector did not check warfare along the Bahr al-‘Arab, the 
ebb and flow of which continued until after the First World War when 
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intensive government intervention brought it to a halt. Unfortunately, hos- 
tilities have recently (1964) erupted once again between the Humr and the 
Ngok Dinka. 

The raids were annual affairs, occurring at any point along the line of 
the Bahr al-‘Arab and Bahr al-Ghazal rivers and usually in the dry season 
when rapid movement was possible. At the time when British officials in 
Wau first began to collect information on the Bahr al-‘Arab marches, the 
Humr Arabs had raided the Twij and the Ruweng Dinka for several years, 
finishing with a crushing blow against the Twij in May 1906 and damaging 
the Ruweng so seriously the following year that large numbers crossed the 
White Nile to seek safety on the Khor Atar.°* In 1908 the Rizaygat raided 
the Dinka tribes to the west. Crossing the Bahr al-Arab the Baqqara 
pressed south in search of pasture, which was scarce along the river in that 
exceptionally dry year, and looted the Malwal and the Geringyang Dinka 
along the Lol River. The Dinka fought back. Led by Dal Makir they re- 
captured their stolen cattle and retaliated against the Arab invaders so that 
throughout the spring of 1908 raid and counterraid turned the grasslands 
between the Lol and the Bahr al-‘Arab into a battleground. With its limited 
resources the government was helpless to intervene. Finally, the Malwal 
Dinka broke and in fright drove their herds south and east to safety beyond 
the Jur River. Here grazing was equally sparse, and the Malwal found 
themselves battling the Raik Dinka for pasturage.°* Drought on the Bahr 
al-‘Arab had thus precipitated warfare on the Lol and the Jur Rivers hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

The loss of cattle, not to mention killings and abductions, provided an 
abundant source of future grievances to escalate warfare during the fol- 
lowing year. Throughout January and February 1909 severe fighting again 
raged between the Rizayqat and the Malwal and Geringyang Dinka, in 
which over 150 Dinka were killed.” After the Rizaygat raids of 1909 the 
British administration could no longer ignore the state of war on the Bahr 
al-‘Arab marches. Hitherto they had been content to leave the northern 
Dinka alone, having neither the resources nor the interest to administer 
peoples they could not protect. To patrol the vast plains of the Bahr 
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al-‘Arab was far beyond the governments means, but officials in Wau 
could not remain indifferent to war in the north when its repercussions 
complicated administration in the provincial heartland. In January 1909 
Inspector R. C. Greenwood patrolled along the Bahr al-‘Arab in an attempt 
to halt the fighting, but two of his men were captured by the Rizayqat and 
returned with a message from the Rizayqat chief, Musa Madibbu, “advising 
him to leave the river, and saying that he [Musa Madibbu]} had not come 
to fight the Government but to drive the Dinka from the Bahr ale Arab. 23 
Although Greenwood failed to establish peace, the Dinka, having lost so 
heavily in cattle and men, were more willing than usual to acknowledge 
the government and claim its protection. And the government responded 
by establishing a detachment of the Eleventh Sudanese at Nyamlell in 
December “to restore confidence amongst the Dinka and put a stop to 
Arab raids.”57 

The post failed to act as a deterrent. The next spring the Rizayqat again 
raided Dinka herds north of Nyamlell only to return in January 1911 to 
pillage the cattle of the Dinka leader Dan Murai.°* The military forces at 
Nyamlell were powerless to check the fast-moving Baqqara who dis- 
appeared over the Bahr al-‘Arab before the Sudanese troops could take 
up the pursuit. 

Abandoning the idea of punitive patrols to check the raiders, the gov- 
ernment sought a political settlement between Musa Madibbu and Chak 
Chak, the leading Dinka south of the Bahr al-‘Arab. The two met with gov- 
ernment inspectors at a great confrontation on the Bahr al-Arab on Janu- 
ary 26, 1912. Each chief was anxious to end the dispute, but the principal 
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obstacle was a mutually acceptable boundary to separate Arab from Dinka. 
The Dinka demanded the Bahr al-‘Arab as their northern boundary, but 
the Arabs claimed rights to wells south of the river, insisting that such 
rights had been traditional and acknowledged by the Dinka who had paid 
tribute to the Arabs. Caught in the crossfire of claims and counterclaims the 
harried inspectors compromised, and compromise proved fatal to the agree- 
ment. Both Chak Chak and Musa Madibbu agreed to accept the Bahr al- 
‘Arab boundary, but the government agreed to permit Arab hunting parties 
to cross the river so long as they did not disrupt the peace.®® 

This exception was the thin edge of the wedge of continued warfare. 
Although Musa Madibbu was able to hold his people in check for two 
years, Arab hunting parties which crossed over the Bahr al-‘Arab in 1914 
resumed their raids on Dinka herds. Roaming unchecked, a troop of Baqq- 
ara pushed all the way to Mashra‘ ar-Raqq before turning back.°° In 
December the Humr crossed to attack the Twij Dinka and in the following 
year the Rizayqat raided near Nyamlell before driving further south to the 
village of Chak Chak.®! The raids could not be checked by an inspector 
and troops hastily brought up from Wau, and the warfare persisted until 
close and careful administration was introduced in the 1920's. Supported 
by strong security forces recruited from both Baqqara and Dinka, warfare 
on the Bahr al-‘Arab gradually dwindled during this decade to the occa- 
sional scuffle easily handled by the police. 

Warfare on the Bahr al-'Arab was not limited solely to Baqqara and 
Dinka. Just as the Dinka sought to plunder Baqgara cattle, so too did they 
prey upon the herds of other Dinka. Cattle rustling among Dinka tribes, 
however, was almost never carried out with the ferocity of the Arab raid- 
ers, and the course of conflict was consequently restricted to seizing cattle 
and killing the defenders without harm to the women and children. Despite 
such limitations, cattle thieving created intertribal feuds and a desire for 
revenge that were not easily reconciled by professional mediators. From 
1906 to 1908 the Malwal and the Geringyang Dinka carried out a bitter 
struggle after the murder of a follower of Dan Niol of the Geringyang by 
a Dinka belonging to the Malwal Dinka of Chak Chak. Retaliation was 
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followed by revenge in which numerous Dinka from both sides were killed 
before the feud was eventually reconciled in 1908.6? At the same time a 
cattle war was fought out in the Dinka country between the Kura and the 
Pongo rivers where villages were burned and crops destroyed by rival raid- 
ing parties before an amicable settlement was arranged. Although cattle 
raids among the Dinka never involved the serious loss of life and stock 
which characterized those against the Baqqara, they remained the most 
difficult for the government to eliminate and the greatest obstacle to order 
in the region. 


Warfare in the Eastern District 


A second area of intertribal warfare existed on the marsh and plains of the 
triangle of territory formed by Mashra‘ ar-Raqq, Rumbek and Shambe—the 
Eastern District of the Bahr al-Ghazal Province. Here warfare assumed 
much the same pattern as on the Bahr al-‘Arab, only instead of Baqqara, the 
Nuer pillaged the Agar, the Cic (Shish, Quick), the Luaich, and even the 
Aliab Dinka who, when not fighting among themselves, struck back at the 
Dok and the Nuong Nuer. The Sudan government however, was able to ad- 
minister the fringe of this Dinka region more effectively than it had man- 
aged the vast lands of the Bahr al-‘Arab. Supported by a strong garrison 
at Rumbek in the west and with easy access to reinforcements from the 
river ports of Mashra‘ ar-Raqq and Shambe, the British inspectors could 
move easily in the dry season along the periphery of the district with 
heavily armed patrols to protect the Dinka inhabitants from Nuer ma- 
rauders or to impose order among warring Dinka tribes. In the rains such 
movement, even on the higher ground near the ironstone plateau, was 
more difficult, punitive measures usually having to await the next dry sea- 
son. In 1918 the Gok, the Agar, and the Cic had come, more or less, under 
administration, and although warfare continued to erupt for another gen- 
eration, the resulting conflicts were more limited than along the Bahr 
al-‘Arab, and were confined principally to the Dinka country between 
Rumbek and Mashra‘ ar-Raqq. Beyond, in the marshland stretching to the 
Bahr al-Jabal, the Sudan government never sought to establish adminis- 
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tration until the 1920's, merely hoping the Nuer would remain in their 
own territory. This was wishful thinking. Periodically, the Nuer would 
sweep out of their swampland sanctuary to pillage the Dinka, and although 
these raids diminished in the later twenties, Dinka-Nuer warfare continued 
to break out from time to time.®* Until the government sought to impose 
order on the Nuer, the able and dedicated British inspectors on the Dinka 
fringe could do little to discourage their raids or provide protection to the 
tax-paying Dinka. Theirs was an unenviable if not impossible task. 

Since the government exercised no control over the Nuer, it could do 
little to prevent their raids. So long as the forays were minor affairs involv- 
ing few cattle and fewer lives the administration ignored the complaints 
of the Dinka who presumably regarded such raids as part of the nature of 
Nilotic life. The administration could ill afford to expand its slender re- 
sources in the swamps if the Nuer sorties did not unduly disrupt Dinka 
confidence in the government. At the outbreak of the First World War in 
Europe, however, the scale of Nuer raids west of the Bahr al-Jabal sud- 
denly increased, just when the government could spare security forces 
even less than in the prewar era. The coincidence of Nuer raids with the 
European war appears more chance than design, but when the Sudan gov- 
ernment could not marshal large punitive force, the Nuer were obviously 
encouraged to expand their marauding. Thus, when the government took 
no measures after a bloody razzia against the Cic Dinka in November 1914, 
the Nuer attacked Dinka cattle marrahs in 1915 on a wide front from 
Rumbek to Mashra‘ ar-Raqq, burning huts, rustling cattle, and kidnapping 
Dinka women and children.*4 The Dinka retaliated but were disastrously 
defeated, one Dinka party losing over three hundred killed. 

The setback seemed only to encourage the Dinka to seek greater revenge, 
thereby escalating the conflict. Throughout the summer and autumn of 
1915 skirmishes and raids continued in the region, the Dinka getting the 
worst of the war until sixteen Dinka chiefs simply refused to pay their taxes 
unless the government furnished adequate protection.” The chiefs received 
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only moral support from the Sudan government, whose energies were ab- 
sotbed by the wider conflict in Europe and the Middle East. Peace finally 
came to the eastern Bahr al-Ghazal in the winter and then only when both 
sides were too exhausted to continue the struggle. In the spring of 1916 a 
British officer was sent north of Lau into the Nuer country for the first time, 
but his initial visit was not followed by any systematic attempt to administer 
the Nuer until six years later. Meanwhile, the regular cycle of annual 
forays by both Dinka and Nuer continued in the accustomed manner. 

When not defending themselves against the Nuer, the Dinka tribes of 
the Eastern District were concerned, like those on the Bahr al-‘Arab, to pro- 
tect their cattle from neighboring Dinka. Warfare of Dinka against Dinka 
was always more frequent but never so brutal as that with the Nuer or the 
Baqgara Arabs. The Dinka sought cattle, whether in the eastern plains or 
the Bahr al-‘Arab marches, and during the inevitable skirmish Dinka at- 
tackers and defenders were killed and huts burned, but the women and 
children were usually left alone. Moreover, the efforts of the professional 
mediators were more effective in settling disputes between warring Dinka 
factions than in the larger conflicts against the Nuer or the Arabs with 
whom the prestige of the master of the fishing spear counted for little. And 
once the Sudan government had established administration among these 
Dinka tribes, the authority of the British inspector and the power of his 
security forces were utilized to greater effect. Although the government 
might halt warfare once begun, it possessed no institution to prevent hos- 
tilities before their outbreak. Close and careful imperial administration 
could often prevent the eruption of warfare by the intervention of the in- 
spector to retrieve stolen cattle or to prohibit the escalation of vengeance, 
but the Sudan government failed to establish such an administration in 
the Eastern District, or, for that matter, on the Bahr al-‘Arab, until many 
years after the First World War. 

Although Dinka cattle raids were continuous, if not habitual affairs, 
they did not always result in warfare. Distance appears to have been the 
critical factor in determining whether a raid would escalate into warfare. If 
the stolen cattle were taken far enough away, nothing much would happen, 
for the friends of the losers would be unwilling to follow the raiders any 
great distance. The theft would clearly not be forgotten, but it would not 
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lead to warfare. If, however, the rustlers were overtaken in flight or caught 
at the cattle marrah, a fight would invariably erupt, resulting in killing and 
demands for revenge. Warfare would then escalate. In June 1906, for 
instance, the Cic Dinka successfully stole a large number of cattle from 
the western Atwot but then fell to arguing over the spoils, delaying their 
retreat. This gave the Atwot time to rally and fall upon the bickering Cic, 
killing eighty-five and recovering the cattle. For many months a war of 
revenge and cattle raids followed until the assaults diminished as much 
from boredom as exhaustion. Much the same pattern of warfare occurred 
between the Ngok and the Ruweng in 1907 and between the Agar and the 
Atwot in 1911.88 


Warfare on the Upper Pibor 


Across the Bahr al-Jabal to the east stretched a third region of warfare 
from the Dinka villages near Bor to the swampy plains of the Beir country 
in the basin of the upper Pibor. Here the pattern of warfare was less com- 
plex than among the Dinka west of the Nile. Inhabited only by the Bor 
Dinka and the peaceful Mutiang or Fish Dinka, there was never the con- 
centration of Dinka tribes on the east bank which characterized the land 
west of the river. To be sure the Twi Dinka lived to the north, but with 
few exceptions they were preoccupied with the Nuer of the Zaraf Valley 
and had little time for or interest in the Bor Dinka. Although without fear 
of the Twi, the Bor Dinka nevertheless had to face annual assaults from 
outsiders, the Beir, whose forays against the Bor Dinka set the pattern of 
warfare in the district. 

According to tradition, the Beir originally came from the Boma Plateau, 
migrating many generations ago down on to the lowlands of the upper 
Pibor and driving the Dinka from the country. This was undoubtedly 
the beginning of Dinka-Beir hostility. On the one hand, the Dinka con- 
tinually thirsted for revenge, while on the other, the more belligerent Beir 
continued to exert their military supremacy by raids into the Dinka coun- 
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try. The most recent Beir raids originated during the Turkiya and con- 
tinued throughout the Mahdiya and the early years of the Condominium. 
When the Sudan government first established stations on the Bahr al-Jabal 
at Kiro and Mongalla in 1900-01, they were used primarily as observa- 
tion posts of Congolese activity in the Lado Enclave. Even after a wood 
station was constructed near Bor, no attempt was made to administer the 
Bor Dinka until 1906 when Mongalla became a separate province. The 
wood station at Bor was abandoned and replaced by an administrative 
headquarters at Bor village from which the government’s control was to 
radiate into the hinterland. The British inspector, A. W. “Wiffy” Jennings- 
Bramly, soon won the confidence of the Bor Dinka by touring through 
their territory and visiting their leaders. The Dinka appeared more than 
willing to place themselves under the Sudan government in return for its 
protection from Beir raids. They had good cause. In 1906 the Beir struck 
twice and in 1907 three times—in May, June, and November—killing 
forty-eight Dinka in the last encounter.° If the Sudan government could 
not halt this sporadic but devastating warfare, it could not claim to govern. 
Moreover, the Bor Dinka paid taxes in return for which they demanded 
protection. They could hardly be expected to remain loyal to any govern- 
ment which could not provide them with security. 

At first the administration sought to end warfare in Bor District by 
punitive measures against the Beir. When these failed, the British had no 
alternative but to conquer the Beir and impose their rule upon them. In 
June 1908 the first punitive patrol was sent east of Bor. Above all the 
Beir “must be punished and made to feel it; and to realize once for all that 
they cannot raid another tribe with impunity.”"? The patrol was a failure. 
The Sudanese troops routed the Beir and captured over a thousand head of 
cattle, but the Beir did not surrender. Instead, they sought to retrieve their 
cattle and retaliate against what was to them an enemy raid on their herds. 
They naturally sought to make up their losses at the expense of the Dinka. 
In March and December 1909 Dinka villages were sacked, the inhabitants 
killed, and the cattle taken. The next year in July and November addi- 
tional raids were carried out against the Dinka settlements, to be followed 
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by a series of devastating attacks in February 1911.7? British officials at 
Mongalla warned the central government that they must “take some steps 
to prevent these depredations on tribes who look to the Sudan Government 
for protection and who pay taxes.”7* 

The continuous warfare in Bor District finally convinced Wingate not 
merely to send a punitive patrol through the Beir country, but to occupy it. 
In January 1912 a powerful expeditionary force of Sudanese troops 
marched and countetmarched through Beir territory, and by April the Beir 
had submitted after losing many cattle and men in battles and skirmishes 
with government forces. A post, Fort Bruce, later renamed Pibor Post, was 
established at the juncture of the Kangen and Pibor rivers from which a 
British inspector supported by police and regular troops was able to end 
hostilities with the Dinka. Too often in the past punitive patrols had been 
followed by neither occupation nor administration. The folly of such a 
policy can never be rationalized by pious appeals to shortages of men and 
money. A post in the Beir country was a symbol that the Sudan govern- 
ment had accepted its responsibility to govern, not merely to punish, and 
with the extension of government came an end to warfare on the desolate 
plains of the upper Pibor. 


Warfare in the Zaraf Valley 


East of the Zaraf River and north of Bor, the broad, swampy plains formed 
a fourth sphere of warfare. In the early nineteenth century this area and 
the Zaraf Island were inhabited by a congeries of Dinka tribes. Before mid- 
century, those Dinka living on the Zaraf Island had been invaded by the 
Lau Nuer coming across the Bahr al-Jabal from the west. The Nuer raided 
the Dinka. The Dinka sought to retaliate, so that sporadic attacks soon 
escalated into continuous warfare in which the Dinka were driven north 
and east to the Sobat River or were captured and assimilated by the Nuer. 
The Lau were left in control of the Zaraf Valley. The Lau victory was 
short-lived, however, for by mid-century they themselves were driven fur- 
ther east toward the upper Pibor by a second wave of Nuer tribes coming 
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from the west. In the north the invaders consisted of two small Nuer tribes, 
the Thiang and the Lak, who occupied the upper half of Zaraf Island and 
spilled across the Bahr az-Zaraf to Khor Atar, where they carried on the 
war with the Rut, the Thoi, the Luaich, and the Ngok Dinka whom the 
Lau had previously driven into the region on their eastward march. The 
great conflict, however, occurred further south. Here the larger and more 
powerful Gaawar Nuer under their war leader, Buogh Kerfeil, moved onto 
the plains east of the Bahr az-Zaraf, pushing the weaker Lau Nuer further 
toward the Pibor River. Thus, when the British sought to extend adminis- 
tration into the Zaraf Valley, they were confronted with two centers of 
warfare—one confined to the north along the Sobat and the White Nile 
and a second and larger region directly east of the Bahr az-Zaraf. 

The Nuer Drang nach Osten was precipitated by their desire and need 
for cattle. They never possessed enough cattle to satisfy their desires, and 
there were probably not sufficient numbers at this time to satisfy economic 
needs. Cattle were most quickly and easily obtained at Dinka expense, but 
additional cattle required additional pasture land, which, like the cattle, 
was most easily acquired from the Dinka. Until British administration re- 
stricted warfare, the Dinka clearly got the worst of the encounters with the 
Nuer and were steadily driven north and south by the latter’s eastward ad- 
vance. Thus, the acquisition of Dinka cattle resulted in the acquisition of 
Dinka land, and the cattle raid became a struggle for territory in which the 
loss of human life on either side only increased the intensity of the con- 
flict. 

Before the Mahdiya, the Gaawar, having pushed the Lau to the east, 
settled down in the Zaraf Valley from which they probed and absorbed 
the fragmented Dinka. Without external opposition the Gaawar lost their 
political cohesion. The descendants of Buogh Kerfeil could not maintain 
his influence, and the Gaawar divided into two primary segments, the Barr 
and the Radh, who fought amongst themselves and in alliance with or 
against Arab slave traders from the north. The majority of the Radh under 
the leadership of Nuar Mer, a Dinka adopted by the Kerfeil lineage, sup- 
ported the traders and attacked the Barr and a recalcitrant Radh group 
allied with them. The Barr, however, had no pre-eminent leader until the 
Mahdiya, when in desperation they turned to the prophet Deng Likea, 
usually known as Diu. When the Mahdist state collapsed and the Ansar 
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withdrew from their riverine stations, Diu rallied the Barr and invaded the 
territory of the Radh around Lang Deng, inflicting a disastrous defeat upon 
them and killing Nuar Mer in revenge for the death of his own mother. 
At the time (1907) when the British inspector K. C. P. Struvé first ap- 
peared in Gaawar country, Diu had long been the uncontested leader of 
the Gaawar."4 

During his campaigns against the Radh, Diu cut through neighboring 
Dinka tribes as well, driving them further from the Zaraf—the Luaich 
and the Thoi Dinka retiring toward the White Nile, and the Sobat, the 
Ghol, and the Nyaraweng Dinka fleeing to the Twi country. Diu and his 
Nuer occupied their land. The Ghol and the Nyaraweng were determined 
to recapture the large numbers of cattle taken from them, but they were 
beaten in open fight and had to resort to stealth and guile. For several 
years after the turn of the century the Ghol and the Nyaraweng recovered 
cattle by deception from the relative safety of Twi country without arousing 
Nuer retaliation, but on the death of Diu in 1907, they grew bolder and 
openly attacked the Gaawar. The leader of the Nyaraweng Dinka, Machar 
Deng, was so skillful at such activities that Diu’s son, Wol Deng Laka, 
“stung to madness by his continual losses,” struck back in October 1906 
with a devastating raid which drove the Nyaraweng out of their northern- 
most habitation, Faijing, and forced them south to Kongor.”® From that 
time, hostilities were virtually continuous. Machar Deng never relaxed his 
energetic cattle lifting, and Wol Deng Laka replied with violent forays 
and full-scale raids into the Twi country, which culminated in the death of 
the Twi Dinka leader, Dwat Bior, in June 1908. 

The Sudan government could not long ignore the conflict in the Zaraf 
Valley stimulated by a destructive cattle plague in 1908. In December 
1908 the governor of Mongalla constructed a military post at Kongor to 
protect the Twi from the Gaawar Nuer and at the same time urged the au- 
thorities in Upper Nile Province to restrain the Gaawar from raiding 
southward against the Twi.’® In February 1909, K. C. P. Struvé of Upper 
Nile Province and A. W. Jennings-Bramly of Mongalla met at Kongor to 
seek an end to the war. Both Nuer and Dinka saw themselves in the right. 
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Machar Deng was simply recovering Dinka property seized by the Nuer 
during their raids. Wol Deng Laka was merely defending cattle taken by 
his father in a fair fight and, therefore in the opinion of any Nuer, lawful 
property. The two British inspectors sought to end the dispute by removing 
all such rationales. All cases between Nuer and Dinka prior to April 1908 
were canceled. “On all present we impressed the necessity of forgetting 
old feuds, which would not be considered any more by the Government.” "7 
Moreover, the Ghol and the Nyaraweng Dinka were permitted to return 
to their country as far north as Kawai, and a boundary between Nuer and 
Dinka was fixed on a line drawn about six miles south of the villages of 
Duk, Awoi, and Fasheikh. Although such arbitrary decisions on the part 
of two alien administrators were hardly customary to either side, both in- 
spectors believed that only a drastic solution would halt the spiral of war- 
fare in the southern Zaraf Valley. To implement these decisions a police 
post was established near the provincial boundary at Duk Fadiat, fifty miles 
north of Kongor, and an officer ( mamur) of Dinka origin, Fadl al-Mula, 
was placed in charge.’® To confirm the peace of the border a second meet- 
ing was held in March 1910, which both Machar Deng and Wol Deng 
Laka attended. The location of the provincial boundary was fixed at this 
time, assuring the Gaawar of the possession of much territory they had 
conquered while permitting the repatriation of the Ghol and the Nyara- 
weng from the Twi country. 

Given the traditional animosity between Dinka and Nuer, the enormous 
unresolved legacy of past feuds, and the natural combativeness of the 
Nilote, the Kongor decisions worked surprisingly well. The Dinka in 
Mongalla remained ready to recover by intrigue what they were afraid to 
seize directly. The Nuer, their desire for cattle never satisfied, contemplated 
enlarging their herds at Dinka expense, frustrated only by the patrols of 
harried policemen and the common sense of the British inspector. Thus, an 
uneasy peace settled over the Zaraf Valley, interrupted only by the occa- 
sional foray followed by the inevitable wrangle over the spoils which were 
temporarily suspended, but hardly ever laid to rest, by the judgment of the 
inspector. As in other regions of the Southern Sudan, traditional rivalries 
died hard in the Zaraf Valley. 
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Warfare on the Sobat 


East and north of the Zaraf stretches the broad valley of the Sobat and its 
tributaries. Here the Nilotic peoples, the Nuer and the Anuak, carried on 
their intertribal feuds and raided their Dinka neighbors. The pattern of 
conflict was the same as in other Nilotic regions, and so were the results. 
Raid elicited counterraid, so that the expansion of violence spilled over 
into those territories under the administration of the Sudan government 
and directly challenged the ability of the administration to protect its sub- 
jects. There were two principal areas of conflict on the Sobat—the tribu- 
taries below the Ethiopian escarpment and the flatlands of the Sobat itself. 
The plains of the Sobat tributaries—the Pibor, the Akobo, and the Baro 
—were the homeland of the Anuak from which they raided the Nuer tribes 
to the north and west. This was a long and bloody struggle which the 
Sudan government had failed to resolve by punitive patrols and only 
settled in the 1920's by establishing watchful administration over the 
Anuak. To the west were the grasslands which stretched south of the 
Sobat and west of its tributaries. Like the Anuak marches this region was 
also an area of frequent conflict between the Sobat Nuer—the Lau and the 
Jikaing—and the Dinka of the Zaraf Valley further to the west. 

Except for a brief raid into the Zaraf Valley to the west in 1908, the 
Lau Nuer appear to have been preoccupied with the Anuak to the east. 
They were hard pressed by the Anuak who possessed numerous firearms, 
but on April 2, 1914, a combined force of Lau and Jikaing Nuer would 
have overwhelmed the Akobo Anuak if Sudanese troops from Akobo Post 
had not intervened. Undoubtedly sulking from this setback and anxious 
to recover their losses and honor, the Lau turned westward in May to at- 
tack the Dinka, rustling over three thousand head of cattle and even as- 
saulting the post at Duk Fadiat in Mongalla Province.*® The police were 
able to drive off the Nuer, killing twenty-six, but losing six policemen 
dead and two wounded. 

At first the authorities in both the Upper Nile Province and at Mongalla 
interpreted the attack as an open rebellion against the government and 
moved swiftly to crush it. Sixty troops of the Ninth Sudanese under Cap- 
tain Northcote and twenty policemen under Captain Wahab marched 
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south from Tawfigiyah, while a larger force of a hundred officers and men 
of the Ninth Sudanese under Captain Little was sent north from Mon- 
galla.S° Once Duk Fadiat had been relieved and the situation had been 
investigated, however, it was clear that the attack on the post was not so 
much a rebellion against the government as retaliation for what the Nuer 
regarded as theft of their cattle by government forces acting on behalf 
of the Dinka. 

In an attempt to recover cattle allegedly taken from them by Ayik Wol 
Deng, a leading Ghol Dinka, the Lau Nuer had advanced into Ghol terri- 
tory near Duk Fadiat but were intercepted by the police and driven off by 
successive volleys in which their leader, Kur Rwai, was killed. The remain- 
ing Lau fled, leaving the cattle to the police. From the Nuer point of view 
the government had intervened to support fraudulent Dinka claims and 
when the ma’mur at Duk Fadiat, himself a Dinka, handed over the cattle 
to Ayik rather than consult the Lau Nuer about their ownership, the Lau 
were convinced that the government and Dinka were one.®! To the Lau, 
the government was acting like any perfidious Dinka toward whom the 
only honorable reaction was to recover the cattle and with them honor, 
prestige, and dignity. As in other districts of the Southern Sudan the actions 
of the ma’mur turned the government from an impartial administration 
into a protagonist in a long traditional tribal conflict. To the Nuer the gov- 
ernment and the Dinka were the same. They thus should be assaulted to 
derive compensation for Nuer losses, not to contest the paramountcy of 
the Sudan government. 

The impartial protestations of British officials did much to placate the 
Nuer. The presence of Sudanese troops helped to enforce this impartiality. 
The police at Duk Fadiat were reinforced with a Sudanese officer and 
twenty-five soldiers, and the post defenses were strengthened. The inspec- 
tor, Capt. C. V. Fox, settled the cattle dispute, at least for the moment, and 
both Dinka and Nuer returned to a sullen watchfulness of each other— 
the Dinka in Mongalla ready to use trickery when they could not succeed 
by force; the Nuer fondly contemplated enlarging their herds at Dinka 
expense, frustrated only by the patrols of harried police and the fleeting 
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figure of the British inspector. Clearly, neither police patrols nor absentee 
officials could long hold back the Nuer. In the summer of 1915, the Lau 
again threatened the Twi and Bor Dinka and drove off stray cattle despite 
the police posts established to protect them.8* By the autumn the Dinka 
were determined to retaliate against the Nuer, but their thirst for revenge 
was held in check by the appeals of the British inspector, and their demands 
for protection were mollified by the distribution of rifles and ammunition 
for defense.°* Unfortunately, the rifles did not deter the Lau Nuer, probably 
because the Dinka did not know how to use them effectively. In May 1916 
they again raided into Dinka territory, attacking the cattle marrah of Ajak. 
Yuzbashi Sa‘id Effendi Nur and fifteen men of the Ninth Sudanese struck 
back. They marched against the Nuer and defeated them, inflicting nearly 
a hundred casualties and recapturing a thousand head of Dinka cattle.* 
Raid and counterraid followed. Throughout the summer of 1916 the Lau 
continued their razzias, capturing nearly two thousand cattle and killing 
165 Dinka.*® As before, the Dinka-Nuer conflict diminished in the autumn 
as each side retired at the height of the rains to recoup their losses and enjoy 
the spoils of war. 

The Sudan government could hardly permit the Lau raids to continue. 
Zaraf and Bor Dinka paid taxes and, not unnaturally, appealed constantly 
for protection. The government had clearly failed to provide security for 
its subjects. At first the British sought to solve the problem on the cheap. 
Police posts and small detachments of Sudanese troops were stationed to 
defend the Dinka cattle marrahs. They failed. The Nuer easily evaded the 
Sudanese patrols, or simply overwhelmed them when a direct encounter 
was unavoidable. Having compromised their prestige by defeat, the British 
authorities turned to their customary alternative—the punitive expedition. 
British officials consistently blamed their failure to govern on insufficient 
resources. Certainly, the dearth of men and materials during the First 
World War stripped the Sudan government of its ability to rake on wider 
administrative responsibilities, but all too frequently its limited resources 
simply provided a convenient excuse to do nothing. Moreover, Britain and 
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Egypt had assumed the responsibility of governing the Nile basin. If the 
representatives of these two governments could not govern properly, then 
perhaps they should not have tried to govern at all. Many British officers 
in the Southern Sudan were disturbed by the moral as well as the adminis- 
trative dilemma created by their inability to carry out their obligations. 
They well knew that a punitive patrol would momentarily subdue the 
Nuer, but the temporary results were not likely to assuage their real feel- 
ings of helplessness and guilt. 

At the end of February 1917, Patrol No. 33, the Lau Nuer Patrol under 
the command of Major E. A. T. Bayly, marched into Lau country in three 
columns. Concentrating at Faddoi by mid-March, they swept through the 
country, killing a hundred Nuer and capturing several thousand cattle.°® 
Within a month the Lau had surrendered and paid a heavy cattle fine. At 
the same time the government sought to contain them by strengthening 
the posts at Kongor and Duk Fadiat in the west and establishing a new 
post in the north at Nyerol under Capt. C. G. Godwin, supported by a 
company of Sudanese infantry. Lau losses and the ring of police posts 
successfully checked Nuer raids against the Dinka for several seasons. Xer 
peace on the Dinka-Lau frontier could never be fully assured until the 
Lau were actually brought under British administration. For the next 
decade the Sudan government sought to impose that control. When they 
failed, the punitive patrol was again employed with the same inconclusive 
results. 

East of the Lau country stretched swampy plains intersected by the 
rivers and streams which flow down the Ethiopian escarpment to form 
the Sobat tributaries. Here dwell the Anuak who during the last half of the 
nineteenth century had been raided with increasing frequency by the Lau 
and the Jikaing Nuer who themselves had been driven eastward from the 
Bahr az-Zaraf by yet another wave of migrating Nuer. During the Mahdiya 
these raids culminated in a Nuer invasion up the Akobo and the Oboth in 
which the Anuak villages were destroyed, including the populous village 
complex of Ukaadi. The Nuer appear to have driven all the way to Ubaa 
and the sacred rock of Abula in the southeast extremity of Anuakland, and 
probably would have settled had not their cattle suffered heavy losses from 
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the tsetse fly along the shady streams. The Nuer consequently retired to the 
treeless plains, the Lau to the west and the Jikaing to the north, but they 
left the Anuak shattered. Many had died opposing the Nuer advance. 
Others had perished from the famine which followed, and all suffered the 
loss of cattle. The Nuer never thrust so deeply into Anuak country again, 
but they continued to raid the western Anuak with impunity.8 Unhappily, 
those at the foot of the Ethiopian escarpment further east were not much 
better off, for they were exposed to constant pillage by raiders from Ethio- 
pia, just as the western Anuak were attacked by the Nuer. 

At the end of the century the Anuak appeared near extinction. They 
were saved by a technological revolution. Gradually, the Anuak acquired 
firearms from Ethiopia. At first the rifles were muzzle-loaders cast off by 
the Ethiopians, but they enabled the Anuak to obtain ivory with which to 
purchase additional ammunition and more rifles. As the Anuak became 
proficient in the use of firearms, they were soon far better armed than the 
Nuer, who continued to rely upon shield, spear, and surprise. Moreover, 
this technological revolution was accompanied by political changes which 
contributed greatly to the military effectiveness of the Anuak. The ac- 
quisition of firearms by influential individuals permitted them to extend 
their sphere of authority by establishing effective control over neighboring 
villages. The amalgamation of small, disparate clans and family groups 
into a larger political organization contributed to the formation of political 
institutions which provided the discipline necessary to make the Anuak a 
formidable fighting machine. 

Udiel-wa-Kuat was the first Anuak to obtain rifles from the Ethiopians, 
and, determined to exact revenge for the Nuer raids of the past, he launched 
an attack against the Gaajok Nuer. Udiel’s muzzle-loaders, however, were 
not sufficient to overcome the Gaajok, and his forces were defeated. Uliimi- 
war-Agaanya was the next Anuak leader to seek vengeance against the 
Nuer, but although his men possessed many breach-loaders, his army was 
also defeated by the Gaajok. Uliimi was killed. In fact before his death 
Uliimi had lost supremacy in the strategic Adonga region to Akwei-wa- 
Cam. Akwei had received his rifles from the Ethiopian authorities at Gore 
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to whom he occasionally paid tribute.8? In April, Akwei attacked the Lau 
Nuer leader Shen Bos, and in May and June other raids were carried out 
on Quick and Wang of the Jikaing Nuer to be followed by more violent 
assaults in July and August, culminating in an invasion in October of 
some four hundred Anuak under Akwei. They penetrated as far as Fas on 
the Bahr az-Zaraf. The raiders devastated the country and returned with 
several hundred Lau women and children and thousands of cattle.9° 

Having learned of the Anuak invasion, Capt. F. D. Dickson steamed 
up the Sobat and Akobo with 140 officers and men in two steamers, hoping 
to cut off Akwei’s raiders. Dickson was too late. By the time his flotilla had 
reached the Akobo-Pibor junction, Akwei had crossed the river to the south 
and reached his capital of Adonga. The patrol had to content itself with 
burning Anuak villages along the Akobo and Pibor rivers before retiring 
empty-handed to Tawfigiyah.°* The British authorities could hardly ex- 
pect to intimidate the Anuak with a handful of burned villages, and a 
larger expedition was assembled to penetrate into the heart of Anuakland, 
destroy Akwei’s power, and end his raids on the Nuer. 

Just as the Bor and the Zaraf Dinka demanded government protection 
in return for their taxes, so too the Lau and the Jikaing now demanded 
protection against the Anuak. Ordinarily, the Sudan government would 
not have regretted Anuak retaliation against the Sobat Nuer, but the posses- 
sion of firearms by the Anuak could not be ignored and the subsequent 
patrols against the Anuak were carried out as much to curtail the Ethiopian 
arms traffic as to punish the raiders. Ethiopian gunrunning was habitual, 
but at this time Austria abandoned the Werder rifle which was purchased 
in large quantities by a syndicate of European and American gun mer- 
chants for shipment to Djibuti. Diplomatic protests at Addis Ababa against 
the illicit trade produced little effect, and the Sudan government had no 
recourse but to seize Anuak guns by force. In the past the Sudan govern- 
ment had remained aloof from the volatile events along the Ethiopian 
frontier because of the expense of administering the wild territory between 
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the Sobat and Lake Rudolf. Administrative expense could no longer justify 
the government's ignoring the Anuak whose ten thousand guns posed a 
formidable challenge.®? The post at Pibor had been established partly to 
reassure the Nuer, but it had failed to prevent Akwei from slaughtering 
them.°* Wingate bitterly complained that the “Anuak raids have forced 
our hand and we must now go in where we did not wish to be involved.”®4 
He only hoped that swift action would pacify the country at minimum 
expense. 

Consequently, by March 1, 1912, a powerful column was assembled at 
Akobo under the command of Major C. H. Leveson, consisting of artillery, 
mounted troopers, and two companies of the Thirteenth Sudanese—335 
officers and men in all, supported by over 400 Nuer carriers. The column 
advanced from Akobo up the Agwei to Bonjak and then, with difficulty, 
crossed the parched and barren country to the Oboth River. On March 15 
the column advanced from their camp on the Oboth toward the group of 
villages that made up Adonga, only to find the Anuak drawn up for battle 
along a belt of thick forest. The Anuak attacked at once. Some five hundred 
riflemen of the Anuak vanguard swept forward, firing from the knee; 
they were supported by another two hundred spearmen who trapped the 
mounted troops on the flank, killing their commander, Capt. J. W. Lichten- 
berg, and thirty-nine officers and men. For two hours the battle raged 
before the wood. The Anuak pressed their attack with Nilotic abandon 
despite the steady fire of artillery and rifle from the government troops who 
were only able to dislodge them by a bayonet charge. By nine o'clock in 
the morning the battle was over. The Sudanese had lost over fifty men 
killed, including two British officers, Lichtenberg and Capt. C. E. Kinahan. 
The Anuak lost fewer than a hundred. Despite the fact that the govern- 
ment forces had driven the Anuak from the field, Leveson’s troops were in 
no condition to pursue, so they destroyed the village complex of Adonga 
and retired to Akobo Post.®® Indeed, the Anuak undoubtedly considered 
Leveson’s retirement a victory, and in fact their riflemen remained to roam 
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the countryside at large. Leveson himself appears to have underestimated 
Anuak strength or he would have waited for reinforcements from a second 
column under Captain Drake before launching his assault.2° This was a 
costly error. 

Having been reinforced by Drake, Leveson made one further penetra- 
tion from Akobo into Anuak territory with 225 officers and men of the 
Thirteenth Sudanese, supported by two sections of mounted infantry and 
artillery. The patrol advanced up the right bank of the Akobo in April 
toward the Nyikaani Anuak who were reported to have taken part with the 
followers of Akwei in raids against the Lau. Hampered by streams, swamps, 
and biting flies by day and mosquitoes by night, the force passed on, but 
except for an occasional sniper, the Anuak did not attack, and the patrol 
was confined to burning Anuak villages, including Oyala, the permanent 
group of Nyikaani villages. By mid-April the patrol had returned to Akobo 
where a permanent two-hundred-man garrison was established.®7 

Although Akwei’s Anuak had been defeated and the Nyikaani villages 
destroyed, further operations were clearly required to establish the au- 
thority of the Sudan government over the Anuak. A second patrol was 
consequently planned to advance into Anuakland in 1914, but the opera- 
tions were canceled at the outbreak of war in Europe. Unable to penetrate 
into Anuak territory and destroy their power, the Sudan government had 
to content itself with containing them by strong garrisons at Akobo and 
Pibor posts and establishing a chain of smaller outposts between the Anuak 
and the Nuer. The troops patrolled constantly along the Anuak frontier 
to prevent raiding. This containment policy was most successful in the 
vicinity of Akobo Post where British officers actually asserted nominal ad- 
ministration over the Ciro Anuak. Even the raids on the Nuer and the Beir 
by Akwei-wa-Cam were restricted by the government patrols and appear 
to have turned his marauding habits toward the Nyikaani Anuak who 
were devastated and driven into the security of Ciro territory. Not until 
after Akwei’s death in 1920 was a Sudan official, Lt. Col. C. R. K. Bacon, 
able to extend administration into the Adonga region. 
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Thus during the first two decades of the Condominium, the Sudan gov- 
ernment was able to do little more than contain the tribes east of the Nile. 
There was, to be sure, administrative control over the people living near 
the river posts, like those around Bor, but beyond that the Sudan govern- 
ment officials visited only infrequently and then did not remain long 
enough to create continuous control. In many areas administration was not 
even nominal; it simply did not exist. Here in the land beyond the rivers 
in these beginning decades the Sudan government in fact did not rule, and 
simply hoped to contain intertribal warfare. Peace and the status quo were 
what the British officials sought to achieve by two parallel chains of posts 
—one on the low ridge of land stretching northward from Bor, on which 
were placed the posts of Kongor, Duk Faiwil, Duk Fadiat, and Ayod— 
designed to keep the Nuer and the Dinka apart; while a second line of 
stations was established to the east along the Sobat and its tributaries to 
Akobo and Pibor Posts with the intention of keeping the Anuak and the 
Nuer from one another. It was from these islands of authority that the 
Sudan government was later able to extend its control over the vast plains 
and swamps that stretched beyond the rivers. 


Rebellion 


Beyond the Nilotic heartland of the Southern Sudan intertribal warfare 
was not a serious threat to British order. Here the Africans possessed better- 
defined institutions of authority. They accepted and obeyed their traditional 
rulers, and so were readier to accept the institutions of the British. Whether 
speaking Nilotic languages or not, these people were largely peaceful 
farmers residing in more accessible areas than the swamplands of the 
Dinka and Nuer. Since they were the more mobile, British officers could 
more easily control Africans rooted to the soil and village life than the 
semi-nomadic Nilotes who followed their herds to favorable pasture. If 
no Dinka or Nuer could command unquestioning obedience from his peo- 
ple, a British officer could hardly expect to impose his authority on those 
independent, freedom-loving people without force of arms. Thus, just as 
intertribal warfare occurred most frequently in those regions where cen- 
tralized institutions were absent, so too did rebellion against alien au- 
thority occur most frequently among peoples without them. To be sure, 
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these farmers liked alien administration no better than the pastoral Nilotes 
did, yet the British were able to utilize their traditional institutions to 
maintain order and to rely upon the people’s customary acceptance of 
authority to preserve security. Although conspiracies were not unknown, the 
Shilluk, Azande, and Bari, for instance, never openly rebelled against the 
Sudan government. The Dinka and the Nuer, however, frequently rose 
against the administration to rid themselves of alien authority and un- 
wanted impositions. 

Just as violence and intertribal warfare were a threat to order and an 
indirect threat to the authority of the Sudan government, rebellion was an 
even greater challenge to order and a dirzct threat to government rule, be- 
cause the administration could not play the role of mediator in a local 
quarrel or the protector of one tribe against the depredations of another. 
Resistance to the Sudan government was an overt attempt by the Southern 
Sudanese to drive out the invaders and return to their traditional way of 
living. Directly challenged, the British administration had to respond 
directly without the benefit of African customs or indigenous institutions 
through which to work for control. The British either had to rule or de- 
part, and since they could not abandon the Nile, they had to rule. Any 
challenge to their authority was thus met by punitive patrols to destroy 
the resistors or force them to submit. 

The first to resist the Sudan government openly were the Agar Dinka 
who defied the administration in 1901 and killed Lieutenant Scott-Barbour. 
The British retaliated. During the following February (1902) the Shambe 
Field Force crushed the Agar, who sullenly submitted.°* Throughout the 
Agar patrol, British forces had been accompanied by Dinka irregulars 
from the Atwot who enriched themselves with large numbers of Agar 
cattle. Located on the Lau River southeast of the Agar the Atwot were, 
in fact, more Nuer than Dinka. They spoke Nuer and practiced Nuer 
customs. After the Agar defeat the Atwot fell under the influence of Awo, 
an eccentric old man even by Nilotic standards, who ordered the Atwot to 
attack mail carriers, refused to clear roads, and preached open rebellion 
against the government. A patrol was sent into Atwot country, but the 
death of Awo did more to end Atwot defiance than the loss of their cattle 
to Sudanese troops. 

Although their captured cattle paid for the patrol, the loss of their herds 
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remained a source of future disaffection among the Atwot. In succeeding 
years British demands to clear the roads soon turned this grievance into 
open discontent. A prominent Atwot, Ashwol, refused to carry out the 
orders of Inspector H. R. Headlam, and when troops were sent to arrest 
him, they were attacked by Ashwol’s followers. the Loitch section of the 
Atwot, and Ashwol escaped to lead the Atwot rebellion.®® Headlam made 
peaceful overtures to Ashwol, but they were refused. Meanwhile, Ashwol’s 
brother Dar and Dinka sit (sing. ryet) or diviners retained by Ashwol 
traveled through the Atwot country preaching against the government 
and predicting its imminent demise. Dinka diviners were a class of spe- 
cialists who are in Dinka society much like fortune-tellers and clairvoyants 
in our own, and whose influence is proportional to their reputation for 
occult powers. Their position is between the ran wal, a practitioner of 
magic whose power resides in fetish bundles such as Mathiang of the Agar, 
and the ran nhialic, a person of divinity or prophet. The ran nhialic were 
few in number, enormously influential, and generally men of peace in 
contrast to the ran wal or the tt who were numerous and generally trouble- 
some. Moreover, the ¢## vary in reputation and motives; the lower class 
were frequently referred to as kujurs or magicians. These diviners were 
inveterate opportunists who were none too scrupulous about employing 
their powers for their own personal gain. Although despised they were 
feared, and when used by a charismatic leader possessed great influence. 

Aroused by the exhortations of Ashwol and the prophecies of his di- 
viners, virtually all the Atwot clans joined the rebellion and moved about 
the countryside destroying rest houses and attacking government patrols. 
Once again officials in the Bahr al-Ghazal had to call upon the troops to 
maintain control. On January 16, 1910, a punitive expedition of 160 
officers and men left Khartoum for Wau where they were reinforced by 
an additional 150 troops already on garrison duty in the province.1°! 

By February the troops had reached the Lau and swept through the Atwot 
country skirmishing here, fighting there. Large numbers of cattle were 
seized and over a hundred Atwot captured.!°? By the beginning of March 
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Ashwol had had enough. He surrendered, and the rebellion collapsed. As 
the most influential Atwot “his ability to defeat any efforts on the part of 
Government troops was implicitly believed in.”1°? When he failed, his 
influence vanished and an uneasy peace fell over Atwotland. 

Although possessing little knowledge of the land or people, the British 
inspector appointed Diu, a wealthy Dinka, to lead the Loitch, in the ex- 
pectation that he would cooperate as Ashwol had not. The British officials 
failed to realize that whatever his sympathies, Diu could not command 
the Loitch to carry out tasks which they regarded as repugnant. Thus, when 
Diu also refused to clear roads or provide carriers, he too was judged dis- 
loyal and replaced in 1913 by Ashwol whose protestations of loyalty 
while in prison had won over the British inspector. Yet fidelity to the 
British could not regain Ashwol’s influence among the Loitch Atwot. By 
1917 he could not restrain his young men. They stole cattle and attacked 
a police patrol.1°* Although Ashwol tried to stem the tide of rebellion, he 
failed. His men deserted to join more influential leaders, to kill police, 
destroy government rest houses, and even to launch an assault on the gar- 
rison at Atwot Post. Led by Dio Alam of the Afak Atwot the rebels plun- 
dered those chiefs, including Ashwol himself, who refused to join the 
rebellion and raided widely throughout the countryside, proclaiming that 
they would drive the government from Atwotland. Their predictions 
seemed confirmed when a company of Sudanese infantry swept through the 
flooded countryside in September 1917 but failed to defeat the rebels or 
capture their cattle. By spring 1918 the government had lost control and 
again force was required to re-establish British rule. +° 

The genesis of the Atwot rebellion lay not so much in demands by the 
government for taxes, carriers, and road work as in the successful defiance 
of the administration by the Agar Dinka leader Mathiang. Malwal Mathi- 
ang appears to have been related to Mayang Mathiang who had killed 
Lieutenant Scott-Barbour in 1902 and was subsequently shot during the 
punitive expedition against the Agar. In 1911 Malwal Mathiang succeeded 
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Dwolas the most prominent Agar. In 1916 he married a Nuer woman and, 
undoubtedly with Nuer encouragement, refused to acknowledge the gov- 
ernment as his own power and influence continued to increase. Although 
it is not known if Malwal’s powers derived from possession of Mathiang 
gok, he seems to have taken on the role of a tyet or diviner, for he produced 
a stream of prophecies that he would prevail against the government. The 
strength of his reputation as a seer undoubtedly attracted numerous fol- 
lowers and encouraged others to resist the government. At first he simply 
refused to pay taxes, but later he settled at Lwell thirty miles northeast of 
Rumbek where he offered refuge to any and all who wished to defy the 
government. Brigandage among loyal Agar and assaults on policemen, 
mail carriers, and government rest houses resulted in a E£50 price on his 
head, but since many of his followers were related to the peaceful Agar, 
no one would have thought to betray him. By December 1917 he had won 
over several influential Agar, principally Wol Attiam, and opened nego- 
tiations with Dio Alam and his Atwot rebels for a concerted attack on 
Rumbek, headquarters of the British administration in the Eastern District 
of the Bahr al-Ghazal.1°® Although the assault appears to have been 
forestalled by reinforcements of Sudanese troops rushed to Rumbek, the 
Dinka of the Eastern District were prepared to rise in general revolt if 
Mathiang fulfilled his prophecy to overcome the government. 

The Sudan government moved swiftly to crush the rebellion. In March 
1918 twenty-five British, Egyptian, and Sudanese officers, and four hundred 
men of the Twelfth and Fourteenth Sudanese Battalions swept down 
upon Lwell, killing over sixty Dinka and capturing fourteen hundred head 
of cattle.’°? Although Mathiang escaped, his prophecies had failed and he 
lost his cattle, and without his cattle the nature of Dinka society began to 
work against him. 


Matyang, with his cattle lost to him, is now a discredited man and be- 
comes a person of no importance in his country. He no longer pulls 
the strings. His clique of young fighting men who followed him about 
living on his cattle, fighting under his auspices, and buying themselves 
wives with the looted cattle, is now broken up and homeless. They no 
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longer have a harbour of refuge to retire to, and themselves become 
the prey of the robbed.1°* 


With Mathiang at large but discredited, the punitive expedition turned 
against the Atwot. Throughout April mounted infantry and two columns 
armed with Maxim guns scoured Atwotland, leaving the villages and 
cattle of loyal Dinka alone but destroying hundreds of huts and capturing 
the cattle of Dio Alam and his rebels.1°® The patrol was less successful in 
capturing the rebel leaders. In previous campaigns the Atwot had learned 
the futility of standing up to fire from repeating rifles and thus sought to 
avoid a direct confrontation by evading the plodding Sudanese columns. 
The Atwot country was vast, twenty-four hundred square miles, much of 
which was covered by forests where the rebels could seek sanctuary from 
the more rapid movements of mounted infantry. Here they could store grain 
so that the destruction of the villages did not leave them destitute. More- 
over, when hard pressed, the Atwot could find refuge in the country of the 
Agar, the Nuong Nuer, or even the Jur." 

In addition to the problem of hostile terrain, the British forces were fre- 
quently duped by Atwot devices to lead patrols away from their precious 
cattle. Atwot invariably kept fifteen or twenty miles from their cattle so 
that the inferior British intelligence frequently failed to locate the herds. 
At first, the British relied on the Agar or Cic Dinka for scouts, but since 
they feared the Atwot, they seldom took the initiative to return with any 
useful information. In the end the best intelligence was gathered by small 
parties of police working independently far in front of the advancing 
column. 

Rebel advantages, however, never offset Dinka disunity or British tech- 
nological superiority. Thus, the British were able to divide the Dinka and, 
with their superior organization and weaponry, defeat them. At no time 
did all the Agar or all the Atwot support the rebels, and although they 
might passively hope for a rebel victory, the British never had to face the 
overwhelming numbers and determination of a united people. British 
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patrols swept through the land unchecked, the Atwot standing only to 
defend their cattle or attacking government troops to recapture them. These 
countless skirmishes were small, bloody engagements in which the Atwot 
were consistently defeated but not without British losses.11! By the end of 
April the rebels capitulated. Over three hundred had been killed, thousands 
of cattle, sheep, and goats captured, and many villages destroyed. On May 
24 Dio Alam surrendered. Two days later Mathiang capitulated and the 
Atwot rebellion was over, but not the Dinka dislike of alien adminis- 
tration, ase 

Agar and Atwot disaffection was submerged but not confined by military 
force. Their neighbors to the southeast, the Aliab Dinka, had grown in- 
creasingly restless during the disturbances. An increased herd tax, requests 
for carriers, and ignorant but insulting blunders by officials convinced the 
Aliab that the Sudan government was a remote and unnecessary evil which 
took their cattle for no apparent reason other than its own acquisitive- 
ness.11% Like their northern neighbors, the Aliab wanted to be rid of British 
administration, and despite the defeat of Mathiang and Dio Alam their 
example undoubtedly stirred them to defiance and stiffened their deter- 
mination to strike at the government. 

On October 30, 1919, an Aliab war party of some three thousand spear- 
men overran the police post at Minkamman south of Bor on the west bank 
of the Nile, killing eight police. Thereafter, throughout the district, police 
and telegraph linesmen were assaulted and incurred additional losses. The 
Mandari quickly joined the Aliab, while the Bor Dinka across the river 
were restless if not eager to attack government posts.1!* Within a week 
British forces were on the move to restore order. Major C. H. Stigand, the 
governor of Mongalla Province, rushed north to Kongor Post with a strong 
patrol to quiet the Bor Dinka and then joined a column of Equatorial 
troops under Major R. F. White advancing into the Aliab country. White's 
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column had already been attacked in camp by the Aliab, both sides suffer- 
ing casualties, but reinforced by Stigand’s troops, the column continued its 
advance through the long grass into the very heart of Aliabland. 

On December 8 the column was moving forward toward the river Gel 
when suddenly a thousand Aliab burst from the long grass, swept past the 
advance guard, and rushed on into the main body of the column. Confusion 
and fierce hand-to-hand fighting rocked the square until the Aliab were 
driven off. Stigand, White, and twenty-three Equatorial troops were killed. 
The Aliab had lost as many.115 Badly shaken, the column buried their 
dead and retired to the Nile to prepare for a general Dinka uprising. Not 
since the defeat at Rikita in 1903 had British-led forces in the Southern 
Sudan received such a setback. To the Aliab it was as it should have been. 
Over twenty years before at the same spot the Aliab had defeated a large 
Mahdist force sent to plunder their land. 

Generally, British officers in the Sudan were not a bloodthirsty lot. They 
did not shoot down Africans indiscriminately, and they sought to avoid 
nasty confrontations whenever possible. This was not the case with the 
Aliab Patrol. The loss of Stigand, the governor, and White, the officer 
commanding the Equatorial Battalion, embittered officials from Khartoum 
to Mongalla, and the punitive forces were ordered to bring the enemy to 
action in order to kill. The seizure of cattle was of only secondary impor- 
tance.!1® Throughout March, April, and May 1920, nearly a thousand 
Sudanese and Equatorial troops scourged the tree thousand square miles of 
Aliabland, supported by gunboats on the Nile and equipped with artillery 
and the ubiquitous machine guns. The Aliab, led by Kon Anok, were 
urged to fight “till nothing but the trees remain living,” but the remorseless 
use of British technological superiority crushed them.117 Kon Anok sur- 
rendered on May 6, and the Aliab war party collapsed. Over four 
hundred Aliab, Atwot, and Mandari had been killed, seven thousand cattle 
seized, and every village burned and the durra destroyed.11® Peace and 
famine settled over the Aliab country. Kon Anok died of poison, and the 
Aliab were left pretty much alone to starve or to recover. They did not 
rebel again. 
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Dinka uprisings against British rule were not confined solely to the 
Eastern District of the Bahr al-Ghazal. A second great congregation of 
Dinka inhabited the region of the Central District between Wau and the 
Bahr al-'Arab. Sudan officials seldom went to this region and would have 
been happy never to venture among its Dinka inhabitants if they had not 
been drawn to the Bahr al-‘Arab marches by Arab-Dinka conflicts. In 
December 1909 a detachment of regular Sudanese troops was posted at 
Nyamlell on the river Lol to stop Arab raids. The troops and the inspector, 
Captain Greenwood, could not, however, protect the Dinka without mak- 
ing demands upon them and to make demands upon them required the 
beginnings of administration. This the northern Dinka resented. 

The construction of the post at Nyamlell required a more direct road to 
Wau, free from the tsetse fly. Unfortunately, the road passed through un- 
administered Dinka territory west of the Pongo River, which was under 
the influence of the old but powerful Dinka leader Ajaakir. He was indig- 
nant at this intrusion and in 1913 rose in rebellion. Encouraged by the 
ubiquitous diviners, his followers refused to clear the roads, destroyed rest 
houses, and waylaid any who dared to pass through their territory. Raik 
Dinka near Mashra‘ ar-Raqq and Tonj, who had long chafed at road work 
and taxes, joined Ajaakir in what appeared to be a general revolt by the 
northern Dinka. The governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal, R. M. Feilden, 
moved quickly to suppress the rebellion before it spread. By mid-March 
350 troops massed on the east bank of the Pongo River at Bol Ashwol 
ready to sweep through Ajaakir’s country to the north. Suddenly, Ajaakir 
appeared to profess his loyalty to the government. The guns were stacked 
and the clash of cultures began. 

Ajaakir insisted that he was a loyal subject, but he pleaded that he was 
old and lame and his influence had waned among his people. The British 
political officer, H. H. Channer, had previously served in Zandeland where 
the Avungara leaders attempted to maintain their authority no matter how 
old or infirm. Like so many other British officials he never understood that 
Ajaakir did not possess authority, only influence, and that that influence 
had diminished with age. Channer regarded Ajaakir not merely as a leader, 
but as a chief or ruler who must be held responsible for the actions of his 
people. He must pay the fine for their transgressions.'?? Such Anglo-Saxon 
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logic had no relevance in Dinka assumptions, customs, or traditions. Chan- 
ner simply sought to impose on the Dinka his own standards, formed by 
his own culture and the conditions and requirements of service in the 
Sudan government. Perhaps, in all fairness, he could not have done other- 
wise, but when no attempt was made to overcome the clash of cultures, the 
clash of arms was inevitable. Ajaakir departed, ostensibly to collect the 
fine, but in reality to resist. In the context of Dinka culture he had no real 
alternative. 

During the next fortnight Sudanese troops marched through Ajaakit’s 
country, destroying villages and rounding up the cattle. Numerous skir- 
mishes occurred as the Dinka sought to recover their cattle, and Dinka 
died in the long grass. By April first, the rebellion was over. Ajaakir sur- 
rendered and “a considerable extent of new country has been visited by a 
strong force, the appearance of which alone must have impressed the ig- 
norant native with the power of the Government.”!°° The Dinka were 
undoubtedly impressed by the power of the government, but fear was no 
guarantee against disorder. No government can rule, except by repression, 
that continues to ignore its people’s way of living, as the Sudan government, 
then as now, failed to understand that of the Dinka. Without an apprecia- 
tion of Dinka custom and culture, the punitive patrol was the>only pos- 
sible response which the British authorities, restricted by the limits of their 
own cultural frame of reference, could imagine as an appropriate reply 
to rebellion. And so the soldiers had to return to the Dinka of the Central 
District. 

At the outbreak of the First World War the troops at Nyamlell were 
withdrawn to meet more urgent demands in the Northern Sudan, and the 
Dinka of the Central District remained unadministered and hardly ever 
saw a British inspector. Within a few years the memory of the Ajaakir 
patrol had faded. Once again the roads were left untended, travelers were 
assaulted, and the rest houses burned. In 1915 a small patrol was sent 
along the Jur River fifty miles north of Wau to punish the Dinka leader 
Myar Amet for obstructing communications on the river, but the punitive 
measures appeared to have no effect on the Dinka further to the west. By 
1917 the dissident Dinka even attacked the followers of the loyal and 
powerful Chak Chak and displayed increasing truculence throughout the 
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northern Bahr al-Ghazal. By 1918 the government at Wau could no longer 
ignore the rebellious Dinka to the north. Troops reoccupied Nyamlell in 
February and many rebels took refuge with Ajaakir.1*1 In March a small 
patrol roamed out from Nyamlell, seizing cattle and driving off Dinka 
attackers. By April the northern Dinka submitted, but the conditions of 
rebellion remained. Until British administrators understood the nature of 
leadership in Dinka society, the northern Bahr al-Ghazal continued to 
erupt from time to time with sporadic outbursts against an alien govern- 
ment that refused to go away. Some Dinka leaders endured and somehow 
satisfied the administrators. Others rebelled. A few simply gave up. 


Chief Jok who was fined two years ago for not cleaning his portion of 
the road has separated from his people and come to live in Nyamlell. 
He says that his villagers make no attempt to obey him and the govern- 
ment gets angry and fines him and he himself has to provide the fines 
out of his private cattle, and his disobedient villagers get off free.t?” 


The Dinka were not the only Nilotes to rise against the government. 
On several occasions from the vastness of their swamps the Nuer refused 
to pay taxes and attacked police posts. Nuer uprisings, however, were never 
so numerous as those of the Dinka, principally because the Sudan govern- 
ment in this period made no effort to govern most Nuer and those who came 
within the orbit of administration were left pretty much alone. Thus, Nuer 
rebellions were largely confined to the Zaraf Valley, for the Nuer beyond 
were out of the government’s reach. Since contact with the government 
was minimal, the failure to understand Nilotic political organization con- 
tributed less to hostility toward the government than it did among the 
Dinka. Nuer disaffection evolved principally out of their intertribal war- 
fare with the Dinka, and the government’s attempts to stop it. For three 
years, from 1913 to 1916, the Zaraf was the scene of almost continuous 
warfare as Dinka herds were pillaged and Dinka villages overrun. War- 
fare turned to rebellion when the Lau and the Gaawar defied the govern- 
ment’s efforts to defend the Dinka and punish the attackers. As in Dinka- 
land, punitive expeditions were sent against the Nuer, but they were less 
successful, and defiance of the Sudan government came to an end more 
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because of war weariness among the Zaraf Nuer than because of punitive 
measures. By 1916 taxes were again paid to the government. 

Although the Nuer were never so troublesome as the Dinka, their re- 
actions to first Egyptian and then British encroachments on their land and 
freedom were similar in kind if not in degree. Like their Dinka counter- 
parts, Nuer prophets were the first men in Nuer society who could hope 
to establish some centralized control over the Nuer people in their relations 
with external groups. Men like Ngundeng and his son, Gwek, oz Dengleaka 
and his son, Dwal, who the Nuer believed were possessed by a sky-spirit, 
used the influence and fear that this belief engendered to overcome tradi- 
tional disunity by forging stronger political ties between different tribal 
segments than had ever been achieved before. Their ability to do this, 
however, was more apparent than real during these years. Thus, while a 
man like Gwek could temporarily unite adjacent Nuer groups to fight new 
or traditional enemies, he could not attain real political control outside of 
his home district and even within this district he was often feared as much 
as he was respected.1? 

The role these prophets were attempting to play in Nuer society and 
the obstacles they encountered in doing so were indicative of the problems 
which had confrorited the Nuer since the appearance of invaders from 
Europe and the Middle East in the mid-nineteenth century. On the one 
hand, the situation was without precedent. Rather than face sectional 
enemies, the Nuer had to respond to a direct challenge to their entire social 
and political structure. Their reaction, therefore, had to be innovative if 
their resistance was to be effective. On the other hand, Nuer society had 
never recognized centralized political leaders even within a small group, 
much less at the tribal level. The result was that while the prophets were 
at times able to form an ephemeral unity, this cohesion disappeared as 
soon as they suffered the defeat which was inevitable when Nuer spears 
faced British machine guns. 

Even those African peoples governed by their own authorities through 
whom the Sudan government could rule were not entirely kept from 
rebellion. Although open revolt was infrequent and easily controlled 
through indigenous institutions and authorities, conspiracies were numer- 
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ous. Among the Azande, who were the most authoritarian and stable 
African society in the Southern Sudan, conspiracies were not unknown. In 
1908 Basungada, son of Yambio and the most influential chief of Yambio 
District, unsuccessfully sought to conspire with Rikita and Mangi to rise 
against the government. When the company of Twelfth Sudanese was 
replaced at Yambio by Equatorial troops, Basungada again intrigued against 
the government but was arrested and deposed; he died in prison at Wau.1** 
Nevertheless, the Azande firmly believed as late as 1918 that the Sudan 
government was not permanent and would disappear like the Turks and 
the French.17° This assumption was, of course, historically correct and 
undoubtedly a source of comfort and an outlet for Azande frustrations with 
alien rule. 

North of the Azande in the far reaches of the western Bahr al-Ghazal, 
an area known as Dar Fartit, lived numerous small tribes who were brought 
within the orbit of British administration when Lt. D. C. E. ff. Comyn 
arrived to establish the Western District of the Bahr al-Ghazal province. 
Many of the tribes had suffered from Mahdist incursions from Darfur and 
Azande raiders from the south, not to mention depredations from neighbor- 
ing peoples. Generally, most, but not all, welcomed the arrival of British 
rule and were prepared to trade their independence for security. So vast was 
the district and so few were British resources that groups remained un- 
touched by British rule for many years. Invariably, a few chiefs rebelled 
against the imposition of alien control, just as they had revolted against 
attempts by the Egyptians and the Mahdists to rule them. Geography 
supported disorder. The great distances beyond the isolated administrative 
centers afforded means to escape, while French Equatorial Africa provided 
a sanctuary from which to plot the overthrow of British authority. During 
the first two decades of British administration in the Western District, 
rebellion was led by three influential chiefs, Musa Hamid of the Feroge, 
Murad Ibrahim of the Kreish-Hofra, and Andal ‘Abd Allahi of the Njan- 
gulgule. 

Musa Hamid had succeeded his father at Raga as chief of the Feroge. 
Although he had welcomed Lieutenant Comyn to Raga in 1904 and had 
been granted a First Class Robe of Honour for his submission, he had be- 
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come disgruntled by 1907 and sought to escape with his followers into 
French territory.12° He was arrested by Capt. C. V. N. Percival and exiled 
to Khartoum for six months. He returned in 1908, presumably after pro- 
testations of loyalty, only to flee over the border at the first opportunity. 
He was succeeded by his brother Ahmad Fartak.1°7 

The revolt of Murad Ibrahim and Andal ‘Abd Allahi was more serious 
than the defection of Musa Hamid. Murad Ibrahim was the chief of the 
Ngbongbo who lived at Hufrat an-Nahas until the Mahdist invasions drove 
them south to Kafia Kingi—indescribably lonely—a spit of sand slightly 
raised above the surrounding cotton soil which in the rains was invariably 
flooded. Here the Ngbongbo intermarried with the Kreish, adopted Kreish 
culture, and became known as the Kreish-Hofra.1?° Of all the tribal leaders 
in the Western District Murad Ibrahim proved the most recalcitrant. He 
continually refused to follow the inspector’s orders, and consequently in 
1908 he was deposed by Inspector Huntly Walsh and promptly fled to 
French territory.129 Here he was joined by Andal ‘Abd Allahi, half brother 
of Nasr Andal, chief of the Feroge, who had a considerable following at 
Khandagq some nine miles west of Kafia Kingi. Andal ‘Abd Allahi had been 
arrested by Comyn in 1905 but escaped while being taken to Wau. There- 
after, he lived as a fugitive, attempting to incite his followers to resist the 
government and, when hard pressed, slipping over the border into French 
Equatorial Africa. Here he allied himself with Murad Ibrahim and together 
they raided into the Sudan, striking at Hufrat, an-Nahas and villages near 
Kafia Kingi, and then hastening back across the border to the safety of the 
independent and powerful Sanusi of Ndele.1*° In February 1911 the French 
killed Sanusi and established control over his sultanate. No longer secure 
from French patrols, Andal and Murad Ibrahim came more frequently 
into the Sudan to pillage for food and guns. Here Andal particularly sin- 
gled out his former subjects who had refused to follow him into French 
territory and had settled in Binga villages. With a substantial force equipped 
with over three hundred rifles he hunted them down, killing and mutilat- 
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ing.’*+ His depredations, however, managed only to alienate the inhabi- 
tants, who turned a deaf ear to his exhortations to rise against the govern- 
ment, and it became increasingly clear that only a dramatic victory over 
Sudan government forces would convince the disparate peoples of Dar 
Fartit to join Andal’s rebellion. Learning from a deserter that Kafia Kingi 
was defended by only a few dozen irregular troops and police, Andal and 
Murad decided to strike. On November 21, 1912, they attacked. 

Gathering at Khandaq at midnight on November 20, Andal and Murad 
silently approached the Binga villages located on the outskirts of Kafia 
Kingi. Murad Ibrahim had long carried on a personal vendetta against the 
Binga. The fact that they had supported the government only confirmed 
his opinion that they should be plundered. Andal agreed, for the Binga had 
sheltered those followers who had preferred the Sudan government to 
him. Both men exhorted their forces before marching from Kaha Kingi 
not to return alive. “It was a wipe out of the merkaz [station] or noth- 
ing.”182 

Bursting from the cover of nearby durra fields the attackers surprised 
the Binga and swept through their huts, killing, burning, and looting. 
This was their mistake. Kafia Kingi was garrisoned by forty-eight police 
and irregular troops (jihadiya). If their ill-defended quarters had been 
surprised and assaulted first, Andal and Murad would have undoubtedly 
overwhelmed the defenders. Instead, they slaughtered the Binga, permit- 
ting the police to rally under the leadership of a former sergeant (Shawish) 
in the Egyptian army. Forming into line they caught the attackers at close 
quarters, grouped around the flags of their leaders. Andal was killed at 
once. Murad was mortally wounded, dying in a nearby streambed. Fifty of 
their followers were shot down. The defenders lost eighteen killed and 
nineteen wounded.!*" 

If Andal had been able to destroy the government post the revolt would 
undoubtedly have spread throughout Dar Fartit. The Kreish were restless 
and well armed. During the battle for Kafia Kingi they had in fact re- 
mained neutral, waiting to rush to the side of the victors. With captured 
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guns from Kafa Kingi, Andal would have had nearly a thousand rifles, 
and his impressive victory would have rallied the dissident but divided 
tribes in the Western District. Now with his naked body hung outside the 
post for all to see, any thoughts of rebellion were suppressed. After that, 
no other leader emerged to unify the peoples of Dar Fartit, and by isolat- 
ing their petty chiefs, the British successfully kept them powerless and 
peaceful. 

Over six hundred miles southeast of Dar Fartit in the mountains east of 
the Bahr al-Jabal, British officials had to suppress numerous isolated rebel- 
lions by the people inhabiting these hills. This wild mountain land had not 
originally been part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan whose southern frontier 
with Uganda had been arbitrarily fixed at five degrees north latitude. Be- 
fore the Enclave reverted to the Sudan in 1910, the presence of the Congo- 
lese on the west bank of the Nile, and Uganda administration on the east, 
afforded the Africans the opportunity to play off one government against 
the other. Frequently, the bulk of a tribe, such as the Bari, would live on 
the Congo side to avoid paying hut taxes to Uganda, while keeping their 
cattle on the opposite bank to avoid paying cattle tribute to the Congolese. 
The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of governing those who could change 
their rulers merely by crossing a river was apparent to all, but the transfer 
of the Enclave from the Congo Free State to the Sudan did nothing to cor- 
rect this anomalous situation. Moreover, the administration of the southern 
Enclave was much more difficult when undertaken from posts located in 
the north along the Bahr al-Jabal than from Uganda territory to the east 
and south. If the Sudan government retained the southern Enclave, its 
administration would be expensive. The logical and indeed self-evident 
solution was for the Sudan to hand over the southern Enclave to the 
Uganda Protectorate in return for the Uganda territory opposite Lado and 
Rajjaf. Within a year after taking over the Enclave the Sudan government 
decided to seek just such an exchange of territory so that the terminal points 
of the frontier on either bank of the river would be opposite one another. 

In 1912 the Sudan and Uganda governments agreed in principle to 
rectify the frontier, and on January 18, 1913, a Sudan-Uganda boundary 
commission left Nimule to examine the ground in detail and submit rec- 
ommendations. On January 1, 1914, the exchange of territory was con- 
summated. With minor adjustments the present boundary between the 
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Sudan and Uganda remains that of the commission. The southern Enclave 
went to Uganda. The populous mountain region east of the Bahr al-Jabal 
became part of the Sudan.'** In the past the Uganda government had made 
no pretense of adininistering these people. The Sudan authorities were 
not inclined to begin what Uganda had refused to do, but to keep open 
the lines of communication between the Sudan and Uganda by establishing 
Torit Post, the fifth company of the Equatorial Battalion arrived on the 
Kinyeti River on April 17, 1914. No extension of British authority was 
contemplated beyond Torit, but this soon proved an illusion. In order to 
secure their position at Torit, the British authorities soon found them- 
selves marching into the mountains to suppress revolts by the rugged hill 
people. 

There was at first no immediate clash between the inhabitants and the 
newcomers. The outbreak of the First World War and the German threat 
to Uganda required Sudanese troops in northern Uganda to maintain se- 
curity from marauding poachers and from Ethiopian and Turkana raiders 
from Lake Rudolf. The Sudanese troops remained eighteen months until 
the last detachments were withdrawn to Ikoto Post on the frontier in 
February 1916. By that time the authority of the Sudan government had 
already been challenged by the hill people. 

North and west of Torit in the beautiful green Luluba foothills that line 
the Liria Pass are the Lokoya. Living on both sides of the road between 
Torit and the Nile stations, they were the first to experience the demands 
of the new government to maintain the road, build rest houses, and supply 
carriers. Not surprisingly they were the first to refuse. By April 1914 the 
Lokoya had flatly declined to have anything to do with the government, 
and Inspector H. Beaumont at Torit reported that “they have neglected 
any orders that they have had and are really hostile.” 135 
pected the chiefs not only to accept his orders but to force their people to 
carry them out. In the context of Lokoya society this was virtually impos- 
sible. The person of paramount importance, the rain chief, possessed lim- 
ited authority over the Lokoya clans, but none of it extended to roads, rest 
houses, or porterage. The next most important individual, the chief of the 
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land, possessed even less.!*6 Thus, the British inspectors understood the 
role of leaders in Lokoya society no more than among the Dinka and 
Nuer, and failed to appreciate why Lokoya “chiefs themselves are more or 
less willing to assist the government; but their people utterly refuse to 
listen to them.”!°7 To the Lokoya, they were simply exerting their cus- 
tomary rights. To the British inspector they were rebels. Force followed 
this clash of cultures. 

Although Beaumont hoped for punitive measures against the Lokoya 
at once, the necessary troops were not available until the following winter. 
The outbreak of the First World War temporarily monopolized the atten- 
tion of all the European authorities and their resources. But the Lokoya 
could not be forgotten. Led by the influential rainmaker, Jada, the people 
of Liria ambushed travelers and post runners on the road and cut the tele- 
graph line. Armed with numerous rifles, Jada even attacked those villages 
which sided with the government. Despite heavy commitments elsewhere, 
the Lokoya Patrol, consisting of over two hundred Sudanese and Equatorial 
troops under Captain Macnamara, attacked Liria on January 4, 1915 and 
then swept eastward to Mt. Lueh to assault the villages on its slopes. Every- 
where the troops appeared, the Lokoya were prepared. The cattle and in- 
habitants were all removed, leaving behind only the warriors to defend 
the villages. Seventy of these were methodically shot down.'** By mid- 
February the troops had returned to their barracks. All the chiefs, including 
Jada, had surrendered and carriers were now supplied and rest houses con- 
structed. An administrative post was built at Liria to maintain a watch, 
and the Lokoya resigned themselves to alien rule. In 1915 they were one 
of the few mountain people to do so. 

East of Torit and parallel to the Koss River rises a chain of green hills 
dominated by the Lafit Mountains in the north and the Dongotono in the 
south. Besides being beautiful and fertile, these hills look down upon the 
main road which passes up the Koss River valley to link the Sudan with 
Uganda, and their inhabitants were strategically located to disrupt traffic 
and threaten communications. In the Lafite Mountains to the north live the 
Latuka. To the south reside the Logir in the northern Dongotono Moun- 
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tains and the Dongotono people themselves in the central hills of the 
Dongotono chain. Near the frontier the Dongotono Mountains look across 
the broad Koss valley to the imposing heights of the Imatong massif which 
rises directly south of Torit. The Imatongs are inhabited by the Logiri peo- 
ple.1° All of these people speak Latuka which is linguistically related to 
the Bari and other members of the eastern branch of the Nilotic subfamily 
of the great Eastern Sudanic languages. 

The principal authority among the Latuka, as among the Lokoya, was 
the rainmaker (Lobu), and similarly, his ability to command depended 
upon his influence rather than any institutionalization of authority.1#° The 
Logir, Dongotono, and Logiri did not even possess rainmakers at this time, 
and although they and the Latuka recognized a Laboloni or a hereditary 
headman, he possessed little political power. Thus, as they did among the 
Lokoya, the British authorities in these ignorant years sought to administer 
on false assumptions. As with the Dinka and Nuer, the British officials, 
having identified the leaders or Jaboloni of their Latuka neighbors, ex- 
pected them to command absolute obedience. Wrong assumptions, of 
course, led to wrong results, and once again force was called upon to insure 
the security which ignorance could not. 

The pattern of conflict was not unfamiliar. The Latuka and their neigh- 
bors first refused demands from the government for taxes and carriers and 
then began to attack those villages which had acknowledged the govern- 
ment. The final decision to march against them was precipitated by their 
assaults on the Torit-Uganda road, followed by open defiance of the gov- 
ernment. In January and February 1916 two punitive patrols moved 
through the mountains. Those villages that capitulated were spared. Most, 
however, refused to surrender, trusting to fortifications of stone and heavy 
timbers and a few guns acquired from Ethiopian poachers to stand off over 
three hundred troops from the Equatorial Battalion equipped with artillery. 
In the rugged mountains the heavy guns not only saved heavy losses of 
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government infantry, who had to advance uphill against a hail of spears 
and stones, but had an enormous psychological impact on the defenders. 
Hundreds of cattle, sheep, and goats were captured and tons of grain seized. 
The Logiri villages in the Imatong Mountains and Dongotono across the 
valley gave up without violent opposition, probably because they had no 
one to lead them.!41 The Latuka of the Lafite Mountains, however, rallied 
behind their rainmakers and vigorously defended their land from fortified 
villages and caves. Without exception all the Latuka villages were de- 
stroyed. Many Latuka were killed, thousands of head of cattle and sheep 
were captured, and tons of grain were secured. Like Africans elsewhere in 
the Southern Sudan, they surrendered, all except the village of Kajovi which 
had to be destroyed a second time before its people gave up. As Inspector 
Beaumont laconically remarked, “The Moral effect of artillery is certainly 
very great with these people.”}4? 

Neither artillery nor loss of livestock and grain ended rebellions in the 
Latuka District. Fiercely independent, these mountain people were in- 
variably described by British inspectors as “pig-headed” and “exceedingly 
stubborn.” No sooner had the rains begun than the Latuka villages again 
resisted British authority. “As soon as the grass sets up, they refuse to do 
anything, thinking they are safe.”!4% Throughout 1916 and 1917 small 
patrols destroyed the most recalcitrant villages and resettled them in the 
foothills where they could be less easily defended by their inhabitants and 
more easily administered by British inspectors. In 1917 Latuka villages 
near Tirangole defied the government. They were razed and their inhabi- 
tants forced to submit. The following year the village of Lamura in the 
Dongotono Mountains attacked a patrol of Equatorial troops. It was de- 
stroyed. In September another patrol was attacked by the Latuka of the 
rainmaker Mingi at Illangari. Their villages were leveled by the Equatorial 
troops and over twenty dead were left rotting in the ruins.'** 

By 1918 the Latuka District had been pacified and secured. Each of its 
tribes had resisted in turn and in turn been beaten into submission by 
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superior British firepower, particularly the mountain artillery which was so 
efficiently destructive. To be sure, later on a few villages resisted, burned 
rest houses, and attacked the police, but they were easily defeated and forced 
to submit. Thereafter, the greatest threat to order east of the Bahr al-Jabal 
came not from tribal violence, intertribal warfare, or rebellion, but from 
raids by poachers from Ethiopia and African cattlemen, Didinga, Tapotha, 
and Turkana. Thus, throughout the next decade, the centrifugal cycle of 
imperial expansion moved irresistibly forward as the Sudan government 
was forced to occupy and administer the Didinga in order to protect the 
Latuka, then to occupy and administer the Tapotha in order to defend the 
Didinga, and finally to march all the way to the shores of Lake Rudolf to 
guard the Tapotha from Turkana raiders. Just as these regions lie beyond 
the heartland of the Southern Sudan, so too the history of their occupation 
by British forces belongs to the years between the great world wars. 


CHAPTER VI The British Administration 
in the Southern Sudan: 


Policies and Problems 


Who's that says there's work undone? 
That’s not going to spoil my fun. 
Come it’s time to go and play 

Ut Migratus Habita. 

(A reply to the civil secretary's 
confidential memorandum on the 
duties of district commissioners) 


The Administrators 


At the time of the occupation of the Sudan in 1898, supreme military and 
civil command of the Sudan was entrusted to a British governor-general 
who until 1924 was also Sirdar or commander in chief of the Egyptian 
army. From the beginning he was assisted by a few selected civilian ex- 
perts, particularly in law and education, but the administration of the 
provinces and even the civil departments was carried out by British military 
officers of the Egyptian army. Later a few officers were seconded from the 
King’s African Rifles for service in the Southern Sudan. Each province was 
controlled by a governor (mudir) who was also the military commandant 
as well as the superior civil official. The province was, in turn, divided into 
districts which were supposedly supervised by a British inspector assisted 
by an Egyptian or Sudanese ma’mir. In the early years many districts had 
no inspectors, while in those more fortunate the inspector was very largely 
peripatetic, trekking constantly from village to village, so the decrees of 
the government were in effect administered by the ma’mur, who remained 
at headquarters. Later the larger districts were staffed by two British in- 
spectors, but the dearth of funds made this unusual before the First World 
War. 

Unfortunately, British military officers could not be regarded as per- 
manent staff. They had been seconded from British units to the Egyptian 
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army or the King’s African Rifles and were liable to recall by the War 
Office to meet Britain’s military needs elsewhere. In fact, immediately after 
the establishment of the Condominium the outbreak of the Boer War 
instantly removed from the Egyptian army many British officers who had 
begun administrative duties in the Sudan. Continuity of administration 
required the creation of a corps of civilian administrators who could de- 
vote themselves solely to the task of governing the Sudan free from the 
commitments and loyalties of British army officers. To carry out British 
imperial rule in the Sudan, Lord Cromer sought to establish a civilian ad- 
ministrative corps, consisting of “active young men endowed with good 
health, higher character and fair abilities.”4 

Cromer turned for these men to the British universities, particularly 
Oxford and Cambridge. He offered good pay, good pension, and, what was 
particularly attractive, an annual leave of three months to recover from 
the Sudan’s debilitating climate. To a young man just down from the uni- 
versity, the opportunity for a long vacation at home was enormously ap- 
pealing. The first civilians were employed in 1901, when six graduates from 
Oxford and Cambridge were sent to the Sudan. Thereafter, until 1930, 
from four to twelve graduates were recruited annually according to need 
and the availability of funds. These men were administrators, as distinct 
from civilian technical experts and specialists, and they formed a small 
elite band known as the Sudan political service. They ruled the country 
theoretically as part of the larger Sudan civil service, which embraced the 
technicians and officials on permanent and pensionable service as well as 
short-term, nonpensionable contracts, but in practice they were quite dis- 
tinct from the civil service.” Upon appointment, administrative officials 
began as third inspectors and worked upwards to a junior (later second) in- 
spectorship and then to a senior inspectorship, which was normally reached 
in six years. Before the First World War approximately twenty-five 
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British officers of the Egyptian army transferred to the political service. 
They had usually served ten years secondment in the Egyptian army before 
resigning to join the political service. 

During the first two decades of British rule in the Southern Sudan, Brit- 
ish administrative officials were, almost without exception, military officers 
seconded from the Egyptian army or the King’s African Rifles.* Only nine 
of these officers were members of the political service, and of these only five 
remained on duty in the south for more than a year.* Of the ten British ad- 
ministrative officers in the Bahr al-Ghazal and Mongalla provinces in 1906 
only one was a member of the political service. Of seventeen British officials 
in the two provinces in 1918 only four belonged to the political service.” 
The remainder were employed on initial contracts for two years, and then 
on longer terms ranging from seven to ten years at the end of which they 
received a substantial gratuity, but no pension. From the beginning of 
British rule military administrators were preferred in the Southern Sudan 
where they had to lead police patrols and punitive expeditions against the 
recalcitrant southerners. In twenty years only three civilian members of 
the political service ever served in the south. Thus, the civilians, who soon 
dominated the political service and British rule in the Sudan, carried out 
their administrative duties in the north with little knowledge of the South- 
ern Sudan. Their experience was, in fact, confined to the Arab, Muslim 
north. At worst they adopted Arab attitudes toward the Africans of the 
Southern Sudan, regarding them as savages. At best they ignored the 
Southern Sudanese, hoping that they could be controlled with as little ex- 
penditure as possible. Fundamentally, the members of the political service 
did not understand the Southern Sudan and its peoples and made no at- 
tempt to do so. 

Inevitably, contract officers in the Southern Sudan were differentiated 
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V. Savile, governor, Bahr al-Ghazal, 1908—09; Lt. Col. R. C. R. Owen, governor, 
Mongalla, 1908-18; Lt. Col. R. M. Feilden, Bahr al-Ghazal, 1904-05, governor, 1910— 
17; Lt. Col. A. Cameron, governor, Mongalla, 1906-07; Major C. S. Northcote, Bahr 
al-Ghazal, 1912—17; Major P. M. Larken, Bahr al-Ghazal, 1910-32; Viscount Hawarden, 
Bahr al-Ghazal, 1912-30; Major R. G. C. Brock, Bahr al-Ghazal, 1913-18. 


5. See Sudan Service Records (Bahr al-Ghazal IV/1); and Sudan Political Service, 
1899-56, Oxford, 1956. 
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not only by terms of employment but by the cultural differences which 
divided the peoples they ruled. In the north the members of the political 
service became Arabized. In the south, the contract officers became Afri- 
canized. Although most officers in the south were seconded from the 
Arabic-speaking Egyptian army, many learned the local African language 
of their people. Major P. M. Larken, for instance, flatly refused to permit 
Arabic to be spoken in Yambio District. Those officers like Stigand, White, 
and Lilley, who came from East Africa, never learned Arabic at all. Differ- 
ence did not stop with language. The civilian administrators in the North- 
ern Sudan were by instinct if not education distrustful and even suspicious 
of their military counterparts in the south and their methods of adminis- 
tration. These suspicions deepened with time as civilians replaced the few 
military officers in the political service and contributed to the widespread 
civilian assumption that officials in the south were eccentric patriarchs best 
left alone, while encouraging the military men to withdraw further into the 
swamps, venturing north only to pass hurriedly through the hostile and 
alien environment of Khartoum on annual leave. 

Thus, the military administrator was left to rule his district in splendid 
isolation except when its tranquillity was thoughtlessly disturbed by an out- 
break of violence which required expensive troop reinforcements from the 
north. Left largely to themselves they remained unexposed to the influ- 
ence of the civilian administrators in the Northern Sudan, while their 
military training and experience contributed to their superior, paternal, 
and frequently despotic attitudes toward their subjects. Although these 
characteristics were most pronounced among southern administrators in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, who were known as the “Bog Barons,” all the 
symptoms were present in their predecessors. They never approved, even 
if they understood, the familiarity with which the Belgian officials dealt 
with Africans, and upon taking over the Lado Enclave were appalled by 
the bad manners and lack of deference shown by the inhabitants in their 
dealings with Europeans and other officials.” With Olympian arrogance 
the inspector hammered out peace in his district. fought off innumerable 
diseases, and paid little heed to the pious and impractical administrative 
diktat which reached him from the civilians in Khartoum. This life at- 
tracted the self-sufficient officer who loved to hunt, who did not need the 


6. SIR, no. 195 (Oct. 1910). 
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companionship of the mess, a man who was resilient in isolation and loneli- 
ness yet understood his people. The British could not have pacified the 
Southern Sudan without such men. They enforced order in the turbulent 
districts of the south, regarding themselves as the fathers of their people 
to the point where they would defy their colleagues, the provincial gov- 
ernor, and even the central administration in Khartoum in defense of 
what they regarded as the best interests of the Africans they ruled and 
served. Later, of course, these officers became an anachronism in a changing 
Sudan, but in the period of pacification they were indispensable. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of British administration in the 
Sudan and particularly in the south was the high moral code which was 
not only believed in but practiced by British officials. This was largely the 
work of Sir Reginald Wingate, or more accurately, Lady Wingate, who 
during Sir Reginald’s long tenure as governor-general would not tolerate 
deviation from the strict moral code which the Wingates expected of their 
subordinates. The morality of sexual abstinence was so deeply ingrained 
during Wingate’s seventeen years in the Sudan that it set the pattern of 
behavior for British officials until the end of the political service in 1956. 
In the more remote regions of the Southern Sudan, British officials did 
take mistresses and even wives from among the local African women, but 
open acknowledgment of such liaisons usually meant social ostracism at 
Khartoum if not abrupt dismissal.” During these early decades even a re- 
spectable marriage with a European or American women was frowned 
upon, and with one exception, the persuasive Mrs C. H. Stigand, Wingate 
absolutely refused to have wives accompany their husbands to the south. A 
British official in the Sudan was absent from his headquarters for long 
periods of time while he trekked throughout the countryside. If appre- 
hensive for the well-being of his wife, he could hardly be as effective as 
one who was not burdened with this concern. Indeed, in times of dis- 
turbance, the fear for his wife’s safety might easily have compromised his 
decisions and actions. Later, with improved security, health facilities, and 
housing, these restrictions were relaxed, but the prejudices against Euro- 
pean women in the Southern Sudan never completely disappeared. 

Assisting the British inspector was the ma'mur, usually an Egyptian or 


J. As far as can be ascertained, there were approximately twelve illegitimate 
children as a result of these liaisons in half a century of British rule in the Southern Sudan. 
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occasionally a Northern Sudanese or, in the Southern Sudan, an Arabized 
Nilote who had formerly served as a noncommissioned officer in the Egyp- 
tian army. The ma’mur carried out the orders of the inspector, tried minor 
cases, and directed the local police. In the southern provinces a ma’mur 
would be posted at each station, the isolation of which gave him consider- 
able responsibility and freedom of action. Unfortunately, the responsi- 
bility and freedom were frequently abused. The Egyptians loathed service 
in the south among strange and alien peoples. Many regarded their posting 
to southern stations as unfortunate exile which, if it must be endured, must 
also be remunerative. Possessing no sense of duty, no “White Man’s 
Burden,” the ma’murs generally sought to exploit the Africans at every 
opportunity. Petty corruption on their part was widespread in the south 
and difficult to check. At best their actions brought the government into 
disrepute; at worst they resulted in rebellion. Some ma’murs served faith- 
fully, of course, and with considerable ability, but their efforts were con- 
tinually compromised by those who did not. By the end of the First World 
War all the southern inspectors wanted to eliminate the Egyptian ma’murs 
in favor of the Sudanese. Unhappily, the Sudanese were no improvement, 
and during the twenties there was general agreement among British ad- 
ministrators that the office itself should be abandoned. 


Taxation 


Taxes were, of course, levied in the administered areas, but they were 
light and usually paid in kind. The Victorians were convinced that the 
destruction of the Egyptian regime by the Mahdists was largely the result 
of the crushing taxes imposed by the Turks. After the reconquest of the 
Sudan the British did not wish to repeat this mistake, and, in fact, it is 
doubtful whether they could have wrung heavy payments from the dis- 
located economy. Thus, despite large annual deficits, assessments were 
not heavy, and this policy, applied first in the north, was extended to south- 
ern districts as they came under British control. Most inspectors sought to 
explain to the Southern Sudanese the need for taxes, and the benefits and 
services derived from them. Many, however, simply resigned themselves, 
saying “they knew the Government would take a tribute from them again, 
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the same as the old Government had done.”® Several Nuer of the Zaraf 
Valley actually asked to be taxed, regarding their payment as “protection 
money” from government patrols, which they astutely reasoned would steal 
more than they would pay in tribute.’ 

No direct taxes were levied in the Bahr al-Ghazal or Mongalla until 
1910 when one tenth of the grain annually requisitioned by the govern- 
ment for the southern garrisons was taken without payment. This tax, the 
ushur, was customary in the Northern Sudan and was simply applied to the 
south by officials whose experience had been acquired in the north. In 
Yambio District, for instance, if a chief brought in ten thousand rotls of 
durra (approximately five tons) for Yambio Post, he was paid E£10. His 
reward was ten percent or E£1. His tax was assessed at ten percent or Baie 
so that his reward for collection paid his taxes.1° Of greater importance in 
the Nilotic regions was the herd tax. Cattle were assessed at the rate of two 
bullocks per hundred head since the currency rate fluctuated according to 
the current price of cattle.1? 

In addition to the grain and herd tax, several indirect forms of taxation 
were employed. The government’s annual grain requisition was paid for 
at slightly below the market price. Carriers were also demanded, and al- 
though compensated at slightly above the daily wage for laborers, the rate 
was insufficient to attract voluntary porters. Roads, of course, had to be 
cleared, but the remuneration of ten piastres per mile, if not exploitive, 
certainly worked to the government's benefit.'* By virtue of its position, the 
Sudan government was able to derive additional revenue which it clearly 
could not have acquired without using its sovereign position to its own ad- 
vantage. 

The greatest problem of taxation was not assessment but collection. 
Since taxes were paid in kind, the British inspectors had to trek throughout 
the district counting and assessing the cattle and grain. Despite their readi- 
ness to pay the tax, collection in Bor District in 1906 required the entire 


8. SIR, no. 164, app. B (Mar. 1908). 
9. K. C. P. Struvé “Report on a Tour in the Nuer Country,” SIR, no. 163 (Feb. 
1908). 
10o. “Report by Channer Bey on Yambio District,” Jan. 1911 (Mongalla, 1/5/32). 
11. SIR, no. 164, app. B (Mar, 1908). 
12, Ten piastres in 1910 would have been equivalent to $.46, or approximately 
$.80 in value today. 
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month of December. Larger districts in the Bahr al-Ghazal took corre- 
spondingly more time to bring in taxes. Consequently the inspectors en- 
couraged payment in currency rather than kind, not simply as part of the 
civilizing process, but to reduce the time expended on collection. The re- 
sults were never completely satisfactory. Those southerners living near 
government stations had greater opportunities to earn money and were 
thus more likely to pay taxes in coin than those in bush and swamp. Not 
surprisingly the Dinka much preferred to part with money, for which they 
had little use, than with their beloved cattle? By 1907 E£12,000 of 
Egyptian coinage and English gold was placed in circulation in the Bahr 
al-Ghazal alone, and the amount increased substantially each year until 
1915 when money was generally accepted everywhere in the administered 
regions of the Southern Sudan.1* Until then, beads, blankets, wire, cloth, 
tobacco, cooking utensils, salt, sugar, and clothing were used in place of 
currency, the popularity of the item varying from one district to another.1® 


Revenue and Expenditure 


Since the reconquest of the Sudan, the south has never paid for its adminis- 
tration. Expenditure has always outstripped revenue and to this day the 
southern provinces depend on northern surplus to meet the annual deficit. 
During the early years of the Condominium the expense of conquest and 
occupation resulted in particularly heavy deficits, especially in the Bahr 
al-Ghazal. In 1902 expenditures of E£11,573 were offset by only E£2,500 
in revenue. By 1906 the ratio had declined to three to one (E£24,647 ex- 
penditure; E£8,226 revenue), and in 1910 had reached two to one 
(E£30,289 expenditure; E£15,941 revenue), a ratio that was maintained 
until long after the First World War. Expenditure and revenue in Mongalla 
Province showed a similar relationship. From 1906, until after the take- 
over of the Lado Enclave in 1910, the ratio between expenditure and 
revenue was approximately four to one, but as in the Bahr al-Ghazal 


13. SIR, no. 164 (Mar. 1908). In 1909, for instance, the herd tax amounted to 
E£1,450, of which E£850 was in cash. SIR, no. 181 (Aug. 1909). 

14. The Babr El Ghazal Province Handbook (London, 1911), p. 63. 

15. For instance: the Dinka invariably preferred small red and white beads to any 
other trade article, while the Azande, Golo, and Bongo all wanted cloth, 
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region, had declined to two to one by 1912 (E£22,770 expenditure; 
E£12,918 revenue). Thereafter, despite the First World War, the gap 
between revenue and expenditure narrowed but never closed. In 1915 there 
still remained a E£10,000 deficit (E£29,842 expenditure; E£20,291 reve- 
nue). While the Bahr al-Ghazal and Mongalla provinces consistently 
turned up deficits, the Upper Nile province had shown a surplus as early 
as 1908, reaching a peak in 1912 (E£18,156 expenditure; E£24,788 reve- 
nue) and maintaining a surplus throughout the war. For instance, in 1915, 
revenue exceeded expenditure (E£22,777 against E£18,459, respectively). 
Unhappily, the modest surplus from the Upper Nile never offset the larger 
deficits from the Bahr al-Ghazal and Mongalla. 

The land and the political institutions of its inhabitants were principally 
responsible for the failure of the Bahr al-Ghazal and Mongalla to match 
expenditure with revenue. The Bahr al-Ghazal was a vast province popu- 
lated largely by people with few centralized political institutions. Its enor- 
mous extent required numerous administrators, many stations, and miles 
of roads and telegraph lines to link them. This was all exceedingly expen- 
sive, not only to build, but to maintain. In addition, there were few in- 
digenous institutions which the British could utilize to encourage revenue- 
producing schemes or to collect taxes. Even in the Zande country early 
British administration was direct and consequently very expensive. More- 
over, the provincial authorities were required to spend large sums on pub- 
lic health and sleeping-sickness control which brought no direct revenue. 
In fact the Bahr al-Ghazal had no quick cash-producing crops, such as the 
rubber of the Congo, or minerals like the copper of the Katanga. Although 
the land possessed potential for economic growth, such growth could only 
be obtained by investing large amounts of capital into projects that might 
never show a profit. Recurring budgetary deficits precluded domestic sur- 
plus for development, while outside capital was channeled into less risky 
schemes in the Northern Sudan. 

Mongalla Province was neither so diffuse nor so isolated as the Bahr 
al-Ghazal. Its administration required fewer officials, stations, and roads. 
Nevertheless, the acquisition of the Lado Enclave in 1910 added an un- 
remunerative burden followed shortly thereafter by the expensive exten- 
sion of British rule into the mountain country east of the Nile. By them- 
selves, neither the Enclave nor the Latuka country would have had 
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continued deficits if Mongalla Province had only possessed a ready money- 
making commodity. Unhappily, like the Bahr al-Ghazal, it did not. More- 
over, its people were fragmented. Without centralized political institu- 
tions, schemes of economic development depended wholly upon the British 
officials who had neither the time, the cash, nor the experience to under- 
take them. 

The Upper Nile province was strikingly different. More compact than 
Mongalla, the Upper Nile was dominated by the Shilluk, whose centralized 
political institutions required fewer British officials on the one hand and 
permitted a cheap and effective method of tax collection on the other. More- 
over, no large expenditure was required to combat sleeping sickness or to 
expand the administration, which so inflated the budgets of the Bahr al- 
Ghazal and Mongalla. In 1915 both Mongalla and the Upper Nile province 
collected nearly the same revenue (E£20,291 Mongalla; E£22,277 Upper 
Nile), but sleeping-sickness control and the extension of the frontier 
created a E£10,000 deficit in Mongalla against a E£5,000 surplus in the 
Upper Nile.1® True, the Zaraf Nuer were frequently troublesome, but 
their great wealth in cattle more than paid for the problems caused by 
their discontent.1* This was not the case in Latuka country of Mongalla 
Province or even in Dinka areas of the Bahr al-Ghazal. 

The effects of habitual budget deficits went far beyond the immediate 
dearth of funds. British officials in the south were continually required to 
pinch piastres. They devoted many hours to pruning budgets and worrying 
about how to finance even the most insignificant projects. They became ab- 
sorbed by minutiae, frequently losing sight of larger administrative ques- 
tions. They became accustomed to parsimony. They were rewarded for 
thinking small. Ideas for development, imaginative proposals for modern- 
ization, were discouraged. With minimum resources, even the most con- 
scientious administrators soon lapsed into getting by with the minimum. 
Resigned to eternal debt, it was easier to preserve the status quo than to 
propose unrealizable schemes. At the time when the foundations for eco- 
nomic growth in the Northern Sudan were being laid, development in the 


16. The increase in tax revenues in the Upper Nile reflects a revival of the provin- 
cial economy. Between 1903 and 1906, for instance, the expanding number of cattle, 
sheep, and goats was reflected in a sharp rise in the receipts of the herd tax from E£450 
to E£9o0. SIR, no. 143 (June 1906). 

17. SIR, no. 210 (Jan. 1912). 
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Southern Sudan was ignored and forgotten. All that remained was the 
vicious cycle of subsistence. 


Communications and Transport 


Communications were the key to the British occupation of the Southern 
Sudan. The first task had been to open the rivers; the second was to traverse 
the land. If the Sudan government could not supply their administrative 
officers and military forces, they could clearly not govern. Indeed, the con- 
quest of the southern provinces was essentially one of methodical organiza- 
tion, logistics, and transport, rather than dramatic battles and bravery. Kit- 
chener had defeated the Northern Sudanese by building a railway; Wingate 
pacified the Southern Sudanese by using human carriers and the pack train. 
Although Kitchener's desert railway has been universally regarded as a 
brilliant achievement, communication and transport in the Southern Sudan 
were developed against even greater obstacles than Kitchener’s engineers 
faced in Nubia. It was better to have too little water than too much. It was 
easier to lay track on desert sand than through bottomless swamps. It was 
an enormous advantage to have a transport animal accustomed to the 
desert environment instead of having none able to withstand the tsetse fly. 
Under British direction, the Northern Sudan was soon laced with iron rails, 
but the British hesitated to lay them in the south. Economic reasons could 
be and invariably were given to discourage railway construction in the 
Southern Sudan, but railroads in Africa were usually inspired by vision, 
daring conceptions, and the gambler’s instinct as much as by the profit 
motive. Leopold possessed these characteristics; the cautious, sensible Brit- 
ish administrators of the Sudan did not. 

After Leopold, the French were the only ones interested in railroads 
along the Upper Nile. In December 1911 Charles Pierre left Khartoum for 
the Bahr al-Ghazal to study the possibility of opening a line from the Nile 
to Goubere, the proposed terminal station of the “Des Sultanates du Haut 
Oubanghi” railway company. Although ostensibly unofficial, the survey 
party was accompanied by Captain Bouysson of the French army engineers 
who made no secret of the interest of the French government in the project. 
Like King Leopold, the French were anxious to connect their interior sta- 
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tions beyond the Chad and in the Ubanghi-Shari region with the Nile, in 
order that men and supplies might pass to and from Europe in less than 
50 days instead of the 160 required in 1910. The company hoped to estab- 
lish that link by building a narrow-gauge line approximately eighty miles 
long from Goubere to the navigable Sue.1§ 

By June 1912 Bouysson had completed his survey. He proposed two 
alternatives to the original project. The first was a standard gauge line 
from Fort Ukanda, below the Raffile rapids on the Sue, 150 miles to 
Goubere via Mbittama, at an estimated cost of thirty million francs. The 
second was a shorter line running from a point on the Busseri River sixty 
miles southwest of Wau due south for about sixty miles to Goubere, at a 
cost of ten million francs.'? Although neither route appeared very enticing 
to prospective investors, labor, not capital, was the critical problem. Since 
both routes passed through virtually uninhabited territory, labor would 
have to be brought in at prohibitive costs. Moreover, Wingate expressed 
no enthusiasm for the project. The memory of King Leopold’s railway 
schemes was alone sufficient to make him wary of foreign railroad builders, 
but the murder in 1911 of Sultan Sanusi of Ndele had precipitated violence 
and disorder throughout the upper Ubanghi.*° He instructed his staff to 
give Pierre no encouragement, and at the outbreak of the First World War 
the project was quietly abandoned and the Congo-Nile rail link for- 
gotten 

Beyond the navigable rivers, roads were the only alternative to rails. At 
first, roads were but tracks cut through swamp, grassland, and forest along 
which carriers and mule trains (hamla) plodded between the stations. 
Camels were used in the beginning, but they could not stand the climate, 
the tsetse fly, or the poisonous grasses. Mules were little better. They could, 
with proper care, survive longer than camels, but their losses were many 
and expensive. Every December two army transport companies left Shambe 
on the Bahr al-Jabal to supply the Bahr al-Ghazal military garrisons. In 
1909 they lost over half the pack animals; in 1910 just under a third.?t 

18. Intelligence Report, Tambura, Mar. 1912 (Mongalla 1/4/24); SIR, no. 209, 
(Dec. 1911); and Thomas Russell to Wingate, Aug. 1, 1911 (WP 301/2). 

19. SIR, no. 215, June 1912. 

20. Wingate to Clayton, Sept. 14, 1911 (WP 301/3). 

21. In 1908 and 1909 losses of mules and donkeys were 64.5% and 43% respec- 


tively. In 1910 and 1911 they were reduced by more intensive care to 29% and 14% 
respectively. 
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The alternative to the pack train was, of course, human porterage, and in 
fact until after the First World War carriers were the principal means of 
overland transport in the Southern Sudan. Since porters could only carry 
about fifty pounds per man, however, they were extremely expensive, even 
at exploitative wages.?” Moreover, the Southern Sudanese deeply resented 
being pressed into carrier service, and this remained the single most im- 
portant source of discontent under British rule. Not surprisingly, British 
officials turned to wheeled transport. 

Unlike pack trains, wheeled transport required roads, not just trails, and 
the introduction of carts and automobiles precipitated a spate of road- 
building, to the dismay of the Southern Sudanese and the exasperation of 
the British administrators. Like carriers, road building was expensive and 
time-consuming. Labor was difficult to obtain and had to be constantly 
supervised by British officials who could ill spare the time. Bridges were 
the principal problem, for many were required and no matter how skill- 
fully constructed, they had to be constantly repaired. The earliest road was 
the Aba-Rajjaf route pioneered by the Congo Free State, and it remained 
the only road suitable for wheeled vehicles in Mongalla Province until 
1923. The first road in the Bahr al-Ghazal was constructed from the river 
port of Mashra’ ar-Raqq to Wau, the capital of the province. By the out- 
break of the war, roads capable of wheeled traffic stretched from Shambe 
to Yambio and from Wau to Tambura.** A passable road also connected 
Wau, Rumbek, and Shambe. Carts were first employed along these roads, 
pulled by either donkeys, mules, or bullocks. A bullock convoy consisting 
of sixty carts plied fortnightly between Rajjaf and Aba, timed to meet the 
post boat. Carts, however, were slow, and the draft animals subject to the 
same losses as the pack mules and donkeys. The total carrying capacity, 
however, was only twenty-five tons per month, while the volume of goods 
in 1913 was in excess of fifty-five tons, forty-five of which was the mer- 
chandise of traders at Rajjaf and in the northeast Congo.** Like King Leo- 
pold the British soon placed their hopes on the automobile. 

22. Carriers were paid 17 milliemes per diem, roughly equivalent in today’s cur- 
rency to about half a U.S. cent. 

23. P. M. Larken, “Zande Background,” p. 45. 

24. SIR, no. 232 (Nov. 1913); and P. M. Dove to Wingate, Feb. 7, 1913 (WP 
185/2). The carts were of two kinds. The “Khartoum Pattern Donkey Carts,’ drawn 
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Pattern Bullock Cart’ drawn by two oxen, with an approximate capacity of 500 lbs. 
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As early as 1907 automobiles were thought to be the answer to trans- 
portation in the Southern Sudan and particularly across the plains of the 
Bahr al-Ghazal. Bridges, which would have to be made of steel or replaced 
frequently, and the destruction of the road surface by wild animals were the 
two greatest problems foreseen by the engineers. Nevertheless, their opti- 
mistic predictions resulted in the introduction of two 40 h.p. Fiat trucks for 
the road from Wau to Mashra' ar-Raqq.** At first the Fiats seemed to ex- 
ceed all expectations, racing seventy-two miles between Gadein and Wau 
in nine hours while carrying three tons of supplies. Unhappily, their con- 
tinued performance could not match this auspicious beginning. Within a 
few months both trucks were completely ruined; their wheels and engines 
were not strong enough for the weight of the truck and its load. 

This initial failure did not deter further experiments. The road was re- 
paired, the bridges strengthened, and in April 1909 two additional auto- 
mobiles arrived at Wau. The advent of the rains, however, prevented their 
use until the following dry season, when they were employed with only 
moderate success between Mashra‘ ar-Raqq and Wau.?® As in Mongalla, 
the early experiments in the Bahr al-Ghazal remained an indication of 
things to come rather than an immediate solution to the problem of trans- 
portation in the Southern Sudan. 

Even though they failed to solve the transportation problem, the British 
were successful at linking their principal stations by telegraph. By 1906 a 
line had been completed from Mashra‘ ar-Raqq to Wau and Rumbek. It 
reached Mvolo in 1907 and crossed the Bahr al-Jabal to Bor, where a river 
cable was laid to the provincial headquarters at Mongalla. From Bor a sec- 
ond line slashed northward up the Zaraf Valley to Tawfiqiyah, Fashoda, 
and Khartoum. Indeed, the posts at Kongor, Duk Faiwil, and Duk Fadiat 
were as much to protect the telegraph line as to control the Zaraf Valley. 
In these early years the lines were more out of service than in. Unless they 
were made of steel, the white ants would eat the poles, or elephants and 
other big game would knock them down and break the wires. Even the 
Africans destroyed sections of the line in order to obtain the coveted wire. 
To keep the telegraph open required continuous patrols by linemen—a 


25. “Report on the Communications and Possibilities of Motor Traction in the 
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lonely, hazardous duty, the rewards of which were always heard by some- 
one else at the end of the line. 


Trade and Development 


British administrators in the Southern Sudan regarded their role as funda- 
mentally political. Modernization meant the more efficient operation of the 
administration rather than economic growth or raising the standard of 
living of the Southern Sudanese. The British were rulers first and develop- 
ers second. They believed in capitalism but limited the activities of capital- 
ists. They would never have tolerated exploitative practices in the Southern 
Sudan for the profit of their fellow countrymen, and their restrictions upon 
private trading firms more closely resembled modern state socialism than 
Victorian liberalism. In fact their attitudes toward trade and development 
in the Sudan were paternalistic, springing more from interest in the people 
they served than from any political or economic theory. British adminis- 
trators in the Sudan, military and civil alike, came largely from county 
families whose traditions were rooted in the English countryside. They 
came from the English village, not the great industrial or commercial cities. 
Trade was not a part of their traditions nor did they have any direct or 
indirect associations with the British companies which had profited from 
Africa. The paternalism of the squirearchy, not the incentives of the urban 
merchants, guided their actions. Duty, responsibility, benevolence always 
came before profits, whether in the Gezira or the Bahr al-Ghazal. In the end 
the Southern Sudanese were perhaps the least exploited of subject peoples 
and the least modernized. 

Trade and development in the Southern Sudan was thus confined to 
small experiments begun by the inspector for the welfare of his people, 
much as an eighteenth-century squire inaugurated schemes which he re- 
garded as beneficial for his tenants. Most projects were agricultural, begun 
by the inspector without prompting from Khartoum and for which he re- 
ceived little financial support. The object was to make the Southern Su- 
danese self-sufficient by improving the reliability of their subsistence agri- 
culture. But altruism was not the sole basis for southern development. The 
Sudan government spent thousands of pounds annually, importing food to 
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prevent famine, particularly among the Nilotes. Over E£700 was ex- 
pended every year in the Eastern District alone until the inspector cajoled 
the Dinka into cultivating sufficient durra. Although they never would 
have denied food to starving Africans, the officials resented having to in- 
crease their deficits for supplies that could have been produced locally. 

Getting the Dinka to take up the hoe was by no means an easy task. One 
of the most imaginative inspectors, Borton Bey, issued durra to be grown by 
selected Dinka at Bor. After the harvest each man was to repay twice the 
amount received. If the year were favorable, he was to sell any over his 
own requirements to the government at a fair price. At first this arrange- 
ment was enormously popular, but four months later when the time came 
to prepare additional ground, most of the Dinka began to grumble, “say- 
ing that birds eat durra while {it’s} growing.” Borton convinced the mal- 
contents to till the extra soil by reminding them that he was “well aware 
that birds eat durra, but that I have also known of Governments eating 
cattle and sheep when durra is not forthcoming.”** Borton imported hoes 
and brought bananas from Gondokoro to the Bahr al-Jabal islands where 
they flourished, to the delight of the Bari inhabitants.?* Bari peanut cultiva- 
tion steadily expanded in the sandy soil where the inhabitants cultivated 
the crop under Borton’s nagging. 

Borton was the exception, not the rule. Few other inspectors had the 
time or the inclination to foster development schemes. H. R. Headlam was 
always keen about growing cotton at Rumbek. L. D. Spencer at Maridi ex- 
perimented with making banana flour and planting maize.?® Others 
dabbled in similar schemes, from planting the seeds of the African ma- 
hogany to exploring for rubber. Generally, these well-intentioned but ama- 
teur agricultural projects had little impact. They arose more from a curi- 
osity and interest in tropical plants than from any desire to modernize. 
Most inspectors had no illusions about the effectiveness of their personal 
projects and despaired of doing more without capital. They agreed that “no 
great advance can be made in the colony without more private enterprise 
and capital—neither of which appear to be forthcoming. ... Apart from 
roads and railways, very little money has been spent by the Government.”?° 
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Private enterprise in the Southern Sudan meant trade and, of course, that 
meant J. W. Johnston. Having lost with Leopold, Johnston threw in his 
lot with the Sudan government. He was not an unsympathetic character. 
No one had believed more fervently in the economic potential of the South- 
ern Sudan than he. No one had worked more assiduously for the oppor- 
tunity to exploit it. Wingate and his subordinates knew Johnston, and felt, 
quite rightly, that he had been badly treated by the malevolent Leopold. 
Besides he was British and determined. Anyone who had been rebuffed so 
often by so many people deserved a concession for perseverance if for no 
other reason. On June 1, 1911, Johnston’s company, the Kordofan Trading 
Company, was grauted the exclusive right to collect wild rubber for four- 
teen years over six million acres within a twenty-mile radius around Tonj, 
Kyango, Raffile, M’Vuto, Zungumbia, Khojali, Manyango, Yambio, and 
Tambura.®! After nearly twenty years, Johnston was at last trading legally 
on the Upper Nile. 

This was a generous and exceptional concession. Unfortunately, it had 
been granted on false assumptions. The Belgians had long before discovered 
that “the quantity [of rubber] procurable was only small and the cost of 
transport precluded its being exported at a profit.”°* A. F. Broun, the agri- 
cultural expert, had questioned the importance of rubber in the Bahr al- 
Ghazal, and although Johnston persisted in thinking that rubber was plenti- 
ful in the Southern Sudan, it was not.?® Johnston’s ebullient predictions 
soon turned cold, and despite the efforts of his agents little rubber was 
found. Although the Kordofan Trading Company continued the search, 
its operations were small and its impact on the economy of the province 
negligible.?* 

Ivory was more profitable than rubber. To derive revenue and control 
the killing of elephants the Sudan government declared it a monopoly. 
Except for Dar Fartit and the region west of Lake Rudolf the elephant 
population held its own against the wasteful methods of killing, usually 
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burning the grass, employed by the Africans. It was estimated that three 
thousand elephants were destroyed annually in the Bahr al-Ghazal and a 
like number in Mongalla.° Although all the ivory was to be sold to the 
government at a fixed price, much of it was traded over the watershed in 
the Congo where the Africans could get rifles and powder in exchange— 
commodities in which the Sudan government refused to trade. Neverthe- 
less, ivory consistently accounted for a third of the revenue of the Bahr al- 
Ghazal and Mongalla provinces during this period and was the single most 
important money earner for the government in the Southern Sudan.?® 

Like rubber, copper and gum were neither sufficiently concentrated nor 
accessible enough to be profitably developed. The mines at Hufrat an- 
Nahas had long been famous, perhaps too famous. Suitable for limited, 
primitive smelting, the richer deposits had already been exploited by the 
time Colonel Sparkes reached them in March 1903. All Sparkes found 
were immense quantities of silicate and carbonate but not sulphate of cop- 
per. By themselves the mines at Hufrat an-Nahas might have been suc- 
cessfully worked had not their isolation and poor quality rendered devel- 
opment unlikely. Although to this day prospectors are drawn to the mines, 
they all return ready to search elsewhere. 

In the Shilluk country, the Zaraf Valley, and along the Bahr al-‘Arab 
grew large clusters of gum trees hitherto largely ignored by the Africans, 
though the Arabs of Kordofan had gathered gum in the days of the 
Turkiya. At the beginning of the Condominium the inspectors and gov- 
ernors had urged the Dinka and Shilluk to collect the gum. They refused 
until they discovered that they could pay their herd tax in gum, for which 
they had no use, rather than cattle for which they did. In 1909 over ten 
thousand pounds of gum had been brought into Kodok, formerly Fashoda, 
and the Zaraf Nuer, enticed by the high prices, also began to bring in 
additional quantities.°7 

When touring through new territory the inspectors invariably reported 
on the suitability of the soil for cotton cultivation, but except for Head- 
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lam’s experiments at Rumbek little was done to encourage its cultivation. 
Cotton had long been grown throughout Zandeland where a rough sack- 
ing used for loin cloths was manufactured, With the arrival of the British, 
however, cotton cloth was obtained more cheaply from the Greek and 
Arab merchants who followed, and the Azande cotton cultivation remained 
haphazard until after the Second World War. In Dar Fartit the Feroge 
and Mandala cultivated cotton, but, like the Azande, they stopped with the 
importation of cheap cloth. 

The most flourishing commercial station south of ten degrees north lati- 
tude was not even within the Southern Sudan. In 1902 the emperor of 
Ethiopia, Menelik, signed a treaty with the Sudan demarcating their com- 
mon frontier. Menelik agreed not to construct anything which might ob- 
struct the waters of the Blue Nile without first consulting Britain and the 
Sudan, and he also leased a station at Gambila on the Baro River “to be 
administered and occupied as a commercial station.”*° This enclave on 
the wild frontier of the Ethiopian escarpment soon proved the south’s most 
important commercial center. Under the able direction of a British com- 
mercial inspector, C. H. Walker, the value of Sudan exports to Ethiopia 
jumped dramatically from E£8,397 in 1909 to over E£65,000 in 191 mee 
Exports consisted mostly of cotton, fabrics, coffee, and beeswax. By 1912 
large quantities of liquor, particularly absinthe, passed through Gambila 
from Ethiopia. Originally, the British ambassador at Addis Ababa, Sir 
John Harrington, had requested small amounts of liquor for high Ethiopian 
officials, but this privilege was soon abused and withdrawn, although con- 
siderable quantities were still smuggled across the border.*° 

Trade in the Southern Sudan was carried out principally by Greek and 
Northern Sudanese merchants who followed the British occupation forces 
south. The Greeks, unlike the Northern Sudanese, were always popular 
with the British officials. The Greek merchants had a long tradition in the 
Sudan, going back to the days of the Turkiya. They were amenable and 
likable people who flattered the British officials in the south and provided 
for their needs as the Arab merchants did not. Moreover, they had sufh- 
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cient capital to stock European goods, to the everlasting gratitude of a 
haggard British inspector far away from the fondly remembered comforts 
of Victorian England. By and large the Greeks were honest, and realizing 
that their future depended on favorable relations with the British, they 
did not brazenly exploit the southerners. The largest concentration of mer- 
chants was at Wau, where by 1910 fifteen Greek merchants were actively 
trading. Half of them had built permanent brick or stone stores with gal- 
vanized roofs. A prosperous Greek merchant might take as much as E£250 
a month from his commercial transactions.*! 

In contrast to the Greeks, the Northern Sudanese merchants were gener- 
ally despised by the British. They had been conspicuous during the Turkiya 
and had supported the Mahdists in the south. They were for the most part 
jallaba or peddlers with a little capital which they sought to augment by 
grossly exploiting the Africans. Unlike the Greeks, most dabbled in illicit 
goods—slaves, hashish, immature ivory—and were a continual source of 
trouble to the inspectors who tried to get rid of them at every opportunity. 
There were, of course, individual exceptions, usually tajir (pl. twjjar) who 
were honest and reliable merchants with substantial capital, but British 
officials all agreed that the Arab merchants were a curse, doing more harm 
than good in the Southern Sudan. By 1925 there were about twenty-five at 
Wau and half that at Mongalla. 

Without cheap and dependable transportation and labor, mining and 
industry—except for the local centers of African ironworking—were 
never seriously considered either by government officials or private en- 
trepreneurs. The only attempt at manufacturing was the suddite scheme. 
The vast reaches of the sudd contain thousands of square miles of papyrus, 
and the new invaders wondered why they, like the Pharaonic Egyptians, 
could not make paper from the papyrus of the swamps. The subject was 
bandied about for years at official tea parties in Khartoum. It had two ir- 
resistible attractions—the modern application of an ancient process in a 
remote and romantic region and the prospect of profits. Unfortunately, the 
papyrus of the Pharaonic Egyptians and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan were 
not the same, the papyrus of the Sudan being coarser and more fibrous. 
Nevertheless, in 1912 a group of promoters, Sudan Industries Ltd., who 
hoped to convert sudd to fuel, obtained a concession to cut papyrus from 
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357,000 acres of sudd, a thousand square miles of which was granted to 
the Sudd Fuel (Suddite) Company Ltd. In the spring of 1913 a site was 
chosen on Lake No for a suddite factory.** The company was at first beset 
by labor problems. The Nilotes were not about to abandon their cattle to 
cut papyrus, but the company hoped to overcome this obstacle by utilizing 
machinery and importing Northern Sudanese. This might have worked had 
not the outbreak of the war ruined the company, which declared bankruptcy 
in 1915. No one else has ever since taken up the concession. 

Despite the hesitant beginnings of modernization, the Southern Sudan, 
after twenty years of British occupation, had not regained the level of 
economic prosperity it enjoyed in the nineteenth century. The export of 
ivory does not seem to have been greater than in Emin Pasha’s time. The 
herds of cattle were certainly smaller in 1918 than forty years before. 
Cotton had been cultivated and spun into cloth throughout the Turkiya, 
but this local manufacture almost disappeared during the Condominium. 
Emin appears to have exported greater quantities of wax, peanuts, and 
timber than the British were able to export at any time before the First 
World War. 

The British occupation may have checked economic decline in the South- 
ern Sudan, but by 1918 it had not recovered the lost ground. 


Immigration 


Throughout the early years of their occupation British authorities in the 
Bahr al-Ghazal were confronted with the perplexing problem of immigra- 
tion into the Sudan from French Equatorial Africa and the Belgian Congo. 
The Africans came for three reasons—to escape harassment by African 
rulers such as the powerful Sanusi of Ndele; to flee from an alien and 
frequently oppressive European regime; to rejoin their own people sepa- 
rated in the past by the violence which had swept from the Nile to Lake 
Chad in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. All came to enjoy 
the order which the British imposed on the borderland. The willingness 
of the Sudan government to leave people alone so long as they remained at 
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peace and paid light taxes was a strong attraction to Africans struggling 
under more exacting Belgian and French rule. Until after the First World 
War, when the Belgian and French administrations were sufficiently con- 
solidated to control the movements of their people, there was a constant 
flow across the Congo-Nile watershed into the Sudan. Except for an oc- 
casional outlaw, few Sudanese passed over the frontier to enjoy French or 
Belgian administration. 

The Sudan government’s attitude toward immigration drifted judiciously. 
“The fact is that we have no very settled policy, and every case must be 
judged on its merits. Our general principle is not to interfere with indi- 
viduals or tribes who desire to come into the Sudan nor to place restrictions 
on the inhabitants of the Sudan leaving their country to settle else- 
where. . . . ”+3 So long as the refugees were not infected with sleeping sick- 
ness, and the French and Belgians did not seem to care if they were, requests 
to settle in the Sudan were usually granted. The Sudan government had 
no intention of luring Africans away from rival European governments, 
but the laws of the Sudan forbade surrendering refugees who had com- 
mitted no crime. “The Sudan Government, in fact, considers that the onus 
of preventing immigration rests on the shoulders of the governments 
concerned.”## 

Refugees came across the frontier in two principal regions—Zandeland 
and Dar Fartit in the western Bahr al-Ghazal. The recognition in 1906 of 
the Congo-Nile watershed as the frontier between the Free State and the 
Sudan had confused and divided the Azande. Needless to say, the watershed 
did not represent any demarcation of the Azande kingdoms. Moreover, the 
height of land was virtually imperceptible, following a tortuous course 
from which streams flowed in all directions. Many Azande on the Congo 
side acknowledged chiefs in the Sudan. For instance, N’Gana, the son of 
Basungada, lived on a stream which was part of the Congo basin, but he 
supported his father in the Sudan. Only after several years were the Azande 
sorted out and given a choice to remain or emigrate. However, they never 
regarded the watershed as an obstacle to passing freely back and forth to 
see friends and relatives. 

So long as the Azande accepted Belgian rule the border remained quiet. 
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Rebellion in the Congo, however, invariably resulted in refugees seeking 
asylum in the Sudan. As early as 1905, even before the frontier was settled, 
the great Azande chief of the lower Uele, Jabir, revolted against the Congo 
State. A long, hard-fought campaign followed in which Jabir was defeated 
and fled northward through French territory toward Daym az-Zubayr. 
Although French as well as Congolese forces sought to intercept him, Jabir 
was aided by the Banda chiefs to reach the Sudan and safety in exile at 
Khartoum. Jabir’s son, Wari, was not so fortunate. He was killed near the 
border in 1908 by French forces.*® Sasa was the next to rebel against the 
Belgians. Living eighty miles southwest of Tambura, he revolted in 1911, 
and like Jabir was driven across the M’Bomu by a Belgian punitive expe- 
dition. He requested asylum and assistance from the Sudan. Asylum was 
granted; assistance was not.tê The redoubtable Sasa was not one to run 
froma fight. Just as he had stood by his nephew Zemio against the Mahdists 
in 1884, he now remained to fight the Belgians. His warriors were defeated 
by an overwhelming Belgian force in the spring of 1912, and he was 
hunted down and shot. A few of his followers settled among the Azande 
of the Sudan.*? In 1915 Dakako, son of the Zande chief, Igpiro, who lived 
near Zemio, tried to raise the local population against the French after 
hearing rumors that the Germans had wiped out the French in the Ubanghi 
Valley. He failed and fled to Raga. Good relations with France were not 
worth harboring Dakako. He and his brother Krikri were returned, al- 
though their followers were allowed to settle on the Raga road.** 

French Equatorial Africa was a more active source of Azande refugees 
than the Belgian Congo. Unlike the Belgians, who had occupied Zande 
territory since the nineties, the French had to conquer the frontier marches 
north of the M’Bomu in the decade before the First World War. Not un- 
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naturally, the conquest itself sent refugees streaming across the frontier 
into the Sudan, but even after the pacification Azande chiefs continued to 
revolt against the French. The outbreak of the First World War dramati- 
cally altered the attitude of British officials concerning rebellions in the 
Belgian and French territories. There was widespread apprehension about 
the German threat, and rumors of German victories undoubtedly encour- 
aged Azande in the British, Belgian, and French territories to resist contin- 
ued European rule. At the same time the atmosphere of insecurity, as well as 
the absence of officers and men who had been transferred to the war in 
Europe and the Middle East, made coordination among British, Belgian, 
and French officials more likely, if not necessary, and in 1915 formal ar- 
rangements for such cooperation were concluded. Thus, when the Zande 
chief Bangazagene attacked the French post at Mopoi in February 1916, 
driving the French garrison into the Congo, Major R. F. White rushed to 
the frontier with a battalion of Equatorial troops. Bangazagene requested 
permission to seek refuge in the Bahr al-Ghazal, but in accordance with the 
tripartite agreement, he, like Dakako, was not allowed to settle in the 
Sudan, and eighty Equatorial troops under Major White advanced and 
occupied Mopoi. Here, on the night of March 16 and all the next day, the 
Sudanese fought off repeated attacks by Bangazagene’s regiments until a 
Franco-Belgian force of four hundred soldiers under the French captain 
F. J. R. Lebouc reached Mopoi, dispersed the Azande, who suffered heavy 
losses, and relieved the beleaguered Equatorial forces.t? The French re- 
occupied Mopoi, and the Sudanese forces returned to the Sudan, unfortu- 
nately heavily infected with sleeping sickness which later assumed epidemic 
proportions in Yambio District. 

French rule north of the Azande chieftaincies was even less in evidence 
than among the Azande. Here Dar Banda and Dar Kuti, lying adjacent to 
the Sudan frontier, were controlled until 1911 by the powerful Sanusi of 
Ndele whose conquest of the tribes in this region precipitated periodic 
flights of Africans to the safety of the Sudan.°° Sanusi’s father and uncle 
had governed Dar Kuti on behalf of the Sultans of Wadai and later under 
the freebooter, Rabih Zubayr. Rabih had settled in Dar Kuti in about 1885, 
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and had subsequently moved northwest to carve out a larger empire in 
Bagirmi and Bornu. In 1890 Rabih deposed Sanusi’s uncle, his vassal in 
Dar Kuti, and appointed Sanusi himself. Sanusi established his capital at 
Ndele, three hundred miles west of Raga, and married his daughter, Ajja, 
to Fadl Allah, son of Rabih. Left pretty much alone while Rabih plundered 
in the northwest, Sanusi was free to enlarge his own sphere in the south, 
Dar Banda. His razzias against the Banda were bloody affairs in which the 
poorly armed and disunited Banda fled or were enslaved. To this day the 
land south of Ndele remains deserted. On orders from Rabih it was Sanusi 
who murdered Paul Crampel in 1891, and it was Sanusi who drove out the 
redoubtable Yulu chief Jallab.*? 

The Yulu resided around Jabal Jali west of Kafi Kingi. In the past they 
had paid tribute to the sultan of Darfur. When their new overlord, Sanusi, 
demanded greater tribute, the Yulu, led by Chief Jallab, resisted. From their 
fortification on Jabal Jali, Jallab threw back Sanusi’s forces despite the 
cannon which Sanusi had brought up against him.5? Finally, Sanusi starved 
out Jallab, who after a heroic siege fled to Kafia Kingi in December 1910 
with four hundred followers. They were resettled along the Raga road 
where they remain to this day.®* 

Jallab was soon followed by ‘Abd Allah Kamun, Sanusi’s son. The 
French had at first sought to bring Sanusi under control by treaty, but when 
his plundering expeditions continued, the French decided to act. Unhappily, 
they acted with treachery and deception. On February 26, 1911, a French 
force consisting of six officers and two hundred Senegalese arrived at Ndele. 
Evidently, Sanusi expected discussion to follow, for he was seated on his 
diwan, his eldest son Adam by his side. His forces had not taken up de- 
fensive positions. The French column halted before the diwan, and a 
French officer advanced, drew his revolver, and shot Sanusi and his son 
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dead. The Senegalese then opened fire, and Sanusi’s followers fled in 
panic.°* According to M. Bonnel de Mezières, former French administrator 
in the Ubanghi, the shooting of Sanusi “was nothing but an almost un- 
provoked murder.” Later ‘Abd Allah Kamun was able to rally many 
to defy the French from the former Yulu stronghold at Jabal Jali. Others 
continued eastward to the safety of the Sudan. At first Kamun held off the 
French, but finally he was defeated in December 1912 and fled, like Jallab, 
to Kafia Kingi. He was first resettled on the Sopo River but later moved 
to Daym az-Zubayr.°® 

Immigrants continued to trickle across the border from French Equa- 
torial Africa until near the close of the First World War when the trickle 
became a flood, this time directed toward Tambura. Unfortunately for the 
Banda, the Sudan’s immigration policy had been modifed by sleeping 
sickness regulations. All along the frontier the Sudan’s doctors had waged 
a tough campaign to bring sleeping sickness under control. The French 
had done so little that their African population had a high rate of infec- 
tion. Thus, when they sought to flee from the French, “whose ideas of ad- 
ministration are somewhat primitive, crude, and barren,” the Banda were 
rounded up by Major Larken, the inspector at Tambura, and sent back.57 

Yet they still continued to come by the hundreds—some on crutches, 
some crawling, others carried or dragged. They came with tales of oppres- 
sion and marks of atrocities until Larken could stand it no longer. He 
petitioned the governor to permit the refugees to remain. The petition was 
refused. Larken petitioned once more, enclosing his resignation. This peti- 
tion was granted but on the strict understanding that no more refugees be 
allowed to settle in the Sudan.”® 
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Slavery 


Slavery in the Sudan was traditional, but until the nineteenth century it 
had been confined principally to domestic servants whether in the house- 
hold of Pharaoh or Makk Nimr of Shandi. The opening of the Southern 
Sudan in the mid-nineteenth century exposed its African population to 
organizations equipped and trained to exploit the human and natural re- 
sources of the Upper Nile. Ivory was, of course, collected, and then the 
humans. The trader, the zariba, the razzia, the chains all followed, and for 
a generation the Southern Sudan was pillaged of the able in body for the 
fields and harems of the Arab and Mediterranean world. Unlike the west 
coast of Africa the Nilotic slave trade developed late and ended early, yet 
the ferocity with which it was carried out destroyed some tribes and maimed 
others for another century. The Sudanic-speaking farmers of the ironstone 
plateau in the Bahr al-Ghazal were the hardest hit. Some tribes like the 
Bongo have never recovered from the depredations of the slavers. The 
Nilotes survived in better condition. Mobile, belligerent, independent, and 
in the case of the Nuer, isolated, the Nilotic-speaking peoples were fre- 
quently bypassed in favor of those less able to resist. Of the Nilotes the 
Bari suffered the most. They lost their great herds of cattle, but their so- 
ciety remained intact. The Azande were the least affected by the slave 
traders. Led by their kings and defended by their military organization, the 
Azande stood on their home ground ready to repel slavers at the end of a 
long and tenuous line of communication. 

The Nilotic slave trade reached its height at the time when the East 
and West African trades were in decline. To the Victorians the fight 
against the slave trade was a Christian, humanitarian crusade from which 
no man should shrink. In West Africa and East the Royal Navy patrolled 
against the slavers, while British diplomats preached the antislave-trade 
message in the capitals of Europe. But when the campaign against the 
trade had triumphed in the east and the west, the Egyptian administration 
of the Sudan collapsed before the Mahdists. To the Victorians the Mahdist 
State, which was supported by the slavers, appeared to be a regime de- 
signed to perpetuate the iniquities of the trade. To the English the recon- 
quest of the Sudan in 1898 represented another triumph in the struggle 
against the slave trade whose recurrence in the Nile Valley the British 
officials of the Sudan government were determined to prevent. 
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Although the administration did not in general interfere with tribal cus- 
toms, certain practices simply could not be tolerated under British rule. 
Among these was slavery, but British officials did not let their humani- 
tarianism blind them to reality. Thus, the policy of the government was to 
end slavery in the Sudan, but in such a way as not to disrupt the fabric of 
society, even if a more gradual reduction meant that many would still live 
out their lives as slaves. 


... all slavery in the Sudan should in due course come to a natural end. 
Its [the Sudan government’s]} aim therefore has been to do nothing that 
will delay the natural ending of slavery, but it was not desirable and 
would not have been fair to other classes of the people of the Sudan to 
take active steps to produce that result in too short a time. This natural 
end will be brought about by the decision of the government that no 
person born after the reoccupation of the country in 1898 is otherwise 
than free and by the recognition of the principle that no master has the 


right to retain Sudanese servants against their will.°® 


Although slavery was permitted, the importing and exporting of slaves 
was abolished in 1899. Nevertheless, the slave trade was surreptitiously 
carried on, chiefly along the Ethiopian frontier in Blue Nile Province and 
in the Western District of the Bahr al-Ghazal. Antislave-trade posts were 
established in the Blue Nile province, but for financial reasons none were 
established in the western Bahr al-Ghazal for some years.°° Most of the 
slaves came, not from the Sudan, but from French territory, since regions 
such as Daym az-Zubayr “had been drawn upon for slaves during so many 
years by so many people, that the country round had practically run dry 
of anybody worth stealing.”®! Yet throughout all of Dar Fartit there were 
Arab merchants whose principal livelihood was buying and selling slaves. 
Such a situation was perhaps inevitable when custom saw nothing wrong 
in the practice and when slavery was clearly “the only trade which has any 
money in it in these parts, except perhaps ivory.”°* The conquests of 
Sanusi of Ndele had produced large numbers of Banda captives who were 
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exported through Kafia Kingi and Kordofan to the north and east. A few 
slaves were brought up from Zandeland to Raga and thence on to Kor- 
dofan, and then ‘Ali Dinar, Sultan of Darfur, occasionally plundered 
settlements in Dar Fartit, carrying off women and children to the slave 
markets of Darfur. 

At the time of the reconquest, a Slave Repression Department was 
officially established for the purpose of ending the slave trade. Convinced 
that the trade was the source of past barbarism, the department's officials 
set out to end it in the Sudan. Unfortunately, their task was frequently re- 
stricted by the law, and from the beginning its efforts were hampered by 
an absurd legal requirement. If a caravan were stopped and searched by 
members of the department but no slaves were found, the investigators 
were personally liable for illegal detainment.®* The nature of their work 
required far broader powers before the slave-trade inspectors could meet 
with any kind of success. The head of the department, Major H. V. Ravens- 
croft, observed that “spending a few days in towns like Ragaa, Kossinga, 
or Kafia Kingi, it is impossible to tell if there are many slaves there, as all 
the grass tukls have walls made of grass and wood around them, and no- 
body knows what is inside. The only way to really find out would be in case 
of a fire.”64 

As both the French and British administrations consolidated their rule 
on their own sides of the border, the slave trade was increasingly restricted. 
In 1910 the European authorities had imposed sufficient control to begin 
issuing passports with the intention of stopping the slave caravans coming 
from Dar Banda and Dar Kuti. In 1906 there were an estimated three 
hundred slaves in Kafia Kingi. Ten years later there were virtually none. 


Benge, the Biri Society, and Allah Water 


Besides the slave trade the British were determined to eradicate certain 
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other practices of which they disapproved. Mutilation as a punishment was 
in this category, as was enge. Some Avungara chiefs continued to punish 
by mutilation, but since the loss of limbs or eyes could not easily be hidden 
from the British inspector, those chiefs, such as Zubayr in Tambura Dis- 
trict, who continued to employ mutilation were readily apprehended.*® 

Benge was a poison oracle used to reveal what cannot be discovered by 
logical inference. The poison is a red powder manufactured from a forest 
creeper. It is like strychnine in many of its reactions and is administered to 
fowls, whose death or recovery provides the answers to the questions the 
Azande place before the oracle." The Azande seem to have learned of 
benge from the Mangbettu people beyond the Uele Valley where they 
would travel to obtain the poison. The poison oracle became central to 
Azande society, and the Azande came to rely completely on its decisions. 
Nothing of importance is done in the life of a Zande without consulting 
the poison oracle whose potency is made possible, from the Zande point 
of view, not by the lethal qualities of the strychnine, but by “a man’s ab- 
stinence and his knowledge of tradition and will only function in the con- 
ditions of a seance.’®* 

Although the British inspectors remained somewhat skeptical about the 
efficacy of the poison oracle, they had no reason to intervene in this most 
fundamental regulator of Azande life. So long as benge was applied to 
fowls, and generally fowls too small for the pot, the inspectors cynically 
regarded the practice as superstition one should expect among primitive 
peoples. It was not long, however, before a corruption of benge was 
adopted by the nearby non-Azande tribes where the oracle was not a 
scrawny chicken but man himself. To prove guilt or innocence the suspect 
would drink the ground-up seeds of the toppa tree.®® If innocent, he sup- 
posedly vomited with no ill effects. If guilty, he died. Accused persons were 
often anxious to drink the mixture as a means to prove innocence, fre- 
quently with unfortunate results. The British were determined to stamp 


out this perversion of benge. 
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There are several men in Meridi prison now undergoing long sentences 
for being present when this toppa was given and death ensued: I found 
it convenient to try them for “abetting suicide”, which is what it really 
amounted to, as the people who drank it and died had themselves pre- 
pared the concoction, and drank it of their own free will.7° 


The Biri Society was more dangerous. Among the Azande a number of 
closed associations existed for the practice of communal magic rites of 
which the Biri Society was the most feared and considered by the Azande 
to be the most evil. Like other closed associations—Nando, Kpira, Mani, 
and Siba—the Biri Society was of foreign origin and was unknown among 
the Azande before the arrival of the invaders in the nineteenth century. In 
fact, the rise of these secret societies may very well have been an institu- 
tional reaction to alien invaders. The Azande, and particularly the Avun- 
gara, did not regard it as part of Azande culture, but a subversive and 
subterranean organization to be rooted out. Of all the associations the Biri 
Society was the most powerful, its rituals the most peculiar, and its influ- 
ence the greatest threat to British administration in Zandeland.*+ 

Like benge, the Biri Society was brought into Zandeland from the 
Mangbettu country to the south. It derived its name from a certain tree 
supposed to have magical powers. Among the Mangbettu the society was 
not particularly feared and in fact was regarded as an excuse for drinking 
aphrodisiacs and practicing masturbation.‘? The Azande introduced forni- 
cation into the ritual, and although this might be regarded as a more 
natural, perhaps healthy innovation, it was at this point that the society 
became a threat to security and a challenge to the authority of the chiefs. 
Yambio realized this and during his long reign ruthlessly suppressed the 
society. After his death in 1905, it reappeared first at Yambio and by 1914 
at Maridi. By 1914 the Biri Society was virtually out of control.’? 
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The principal objection to the society was not its sexual practices, re- 
pugnant to Azande and European alike, but the refusal by members of 
the society to obey either their chiefs or the British inspector. Many chiefs 
joined to protect themselves, particularly when the government stations in 
Zandeland were left without a British official. In any event “the seizing of 
women and the inability of their husbands to find out what they are doing 
and where they are going is more calculated to cause trouble than any- 
chime else. (4 

Inspectors R. G. C. Brock at Maridi and H. R. B. Bond at Yambio set 
out to destroy the society. Although legally handicapped because there 
was no provision under the Sudan penal code to prosecute witchcraft, they 
employed patrols, spies, and what Brock called “total espionage” to un- 
cover the meeting places. Then late at night Brock and his police would 
swoop down on the headquarters and jail the participants. Many of the 
leading members escaped by slipping over the border into the Congo.’ 

Despite these raids Biri continued clandestinely, and in July four wives 
of Yango, the most powerful and respected chief in Maridi District, were 
abducted. Again Brock broke up the meeting place and arrested the mem- 
bers he could catch. Biri activities died down but did not disappear.”® In 
the spring of 1917 and again in 1918 Biri activities broke out once more, 
followed by raids, arrests, and imprisonment. Despite the “Secret Service 
Order” of 1919 in which heavy punishments were accorded the Biri So- 
ciety, the Society reappeared spasmodically at Maridi and continues its 
activities to this day. 

Inspector Bond at Yambio was more successful than Brock at Maridi in 
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controlling Biri activities. Yambio himself had circumscribed the society, 
and consequently the Azande of his kingdom were more alert to its dangers 
than those of Maridi where it was regarded as something of a novelty. In 
1914 Bond broke up a large and flourishing Biri establishment, and al- 
though mutiny and desertion by Equatorial troops at Yambio in 1915 
probably added to their numbers, the British inspectors were able to check 
any resurgence through a rather elaborate network of informers.” Checked 
at Yambio, Biri spread across the Sue River, and in 1917 appeared for the 
first time in Tambura District. Here Major Larken kept a close watch on its 
activities, supported by the chiefs whose numerous wives were an excellent 
target for Biri women-snatchers. 

The persistence of the Biri Society was “indicative of wide and social 
change” in Zandeland.*® Despite the orgies, mystery, and sexual rituals, 
the appeal of the society appears to have been the promised release from 
all authority, except of course, its own. At 2 time when the traditional 
structure of Azande society was challenged by alien forces, when former 
customs and social regulatory devices no longer seemed to apply, Biri 
alone was opposed to authority on the one hand and on the other offered 
an escape from government regulations into a presocial paradise located 
in the twilight zone of mystery, witchcraft, and orgiastic rituals. The Biri 
Society was a new organization formed to meet the disasters which had 
overtaken Azande society. Its membership was designed to provide security 
and protection in what undoubtedly seemed a most insecure and perilous 
environment. “One of the leading ideas [of the Biri Society} is that the 
fact of belonging to the society and of wearing a certain leaf charm on the 
finger and nail confers immunity from all punishment.” 7’ 

The creation of new associations to escape or overcome the alien forms 
of authority imposed upon them was not confined to the Biri Society nor 
protective charms to leaves. The Allah Water cult made its appearance 
in the Southern Sudan at the same time as the Biri Society reached Zande- 
land. Although it is difficult to assume that the importance of Allah Water 
to the diverse peoples of the Southern Sudan was everywhere the same, the 
reactions of cult members were astonishingly uniform. “The drinkers of 
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the water believed that certain things would happen to them after drink- 
ing. These were that the water would preserve them from death; that their 
ancestors would come to life; that their dead cattle would come to life; 
that they could flout government orders with impunity and need not pay 
tax; that they would be immune against rifles which would fire only water; 
and that they would obtain rifles to drive the Europeans from the coun- 
try.” The cult leader was usually a diviner, a concept easily accepted by 
peoples who had experienced Mahdist influence. The diviner sought to 
eliminate the aliens, European or Arab, without harm to his followers, by 
drinking the magic water. In the place of the alien authority the cult would 
be substituted. The Allah Water cult was thus “not an attempt to revert 
to the traditional way of life of the 1880’s, but to return to what we might 
call an original paradise. People were trying to get back to a pre-social 
phase when ancestors would live again and divine Spirit would rule men 
through the prophets.”*? The cult was not specifically anti-European and, 
in fact, was quite catholic in its operations. “It assisted the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum and subsequently contrived the massacre of the Mahdists in the south. 
It has operated against the “Nubi” [Emin Pasha’s troops}, the Belgians, 
the British, the Germans, as well as against the Azande and other African 
tribes which attempted to interfere with the liberties and institutions of 
tribes which they aspired to dominate. Such societies and cults, designed 
to maintain tribal culture against aggression, are not uncommon, and ref- 
erence need only be made to the Nabingi cult in Ruanda, which has been 
directed against ruling aliens long before the advent of Europeans, though 
Europeans are now naturally enough included in the scope of its activi- 
ties, 27 

Allah Water appears to have been used first by the Agar Dinka in 1883 
when they wiped out the garrison at Rumbek after drinking it. The cult 
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had no connection with any of the secret societies of West Africa and un- 
doubtedly originated among the Nilotes of Equatoria. From the Dinka, 
knowledge of the cult spread to the Bari and Latuka east of the Nile and 
the tribes south and west on the Congo-Nile watershed. Of all the peoples 
in Equatoria only the Acholi appear not to have used Allah Water at one 
time or another.** Supposedly made invulnerable by the water the Bari 
nearly overwhelmed Emin’s garrison at Rajjaf, while Magoro, chief of the 
Mundu, later used it to defeat the Mahdists. Impressed with Magoro’s vic- 
tory, the Moro, Avukaiya, Nyangwara, Fajulu, and Kakwa obtained the 
water and waged a victorious war against the Makaraka, one of the most 
powerful tribes in the Upper Uele Valley. From these peoples of the 
Congo-Nile divide Allah Water passed to the Lugbara who, after drinking 
the water, wiped out a patrol of the Sudanese troops of Fadl al-Mula who 
had remained behind at Wadelai after Emin Pasha’s withdrawal to the coast 
with Stanley. Allah Water was later brought to Masindi by Makaraka 
porters who accompanied the Sudanese troops to Bunyoro and among 
whom the cult flourished. From Masindi Allah Water reached Kampala 
and Entebbe where the local leader was Kenyilegi, the orderly to the High 
Commissioner who was later arrested and imprisoned. Virtually all of the 
Sudanese troops participated in the cult, which spread rapidly throughout 
Uganda, particularly in Busoga, and played a principal role in the mutiny 
of the Sudanese troops there in 1897.8° From Uganda, Allah Water spread 
south into Tanganyika where it played a principal role in the Maji Maji 
rebellion of 1905-06.°° 

Although Allah Water does not seem to have been employed in the 
early years of the Anglo-Egyptian occupation, at the outbreak of the First 
World War the cult was revived in numerous places. Rumors streaked 
across the Southern Sudan, and although many Africans ignored them, a 
“questioning unrest” and general uneasiness followed in their wake.” 
The Allah Water cult flourished in the uncertain climate created by a 
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great war far away. Among the Kakwa of Yei District the cult began to 
drink Allah Water in preparation for revolt. The leaders were quickly 
rounded up and deported to Mongalla where they could be watched.®® 
The shrine was destroyed and the dancing and parade ground dug up to 
demonstrate the ineffectiveness of the cults power.8® In November 1914 
the Nyuong Nuer led by the diviner Kwoin attacked the mission station 
at Lau after being assured that, once they had drank Allah Water, govern- 
ment bullets would turn to water. The following year a Zande woman 
proclaimed herself Sidida (probably a corruption of Sirdar) to drive out 
the government. She also employed Allah Water, asserting that it would 
change wooden sticks to guns and government bullets to water. Although 
her campaign was directed as much against the Avungara chiefs as the gov- 
ernment, she had a considerable following and was not easily appre- 
hended ik 

The uncertainties of war beyond the Sudan continued to be felt in the 
South. New officials arrived and did not long remain. Rumors constantly 
excited the imagination, stimulating intrigue and reviving subversive 
thoughts. In 1918 another rash of Allah Water cults appeared. In the Cen- 
tral District of the Bahr al-Ghazal a Nuer diviner, Deng Mabwash, dis- 
tributed Allah Water to his followers and rose against the government in 
June. He was finally captured in October and exiled to Khartoum just at 
the time when the cult was revived at Yei. Magic water was again sold 
to make one immune to bullets, taxation, and death. Reeds were passed 
out on the understanding that they would become real guns when the 
Germans came to help the Africans throw out the British.°! After the war 
when African societies had come to some accommodation with their alien 
rulers, the incidence of Allah Water cults declined, and except for sporadic 
appearances among the Dinka and Nuer, and in the West Nile District of 
Uganda in 1919, the Water gradually fell into disuse but is not forgotten. 

The Allah Water cult flourished best in those African societies without 
traditional institutions of authority—the Dinka, the Nuer, the Bari, the 
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Lugbara, and even the uprooted Sudanese troops in Uganda. The cult never 
appears to have been accepted readily among Africans with strong, cen- 
tralized institutions of chiefship, and on the few occasions when the cult’s 
rites may have been practiced, their powers were directed as much against 
those institutions as against the alien government. In this sense the cult 
was certainly a reforming movement, for the cult leaders sought to create 
institutionalized figures of authority in societies which had none. In that 
the cult sought to overthrow the alien administration, however, the leaders 
were certainly revolutionary. To carry out both objectives, the cult leaders 
dressed the innovations of Allah Water and the organization of the cult 
in the traditional garb of the society in which they were practiced. Thus, the 
terminology and rituals of the cult were associated with the cosmology of 
the particular society, so that traditional social and religious elements were 
used as weapons of reform and revolution. Not only could the organiza- 
tion of the cult attract the disaffected, but its activities provided a means 
and an organization by which the Africans could direct their protests 
against the government. Employing traditions while introducing innova- 
tive devices, the cult sought to reform the African society in which it 
operated in order to meet and overthrow the challenge of alien rule. The 
very disruption, confusion, and insecurity—psychological if not physical— 
created by the intruders encouraged Africans to embrace a society which 
claimed to put together the things which had fallen apart. 


The Poachers 


Professional poaching in the Southern Sudan was confined to the southern 
Enclave and the vast unadministered territory between the Bahr al-Jabal 
and Lake Rudolf. Each area attracted different types of poachers. The En- 
clave was the shooting ground for Europeans who arrived, shot, and de- 
parted with their profits. The Lake Rudolf country was the haunt of 
poachers from Ethiopia who did not confine their hunting to elephants. 
They looted cattle and sheep, and kidnapped women and children of some 
tribes. Others they left in peace as long as they paid tribute and provided 
assistance. In this sense the poachers were an extension of Ethiopian po- 
litical control. 

The Europeans in the southern Enclave were easier to eliminate. They 
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first began to swarm into the territory when the Congo State withdrew its 
forces after signing the Anglo-Congolese agreement of 1906. By 1908 
there were about ten hunters poaching out of the Enclave. The number 
rapidly increased, their activities causing alarm among British officials in 
Africa and embarrassing questions in the House of Commons.®? At the 
time of the transfer of the Enclave to the Sudan most of the poachers with- 
drew from the Enclave, expecting the new government to occupy the 
whole of it. When no attempt was made to assert the government’s au- 
thority in the southern region, the poachers returned in ever greater num- 
bers. Harried British officials could do little to stop them without men and 
money. Occasionally, a British inspector would pursue a conspicuous poach- 
er, but if the hunter was at all discreet, he could slip into the wilderness 
west of the Nile undetected. These European poachers were tough, de- 
termined men. A few were desperate. They could not be frightened off by 
arrest or threats.9° 

And so poaching continued on an impressive scale until 1914. Not only 
did the outbreak of the First World War turn men’s hunting instincts in 
other directions, but on information supplied by the Sudan intelligence de- 
partment, the Uganda government was able to crack down on those per- 
sons in Uganda on whom the poachers relied for supplies and an outlet for 
the ivory. No longer able to depend upon them for support, the poachers 
had to contend with the ever increasing administrative control of the En- 
clave itself, particularly after the transfer of the southern Enclave to 
Uganda in 1914. Not only was the southern Enclave more accessible from 
Uganda, but once it was Uganda territory, the West Nile district was 
strictly patrolled by an able and aggressive official, A. E. Weatherhead. He 
soon got rid of the unlicensed hunters, and poaching in Uganda came to a 
timely end. 

Until the boundary rectification in 1914 the Sudan was not responsible 
for the mountains and highland country between the Nile and Lake Rudolf 
south of five degrees thirty minutes north latitude. This territory belonged 
to Uganda and the East African Protectorate, but in name only. Except for 
the river stations British East African officials hardly ever visited the coun- 
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try and made no attempt at administration. A number of Europeans passed 
through the territory—Major P. H. G. Powell-Cotton, Karamojo Bell, and 
Capt. Henry Darley—but they were transient adventurers, hunters, and 
explorers with no official capacity. In fact all the land east of the Kidepo 
River and considerable areas to the west were more or less under Ethiopian 
domination. Relations between the Ethiopians and the inhabitants were 
not always hostile. At the end of the nineteenth century regular caravans 
arrived from Ethiopia to trade peacefully with the people. One of the best 
known Ethiopian traders, Bwangani, resided for some time at Logurren. 
Traffic in legitimate trade—donkeys, mules, ivory—flourished between 
Maji in southwest Ethiopia and Mbale, the most northern Uganda station 
on the slopes of Mt. Elgon. The profits of this trade soon attracted African 
adventurers—Swahili, Baluchi, and others—who were employed to hunt 
ivory by Ethiopian merchants at Maji and particularly by the Bank of 
Abyssinia. They were joined by a number of Captain Darley’s carriers who, 
paid off in Addis Ababa, struggled homeward. Destitute by the time they 
reached Maji, they were eager for employment by Ethiopian suppliers. 

In these early years it was assumed that the Swahili and Baluchi were 
simply wandering bands of brigands, going where they liked, plundering 
what caught their fancy. This was in fact not the case. The Ethiopians sup- 
plied these raiders with guns, ammunition, and mules at such crushing rates 
of interest or at such a poor return for ivory that they were plunged deeply 
into debt, becoming the financial slaves of their creditors. Working from 
Maji the raiders did not confine themselves solely to ivory. Just as in East 
Africa and the Southern Sudan in the nineteenth century, ivory hunting 
soon escalated into slave raiding. The people were plundered and then 
enslaved. If the Ethiopians did not actually govern the region, they cer- 
tainly dominated it. 

Hoping to check the raiders, the Uganda government decided to close 
the Mbale-Maji trade route in 1910 and to inaugurate the Northern 
Uganda Patrol out of a company of the Fourth King’s African Rifles. Op- 
erating from Kiteng and Madial, troops patrolled through the region but 
spent more of their time fighting the inhabitants than apprehending poach- 
ers. At the outbreak of the First World War the King’s African Rifles were 
withdrawn from Madial and replaced by Sudanese troops. At the same time 
Sudanese troops had established Torit Post and were already trying to 
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exert the government's authority west of the Kidepo River. These patrols 
soon came in contact with the poachers. They were many, often roaming 
in bands of two hundred. They were well armed and would make up to 
three sorties a year from Maji. They came either skirting north of the hills 
—from Owabok, Jabal Lafon, and along the Badigeri swamp to the Nile 
—or to the south along the Sudan-Uganda frontier to the Assua Valley. 

Unlike those who engaged in the slave trade among the peoples of 
Uganda and the East African Protectorate, the poachers who came this far 
west generally did not take slaves or livestock. Ivory was plentiful, and 
thus there was no need for slaves. Generally, they gave the tribes rifles and 
ammunition, and although they expected plenty of ivory in return, they 
were not unpopular. They frequently married Tapotha women and were 
on very good terms with the tribe. They were bold, slipping all the way 
to the Nile and occasionally across it, to shoot in the vicinity of Kajo Kaji. 
They were elusive, and few parties were caught.®* Until 1927 when the 
Eastern District was established with British staff equipped with radio 
communications and truck transport, the poachers continued to hunt freely 
and profitably.®° 


The Sleeping Sickness 


The most concerted and extensive nonmilitary effort by the British in 
the Southern Sudan was against the sleeping sickness. It was the greatest 
triumph of British rule in the Southern Sudan, and one of the finest ac- 
complishments of the Royal Army Medical Corps. The sleeping sickness 
was first observed on the west coast of Africa in the eighteenth century. 
Although it was thought to be confined to this region, in fact the disease 
moved eastward. At the end of the nineteenth century sleeping sickness 
was ravaging Uganda, and at the beginning of the twentieth century it 
was on the move north and east into the Sudan. The disease is caused by 
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trypanasomes injected into the blood by the tsetse fly, Glossina palpalis, 
which acquires them from an infected human. After a short incubation the 
trypanasomes lodge in the glands. The infection may confine itself to the 
glands for months or even years before progressing to the brain and spinal 
chord, after which lethargy, mental deterioration, and death follow. The 
horrow of the sleeping sickness was the lassitude and the torture of linger- 
ing death. So debilitated were its victims that they starved, too weak to 
collect, prepare, or eat food. 

Glossina palpalis was first discovered in the Sudan by Major Bray, 
RAMG, near Mvolo in 1905, and in the following year by Major Dansey- 
Browning at Zungumbia and Wau. Alarmed, the Sudan government ap- 
pointed a medical commission to investigate, and by the tireless explora- 
tions of Capt. Howard Ensor from May to August 1907, the administra- 
tion was forewarned of the advance of sleeping sickness into the Bahr al- 
Ghazal on a wide front from Kojo Kaji to Kafia Kingi. Glossina palpalis 
was found in the deep shade along nearly every stream rising on the Congo- 
Nile divide, appearing most active in the early and late parts of the day.°® 
Its range was estimated at from twenty to three hundred yards. Ensor sur- 
mised that Congolese soldiers had already carried the infection into the 
Sudan where it was spreading down the streams and rivers from human to 
fly to human. 

The First International Conference on Sleeping Sickness was held in 
June 1907 at the British Foreign Office in London, and Ensor returned to 
the Sudan to make further investigations and introduce preventive mea- 
sures. He found the Yei Valley heavily infected, and the administration 
immediately took measures to combat the disease. Along the streams, the 
grass and scrub in which the tsetse fly lived was cleared from drinking 
sites. Orders were issued that water could only be drawn between 10 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and that the people were not to go to the river except during 
these hours. All the chiefs were warned to advise their people of the 
danger of shady places along the rivers and around forest pools. On no 
account were troops or carriers to rest within two hundred yards of any 
water.?? 
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The best deterrent to the disease was, of course, to prevent infected peo- 
ple from coming into a healthy area since only infected blood could make 
the fly a carrier. Accordingly, many schemes were employed, not only to 
eliminate the fly, but to restrict the unnecessary movements of the tribes- 
men from one region to another. Once the Congo Free State became a 
colony, the Belgians readily cooperated in the Sudan’s campaign and tried 
to prevent diseased persons from entering the Sudan from the Congo. An 
examining station was to set up at Ibamba in October 1909 and others 
were planned at Loka and at Yakoma on the Ubanghi.®® The safety of the 
land north of the Enclave would indeed be dependent upon the efficacy of 
such stations, for the fly was found in eleven places on the Congo-Sudan 
frontier between Maridi and Yambio.°® In December 1909 the first case 
of sleeping sickness at Wau was discovered among the carriers of a Greek 
merchant. A few months later sleeping sickness was uncovered in the West- 
ern District. None of the local inhabitants remembered seeing the disease 
before, but all knew what it was. Reports of the ravages of sleeping sick- 
ness, particularly at Bangassu, had poured over the border. The French, of 
course, could hardly have cared less.1°° 

The political upheavals in French territory at this time only aggravated 
the problem of refugees coming from heavily infected areas. In October 
1909 quarantine camps were set up at Raga and Daym az-Zubayr, and 
examination stations were placed on the three principal routes to French 
Equatorial Africa at Biri, Sabun, and Said Buldas. The people were in- 
structed to clear their drinking sites, and all chiefs were warned to bring 
in immigrants for inspection. So great was their fear of the disease that 
most chiefs readily complied, and one of the two cases discovered among 
the refugees in 1910 was brought in by a local headman.!°? Such assistance 
on the part of the Southern Sudanese was typical regarding sleeping sick- 
ness in particular and health matters in general. There is no doubt that the 
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British received greater cooperation and more appreciation in health than 
in any other aspect of their rule in the Southern Sudan.1°? 

But just as the doctors appeared to have checked the spread of sleeping 
sickness in the west, alarming news reached Khartoum of its advance down 
the Nile. By 1911 190 cases were being treated at Yet and over a thousand 
Africans were employed to clear the brush out of the drinking sites along 
the Yei River.1°3 In March 1911 the first case appeared at Wadelai.1°* 
Quarantine camps were at once set up at Yei, Kajo Kaji, and Nimule, 
where inspection and treatment tended to check the spread of the disease 
north from Uganda and the Congo.1°° The efforts of the Sudan doctors 
were facilitated by a comparable campaign in Uganda and the Congo, 
where the strictest military control was imposed to halt the spread of the 
disease.1°° The French adopted a more casual and fatalistic attitude. 

The next danger point was Tambura. In 1916 a force of Equatorial 
troops with local carriers was sent to help the French quell the revolt of 
Bangazagene at Mopoi in French Equatorial Africa.!°* Many Sudanese 
troops returned infected with sleeping sickness. They were followed in 
1917 by the influx of refugees who because of Larken’s pleas were allowed 
to remain. When Dr. Masib Baz arrived in March 1918, he discovered 255 
cases, and after he was joined by Dr. Spence, they counted another 366. A 
quarantine camp was established, the streams cleared, and by 1919 the 
epidemic had been checked. A reminder of the timely intervention of mod- 
ern medicine is found today at the sleeping sickness settlement at the source 
of the Yubo River twenty-five miles southwest of Tambura.t?® 

As with all things in the early days of British administration in the 
Sudan, strange twists occurred in the struggle against the sleeping sickness. 
Thus, in 1907 Captain Ensor examined as many persons as possible on the 
roads. Such examinations included checking the neck glands for the tell- 
tale swelling. Ensor reported that the people did not appear to object in 
the least to such an examination and “look upon it merely as a foolish whim 
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on my part or perhaps they consider it to be a ‘Turkish’ form of salutation, 
as ON One Occasion a native after being thus examined by me wished to re- 
turn the compliment by passing his hand down my own cervical re- 
gions.” 1°% Such embarrassments were a small price to pay for the medical 
triumph of controlling sleeping sickness at precisely the time when it was 
sweeping in epidemic form through the Congo and French Equatorial 
Africa. 

The Southern Sudanese suffered from many other diseases, crippling, 
debilitating, and fatal. Malaria was endemic but, unlike their European 
rulers who died of its severe form, blackwater fever, the Africans and 
particularly the Nilotes had developed natural immunities. Guinea worm 
was everywhere. Veneral diseases were imported from the north by Su- 
danese troops and were most common around their cantonments. Pneu- 
monia, particularly at the end of the rains, was widespread. Measles and 
smallpox broke out in epidemic form from time to time. To combat these 
and many other illnesses left undiagnosed, military hospitals were set up 
at Fashoda, Mongalla, and Wau. Numerous outstations were equipped 
with clinics which, however, treated only a small fraction of the popula- 
tion. Even today, public health remains one of the most demanding, most 
vitally important, and most easily neglected aspects of modernization in 
the Southern Sudan. 


The Sudan and Uganda 


Surprisingly, British officials in the Sudan had little contact and virtually 
no relations with their European counterparts in the neighboring territories 
frequently regarding them with disdain. Certainly, the rivalries created by 
the “scramble” for Africa did not encourage camaraderie among officials on 
either side of the frontier, but this cannot explain the failure of British 
officials in the Sudan and Uganda to establish at least formal connections. 
The vast size of the country, the paucity of officials, and the difficulties of 
communication and transport discouraged social visits. Later the regula- 
tions designed to prevent the spread of sleeping sickness actually promoted 
segregation. Moreover, the Sudan was officially administered through the 
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Foreign Office, while Uganda was the responsibility of the Colonial Office 
so that the dichotomy was perpetuated at the very center of the British 
Empire. There was certainly no concerted policy, except for sleeping sick- 
ness control, and little cooperative action except for the exchange of sta- 
tistics on rainfall and lake levels. Indeed, the administration of each terri- 
tory remained separate and distinct, and only when there arose the need 
for boundary rectification and an exchange of territory did the character 
of one administration impinge on another. The transfer of the Lado En- 
clave in 1910 created just such a problem. 

The greater part of the eastern boundary of the Enclave from 5° north 
latitude to Mahagi on Lake Albert along the line of the Bahr al-Jabal did 
not in fact adjoin Sudan territory but rather bordered on that of the 
Uganda Protectorate. Indeed, before the Enclave reverted to the Sudan, 
the presence of the Congolese on the west bank of the Nile and Uganda on 
the east afforded the Africans the opportunity to play off one government 
against the other. The difficulties, if not the impossibility, of governing 
those who could change their rulers by merely crossing a river was ap- 
parent to all, but the transfer of the Enclave from the Congo Free State 
to the Sudan did nothing to correct this anomalous situation. Moreover, the 
administration of the southern Enclave was much more difficult when 
undertaken from the posts of Lado, Rajjaf, or Kajo Kaji in the north rather 
than from Uganda territory further south across the Bahr al-Jabal. In fact 
the Sudan government made no attempt to administer the southern En- 
clave which became a haven for ivory poachers and a breeding area for 
sleeping sickness.11° 

The logical and indeed self-evident solution to this problem was, of 
course, for the Sudan to transfer the southern Enclave to the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate in return for Uganda territory opposite Lado and Rajjaf. The 
Nile Province of the Uganda Protectorate extended from 5° north latitude 
to the Albert Nile and stretched eastward from the Bahr al-Jabal to Lake 
Rudolf and the East African Protectorate. In fact, the Uganda authorities 
occupied only three stations along the Nile—Gondokoro, Nimule, and 
Wadelai East—and one at Lamogi for the purpose of maintaining com- 
munications between the Nile stations and Bungoro. 

At no time before the territory was handed over to the Sudan did the 
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British control extend more than a few miles east of the Nile. Although 
Major C. G. Martyr had prepared temporary posts at Fort Berkeley near 
Bedden, Affudo, and Wadelai in 1898, British presence on the east bank 
of the Bahr al-Jabal was not permanently established until the following 
year when Capt. Charles Delmé-Radcliffe reached Sir Samuel Baker’s 
former station at Gondokoro. Fort Berkeley and Affudo were soon aban- 
doned and in 1900 headquarters for the Nile Province was established at 
Wadelai East, which had been moved to the east bank after protest from 
the Congo Free State and built opposite Emin Pasha’s former station. The 
following year a third station was constructed at Nimule at the limit of 
navigation before the Bahr al-Jabal, flowing out of Lake Albert, plunges 
through the Fola Rapids. 

Of these three early stations only Nimule remains. Wadelai East was 
abandoned in 1906, replaced by an interior station at Fatiko, but in 1907 
the headquarters of what had then become the Nile District of the North- 
ern Province of Uganda was moved again to the Nile at Koba until Gulu 
station was opened in the interior in 1911.414 Gondokoro shared the fate 
of Wadelai East. It was an unhealthy spot and was disliked by Europeans. 
Virtually cut off from Entebbe, the post would certainly have been aban- 
doned in 1910 if the proposed transfer of territory had not been com- 
pleted.4!* The Uganda authorities thus remained another four years while 
the station steadily deteriorated, until the northern region of Uganda was 
handed over to the Sudan and Gondokoro was finally abandoned for the 
healthier station of Torit in the interior. t° 

At first the administration of the Nile Province was in the hands of the 
British officers of the Uganda Rifles. Some, like Captain Delmé-Radcliffe, 
were extremely able and energetic, being able to combine fishing, shoot- 
ing, and surveying with political and economic affairs.144 In August 1900 
R. J. D. Macallister was appointed subcommissioner for Nile Province, 
with headquarters at Wadelai East, in order to introduce civilian adminis- 
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tration. He was joined at Wadelai East by a civilian customs officer, H. 
Rochfort Marsted, while a second civilian collector, Frederick Spire, was 
stationed at Gondokoro. From the beginning there was considerable fric- 
tion, if not hostility, between these civilian officials and the military officers 
who had hitherto done what they liked in the territory and consequently 
resented interference by the civilians. During these early years on the fron- 
tier there was no clear-cut distinction between civil and military affairs, 
and much time and effort were spent intriguing against one another. 
Marsted never lost an opportunity to tattle to his superiors about Capt. 
R. C. R. Owen shooting female ivory, while Spire at Gondokoro simply 
gave up trying to introduce civil control since he was consistently frustrated 
by military authorities. In fact the Nile province was not considered im- 
portant and was largely neglected by the central authorities. Moreover, 
men like Captains Delmé-Radcliffe, A. Radclyffe Dugmore, Owen, and 
G. W. Harman were strong-willed men and unaccustomed to being ordered 
about by junior civilian officials. For the most part they ignored the civilian 
officials and continued to exercise control without bothering to consider 
whether their actions were strictly civil or military. 

The military officials were particularly concerned about the presence of 
Northern Sudanese, or Nubians as they were called, who were scattered 
throughout the province. They were the remnants of the Sudanese who had 
followed Baker, Gordon, and Emin Pasha to the Upper Nile where they 
settled. Here they existed by petty trade as they preyed upon and became 
part of the local cultures. Many of these Sudanese had large numbers of 
domestic slaves who inflated the size of their households and consequently 
put heavy demands on the local Africans for food and services. Not sur- 
prisingly, the Uganda officials looked upon the Sudanese with great sus- 
picion and regarded them as a subversive and troublesome obstacle to 
British rule. One of the Sudanese, Ome Adamade of Fagiri, had a special 
following of some 1500 people who wore the patched jibba of the Mahdists 
for whom he had been a guide, and he remained a potential focus for 
resistance if not kept under surveillance.1!° With unfailing persistence the 
British authorities sought to convince the Sudanese to return to Sudan ter- 
ritory, hopefully all the way to the north, thereby unofficially inaugurating 
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the separation of Northern and Southern Sudanese which later became 
the official policy of the Sudan government. Indeed, when the Nile province 
was transferred to the Sudan, the repatriation of Northern Sudanese quietly 
continued because every British official regarded the territory as “a buffer 
state to the spread of the creed of Islam” into Uganda and Central A frica.1*® 

Unlike the Nilotes in the Sudan the inhabitants of the Nile province did 
not, with one notable exception, openly resist the Ugandan administra- 
tion.1!” They possessed neither centralized political units nor a tradition of 
hostility to outsiders. Early British administration was undemanding, so in 
fact the Africans retained a great deal of autonomy which was exercised 
through their customary institutions. Their freedom of movement was not 
restricted and their lands were not appropriated. If they had the misfortune 
to live near a British post, the people paid taxes and served as carriers, but 
these demands were more troublesome than exploitative. Moreover, the 
prevailing opinion among the people was that the British administration 
was to be no more permanent than its predecessors, and this impression 
appeared confirmed by the “military officers who wandered about the 
country with a large escort and many porters, and the natives naturally 
looked upon them as passing through the country for sporting purposes.”118 
Characteristically, the British military officers made sharp distinctions be- 
tween “fighting tribes” like the Masai, Turkana, and Nuer, for instance, 
and “nonfighting tribes” such as the Acholi, Bari, Alur, and Madi who 
inhabited the province. They had borne the brunt of the invasion of the 
Upper Nile by traders, slavers, officials, and the Mahdists. Many had only 
just arrived in the province, having crossed the Nile from the west in flight 
from the exactions of the Congolese in the Lado Enclave. They were not 
inclined to resist the British, whom they regarded as their protectors.119 
In general British officials contemptuously dismissed the inhabitants as 
“lazy, and for the most part harmless savages,” and with the exception of 
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the Lamogi clan of the Acholi quite incapable of organized resistance.1?° 

The Lamogi were a clan of diverse origins living on islands in the swamps 
and retiring in times of danger to Guruguru hill where the maze of caves 
formed a natural defensive position. From the beginning the Lamogi re- 
sisted demands for labor and between 1899 and 1901 a number of puni- 
tive missions were sent against them with little success. Thereafter, the 
Lamogi were left alone, and Guruguru became a refuge for outlaws and 
malcontents and the Lamogi a symbol of resistance to British administra- 
tion. After 1910 when the administration of the province became more 
intense, the British could not continue to tolerate Lamogi defiance and in 
1912 a strong force of over a hundred men marched against Guruguru 
hill. Unwilling to take the hill by assault, the British besieged the Lamogi. 
After a terrible siege of six weeks the Lamogi surrendered and were sent 
into exile. Thereafter, open resistanc in Acholiland was confined to minor 
outbreaks of violence.1?? 

Food, transport, trade, and taxation all presented more problems to the 
early British administrators in Nile Province than African resistance did. 
Through the years before the First World War there were annual famines 
between April and July which were aggravated by the administration. 
Since the Africans believed that the occupation was temporary, they made 
no effort to grow the extra food now demanded by the administration. 
Transportation was slow and expensive. Although the small steamer Kenta 
had been launched on the Nile, she had been in poor condition ever since 
Capt. M. F. Gage had taken her down the Nile and into the sudd in 1900.1” 
Overland transportation was carried out by porterage which was universally 
unpopular and resisted. As late as 1910 policemen were still required to 
accompany the porters to prevent desertion. In 1901 there was a brief 
attempt to use ox-drawn carts, but the oxen died and the experiment was 
abandoned. Trade languished, and at Gondokoro positively declined, par- 
ticularly after the Sudan took over the Enclave and one of the principal 
merchants, A. H. Capato, withdrew to Khartoum because of a crisis in his 
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financial affairs.12* Taxation was a constant problem. At first collection 
was haphazard and evasion widespread. By 1910 payment had become 
prompter but after the occupation of the Enclave by the British many 
taxpaying Bari crossed the river because the poll tax was less than in 
Uganda and the demands for porterage not so heavy.1*4 

In 1912 the Sudan and Uganda governments agreed in principle to an 
exchange of the southern Enclave west of the Nile for Uganda territory 
east of the Bahr al-Jabal. In January 1913 a boundary commission left 
Nimule to demarcate the new frontier between the Sudan and Uganda 
which, with but few exceptions, remains the boundary between the two 
countries to this day.125 The principal difficulty in the demarcation was 
Nimule. The governor of Uganda, Sir Frederick J. Jackson, wanted to fix 
the boundary thirty-five miles north of Nimule, thereby cutting off the 
Sudan from access to the navigable Nile above the Fola Rapids.'*® Both 
Wingate and Kitchener were adamant that the Sudan retain Nimule with 
its access to the open water and Lake Albert. Jackson gave way and not 
only consented to hand over Nimule but to the Sudan’s retention of a strip 
of territory running along the west bank of the Bahr al-Jabal parallel to 
the Fola Rapids. Although this frontier meant disregarding the natural 
boundary formed by the Ayu River, the demarcation provided the Sudan 
with a direct road from Kajo Kaji to Nimule without passing through 
Uganda territory and gave control of both banks of the Nile to the Sudan 
at the logical spot to construct future irrigation works for regulating the 
flow of water from Lake Albert. During the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 the cession of the former Lado Enclave to the Congo was briefly 
contemplated until the idea was quashed by Wingate.127 

On January 1, 1914, the transfer of territory was officially consummated. 
Gondokoro was abandoned, but Nimule was occupied by Equatorial troops 
from the Sudan.128 At first Nimule was attached to the Kajo Kaji District, 
but in 1916 the district headquarters was transferred to Opari, east of the 
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Nile. The only other part of the territory acquired from Uganda to be ad- 
ministered by the Sudan was the Latuka country where a post was estab- 
lished at Torit in April. West of the Nile the Uganda government legal- 
ized the transfer of the southern Enclave in order to exercise jurisdiction 
over the poachers and prospectors, and in fact the territory was closed until 
A. E. Weatherhead established an administration with policies strikingly 
similar to those employed in the Sudan.1?° 


The general policy is to consolidate the people as much as possible under 
big-chiefs, to strengthen their hands, and to throw responsibility and 
onus on them. As far as possible the natural chiefs are made, but pref- 
erence is given to the man who can be a chief, and if necessary a man is 


imported.19° 


Just as the Africans regarded British administration east of the Nile as a 
temporary phenomenon, so too did inhabitants of West Nile look upon 
the first officials as a “glorified band of elephant poachers who will pass on 
very shortly.”1°1 This impression was strengthened by the hasty withdrawal 
of troops and police at the outbreak of the European war, which was only 
partly counteracted by an energetic building program at the headquarters at 
Arua and the implementation of tax collecting and labor recruitment. 
These demands only aggravated discontent among the Lugbara about 
Weatherhead’s policy of ruling through chiefs. Like the Nilotes of the 
Sudan, the Lugbara possessed no institutions or traditions of chiefship, 
and open defiance of the impositions of chiefs, taxes, and demands for 
labor was turned into a serious challenge through the Allah Water cult. 
The rising was quickly put down and its leaders exiled, but the activities of 
the cult are practiced to this day to cure certain sicknesses.13 


The Impact of War in Europe 


Although remote from Europe and even the Middle East, the Southern 
Sudan felt the tremors of war. Rumors drifted northward from German 
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East Africa and eastward from the Cameroons. In Zandeland there was 
much talk of the coming of a new government, and some nervous officials 
began to see German agents behind every bush. The greatest unrest was in 
Yambio District, probably because the rumors from the west first reached 
the Sudan at that point. Inspector Davenport tried to quash loose talk of a 
new regime by Avungara chiefs who “are not to be trusted and would take 
any opportunity to get their old power back.”133 All the inspectors toured 
their districts telling the chiefs that the British, Belgians, and French were 
allies and would help one another. There was nothing new in this policy. 
During the conquest of Africa rival Europeans had always cooperated 
against Africans. It was now simply made more explicit. 

When the new rulers did not appear, even the Yambio District chiefs 
talked less about throwing out the British, and after the visit of M. Smets, 
the Juge du Tribunal d’ Ire, not at all. Smets not only disclosed the Belgian 
defense plain in case of a German attempt to advance on the Kilo gold 
mines in the northeast Congo, but he brought four influential Avungara 
chiefs from the Congo who explained the Anglo-Belgian-French alliance 
to the Yambio chiefs.!24 There was later some uneasiness over the new 
Egyptian flag, but even this faded away. It soon became apparent that the 
British were there to stay and most Southern Sudanese who had heard 
about the war promptly lost all interest. 

Although any thoughts about the Germans replacing the British proved 
illusory, there was a revival of Allah Water cults and an increase in inter- 
tribal raids. In Yei District, at Lau in the Eastern Bahr al-Ghazal, and in 
the Baingi rebellion, Allah Water played an important role. In 1915 
Nuer-Dinka wars turned the Zaraf Valley and Mashra' ar-Raqq into battle- 
grounds. The Rizayqat raided Telgona in the Western District, and even 
three Shilluk chiefs refused to pay taxes. The following year was no better. 
The Zaraf fighting continued unabated, and taxes were not paid by many 
people, even at a place like Kodok where British administration had been 
long established.1** In the summer the inspector at Wau even found the 
docile Jur uncooperative, and the Dinka at Mashra’ ar-Raqq truculent and 
restless. Just across the border in French territory Mopoi, the respected 
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Avungara chief and younger brother of Tambura, rebelled. He was cap- 
tured in April, tied to a tree, and shot “while trying to escape.”1°® 
British officials tried to restore order and snuff out potential rebellions 
with insufficient provincial police and troops. Moreover, changes in British 
administrative personnel brought new rulers at a time of uncertainty and 
insecurity. With the stedfast presence of a handful of experienced officers 
well known by the Southern Sudanese—R. G. C. Brock, R. M. Feilden, 
P. M. Larken, R. C. R. Owen, C. S. Northcote, and C. H. Stigand—the 
distant rumblings of discontent were never permitted to blow up into a 
general uprising. As soon as one district was restored to order, fighting 
seemed to erupt in another, but it was never coordinated or unified against 
British rule. What preserved British administration in the Southern Sudan 
during the First World War was the inherent disunity among the disparate 
peoples of the Southern Sudan. This same disunity permits the Sudan 
government today to maintain its presence amidst similar discontent and 


disorder. 
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CHAPTER VII Men of God 


in the Wilderness 


The only purely spiritual phenomena are 
good intentions, and we all know what 
portion of the universe is paved with 
them. 

William Temple, International 
Missionary Conference, Jerusalem, 1928 


The Christian Heritage in the Southern Sudan 


In 1846 Pope Gregory the Sixteenth created the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Central Africa, which embraced the Southern Sudan, and the Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide prepared to send the first Christian missionaries to the 
Upper Nile. The Catholic Church had been attracted to the Southern Sudan 
by the virgin field which had suddenly been opened in equatorial Africa 
and the apprehension that Islam or even the Protestants might reach the 
inhabitants before Catholicism. The mission was to make no attempt to 
proselytize among the Muslims but to seek converts among the Negroid 
peoples beyond the sudd. Led by a Slovene, Ignaz Knoblecher, a recon- 
naissance party traveled to Gondokoro in 1850, and in the following year 
Angelo Vinco settled there to seek conversions among the Bari. He died 
two years later. Knoblecher and three other priests carried on in the face 
of growing tension between them and the neighboring Bari. At one point 
their position became so untenable that they temporarily withdrew to 
establish the Holy Cross station 150 miles to the north. One after another 
the missioncries died, and, when neither funds nor recruits appeared to 
replace them, first the Holy Cross station and then in 1860 Gondokoro 
itself were abandoned. In 1861 the Franciscans attempted to found a mis- 
sion among the Shilluk, but soon they too withdrew. After 1871 Daniele 
Comboni revived the Holy Cross mission but directed his efforts outside the 
Southern Sudan in the Nuba Mountains. Heroic, devout, feeble, the only 
lasting result of this first Christian effort on the Upper Nile was its memory 
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which stitred renewed Catholic efforts after the collapse of the Muslim 
Mahdist state in 1898.4 

Throughout the Mahdiya, Propaganda Fide had maintained a Sudan 
mission-in-exile under the direction of the Apostolic Vicar, Bishop F. 
Sogaro. In 1895 Bishop Sogaro was succeeded by Bishop Antonio M. 
Roveggio who was as aloof and as much disliked by British officials as 
Sogaro had been sociable and popular. To the Catholics the return of the 
Sudan mission after the reconquest had been assumed; not so to Kitchener. 
Upon his arrival in England a few months after his victory at Karati, 
Kitchener sought to replace the Austrian missionaries with English Cath- 
olics. He failed. Through the intervention of Bishop Roveggio and his 
patron, the Austrian emperor Francis Joseph, the Austrians were permitted 
to return. Kitchener was furious and declared cold war against them. He 
refused to permit them to reoccupy their former site in Khartoum, offering 
them a less suitable, smaller location and paltry compensation. When 
Father Josef Ohrwalder, who had made a dramatic escape from the 
Mahdists in 1893, visited Khartoum in the autumn of 1899 to inspect the 
site, he was only allowed to remain a few days before being packed off to 
Cairo. Bishop Roveggio was treated no less coolly. He had to wait until 
December 1899 before obtaining permission to occupy the new site and 
thereafter was given no encouragement by British officials.” In 1903 Bishop 
Roveggio died and was succeeded by Bishop Franz X. Geyer. A sophisticated 
and flexible man, Geyer steadily regained the confidence of British officials 
and opened the new era in Catholic missionary work in the Southern Sudan 
after the hesitant beginnings over half a century before. 

Protestant interest in the Upper Nile was first aroused in 1878 by Gen- 
eral Gordon. He provided support for a party of the Church Missionary 
Society passing up the Nile to Uganda and urged the Society to establish 
mission stations along the river. His greatest contribution to the Protestant 
missionary movement in the Sudan, however, was his death. Within weeks 
after he had fallen in Khartoum on January 26, 1885, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society met at Exeter Hall and established the Gordon Memorial 
Mission. A fund of £3,000 was subsequently raised to begin work in the 
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Sudan as soon as the Mahdist state was overthrown and British order had 
been re-established. Gordon’s martyrdom, as much as the call of Christ, 
propelled the Church Missionary Society up the Nile. 


It was resolved—(1) That in view of the deep interest taken by the 
whole country in the Soudan, in connection with the lamented death of 
Gen. Gordon, and of the association with that country of the CMS in his 
lifetime, it is desirable, in dependence upon the guidance and blessing 
of God, to undertake a Gordon Memorial Mission to the Soudan, with 
Khartoum if possible as the headquarters. (2) That a Gordon Memorial 
Mission be set on foot for the establishment of such a Mission, with the 
understanding that if the contributions be inadequate for the purpose, 
or the establishment of the Mission in the Soudan be found impracticable 
within two years, it be in the power of the Committee to devote the fund 
towards strengthening its Missions to the Arabs and Africans which are 
nearest to the Soudan. (3) That it appears to the Committee to be desir- 
able in connection with their Memorial, and at the expense of the Fund, 
that a tentative Mission should be sent as soon as possible to Suakin with 
a view to ascertain the prospect of giving effect to the foregoing res- 
olutions.® 


Within the year, Maj. Gen. F. T. Haig was on his way to the Red Sea to 
make a reconnaissance on behalf of the Society. He returned on a second 
trip in 1890—91 and recommended founding a mission at Suakin to prepare 
for forward moves into the interior.t Haig let his evangelical zeal becloud 
his judgment. A mission at Suakin would have remained hopelessly isolated 
and ineffective without the destruction of the Mahdist state. Nothing came 
of his proposal. 

The hopes of the Church Missionary Society to enter the Sudan revived 
with the advance of Kitchener’s armies. In July 1898 F. Baylis, the secre- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, sought to rally evangelical interest 
by announcing that the Parent Committee of the Society was ready to 
accept “offers of service, with this field in view [Egypt and the Sudan], and 
desire that the Group IHI of the Committee should consider whether some 
expedition of a preliminary character might not be sent from the Egypt 
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Mission to Khartoum so soon as the way for such a step is clearly open.”® 
On September 13, ten days after the Mahdist defeat at Karari, the Com- 
mittee instructed Dr. F. J. Harpur of the Church Missionary Society in 
Old Cairo to inquire about sending a mission to the Sudan, and on the 
twenty-ninth Harpur put the request to Lord Cromer. After consulting 
with Kitchener, Cromer refused. The Sudanese were fanatical Muslims, he 
argued, who would strongly object to Christian efforts to convert them, and 
any such reaction would endanger both the government and the mission- 
aries. Kitchener was even more discouraging when he later met with a 
deputation from the Society in London. As an alternative, both men urged 
the Church Missionary Society to begin its work among the non-Muslim 
inhabitants of the Southern Sudan. On December 13, 1898, the General 
Committee agreed, but without enthusiasm, to open a mission at Fashoda. 
It was small consolation for Khartoum, the place where Gordon had died 
and where his death could best be properly commemorated. To the Society 
Fashoda was but a detour on the way to proselytize among the Muslims of 
Khartoum. 

Cromer did his utmost to discourage the Society on the one hand, while 
promising the Sudanese on the other that “there will be no interference 
whatever in your religion.”? The Church Missionary Society remained un- 
deterred. In February 1899 the House of Laymen for the Province of 
Canterbury passed, on a motion of Sir John Kennaway, president of the 
Society, a resolution deprecating the prohibitions against missionaries trav- 
eling to Khartoum. The resolution was followed by a steady barrage of 
petitions and memoranda to the Foreign Office and the British high com- 
missioner in Cairo. The issue was always couched in terms of religious lib- 
erty, on the mistaken assumption that the principles, rights, and liberties 
of Great Britain had been incorporated into the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
that hybrid state “hitherto unknown to the law of Europe.”S 

The missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, did not give up hope of reach- 
ing Khartoum. Kitchener put them off as long as he could, or rather until 
his announcement that the Sudan would be open to foreign traders undercut 
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his prohibitions against the missionaries. In July the Committee expressed 
“regret that the opening of the Soudan to traders in September does not 
involve the removal of the difficulties in the way of a Medical Mission to 
the Mohammedans.”® The Society specifically requested permission to 
select a site for a future medical mission at Khartoum which, they assumed, 
they would one day be allowed to operate. Meanwhile, a permanent mission 
at Fashoda was quietly postponed. In its place a reconnaissance party was 
proposed to proceed to the Southern Sudan, presumably to look for sites, 
but at least to get the missionaries up the Nile. Kitchener capitulated. 
Upon the death of the Khalifa in November 1899 he grudgingly permit- 
ted the missionaries to come, so long as they did not “speak to Moslems on 
religion.” Dr. Harpur and Bishop Llewellyn H. Gwynne arrived at 
Khartoum in time to celebrate Christmas.'? Bishop Roveggio was not far 


behind. 


Cautious Rulers in a Muslim Land 


British rule in the Sudan was founded upon the Anglo-Egyptian Condo- 
minium Agreement of 1899 which invested all civil and military power in 
a governor-general nominated by the British government and appointed 
by the khedive of Egypt. The failure to understand the political uniqueness 
of the position of the governor-general contributed confusion to the already 
ambiguous relations between the missionaries and the government. Cromer 
himself seemed to predict the troubles which missionaries would make for 
the government when he commented on Article 7 of the agreement, con- 
cerning the authority of the governor-general to fix conditions of trade, 
residence, and property of Europeans in the Sudan. “For reasons which I 
have already stated, this right will almost certainly be contested. This is 
unfortunate, but it cannot be helped. We are in possession, and shall be 
able to assert our rights, even although we may not be able to convince 
others of the regularity of our position or the validity of our arguments.” 1? 
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In Egypt Cromer had inherited a missionary presence which had been a 
constant source of irritation. He did not wish a similar annoyance in the 
Muslim Sudan, and he was enthusiastically supported by his British sub- 
ordinates in Cairo and the British government in London. 

The first two governors-general, Lord Kitchener and Sir Reginald Win- 
gate, were members of the Church of England. All their principal sub- 
ordinates were, in turn, members, except Slatin Pasha, the inspector general, 
and Sir Edgar Bernard, the financial secretary, who were Catholics. 


The Anglican Ascendency was utterly devoid of proselytizing zeal and 
emotionally restrained in its religious profession. Almost all its members 
were sons of the British public schools and the inheritors of the attitudes 
prevailing in them. In politics, so far as they had any political views, 
they were imperialists and they believed unquestioningly in Britain’s 
civilizing mission. Their religion more than reflected an imperial outlook; 
it was a religion suited to imperial rulers. In the expression of their faith 
they were moderate Low Churchmen, Evangelicals in a general way; 


a high proportion at the top were Freemasons.1® 


In the Southern Sudan British administrators were even less inclined 
than their colleagues in the North to take an interest in the work of 
Christian missionaries. To them religion meant moral education, not doc- 
trinal theology. Most of them found missionaries a nuisance and an ineffi- 
cient one at that. The British officials were a handful of Christian rulers in 
a vast and populous land. Inexperienced and insecure, they did not take 
kindly to missionaries whose preaching might stir up the people against 
them. Although a devout Christian, Wingate best summed up the attitude 
of the administrators, north and south, when he wrote to his bishop: “I am 
in this country the representative of the King and the Khedive and I am 
responsible for maintaining an even balance over all subjects in the Sudan 
whether Christian or Moslem.” !* Balance, of course, in an overwhelmingly 
Muslim country meant concessions to Christians. 

Wingate’s balance arose out of Cromer’s segregation and suspicions of 
missionaries. He had had enough of Christian missionaries in Egypt and, 
like the Capitulations, was not going to have Christian proselytizing in the 
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Muslim Sudan. Kitchener informed Gwynne with imperious finality in 
January 1900 that he would not permit missionary work in the Northern 
Sudan, particularly since the Egyptians had spread rumors that Britain had 
conquered the country to impose Christianity on Sudanese Muslims. Chris- 
tian missionary activity would simply be the catalyst for another religious 
war which would endanger Britain’s position not only in the Sudan but in 
Egypt as well.!° Both Cromer and Kitchener were firmly supported by 
the British government, and in June Lord Salisbury spoke to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and defined the division of responsibility 
between the secular government and the missionary. He warned that the 
chances of converting Muslims were small, the dangers very great.1® The 
missionary societies were dismayed and indignant. Gwynne’s reaction was 
typical: 


The authorities are right to keep missionaries for a time from certain 
kinds of missionary work such as street preaching and tactless aggressive 
measures. But for Lord Cromer to come down here and promise that no 
missionary work should begin, and for Lord Salisbury to make it his 
business to warn us to keep quiet here is only pandering to a few fanatics 
at Cairo who are just as keen about throwing over British control as 
they are about keeping out Christianity. Lord Cromer knows or ought 
to know that we are on our way to the Pagans. Whatever part he is 
playing in keeping back Christian missions from the Sudan is a part that 
some day Britain will be ashamed of. If they think that British justice 
and natural gifts for colonizing-civilization are of themselves going to 
lift up these Sudanese, they are very much mistaken." 


Numerous British officials had privately pressed Gwynne to urge the 
Church Missionary Society to direct its efforts toward the peoples of the 
Southern Sudan, and in March the deputy governor-general, Col. H. W. 
Jackson, reaffirmed the prohibition against proselytizing in the north, urged 
Gwynne to go south, and above all to “go slowly Gwynne, it will be best 
for all of us.”! Wingate already had enough fanatical Muslims on his 
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hands in the Northern Sudan. He now hoped that he might have a few 
docile Christians in the south. Cromer agreed. If the missionaries had tc 
seek converts, then let it be south of Fashoda. The Catholics did not hesitate. 
After all, their previous efforts in the nineteenth century had been on the 
Upper Nile, and to the consternation of the Protestants a Roman Catholic 
station was opened at Lul on the White Nile among the Shilluk in 1900. 

The Catholics were soon followed up the river by the Presbyterians. 
After Kitchener’s victory at Karari the secretary of the American Presby- 
terian Mission in Egypt, the Rev. J. K. Giffen, applied for permission to 
proselytize in the Sudan. Giffen at first regarded missionary work in the 
Sudan as an extension of the work of the Presbyterians in Egypt, and it 
was only after the government's prohibition of Christian mission work 
in the Northern Sudan that he turned south. With financial support from 
England, he and Dr. Andrew Watson arrived in Omdurman in January 
1900, a few weeks after Gwynne and Bishop Roveggio. Accompanied by 
Dr. H. T. McLaughlin, they made a reconnaissance trip up the Nile where 
they selected a mission site on the Sobat River at Doleib Hill. Delays and 
frustrations followed. Although Giffen had demonstrated his good faith by 
selecting a site at Doleib Hill, British officials were at first as suspicious of 
the Presbyterians as of the Church Missionary Society. While the Catholics 
had, from the first, rushed to the Southern Sudan, loudly disclaiming any 
interest in mission work in the north, neither of the Protestant societies had 
done so. In fact, the Church Missionary Society openly regarded missions 
in the south as but a temporary obstacle to operations in the north. Al- 
though the Presbyterians were more sincere, selecting Doleib Hill with no 
ulterior designs on Omdurman, they did not easily overcome the suspicions 
of “some men in big positions . . . unfriendly to Protestant Missions.” “Just 
when the Roman Catholics were pushing ahead where the Americans had 
been denied,” Cromer granted permission in February 1902 to occupy their 
site on the Sobat, and by the end of March the Presbyterians had landed at 
Doleib Hill. +° 

The Church Missionary Society was less aggressive than either the Amer- 
ican Presbyterians or the Roman Catholics since, despite repeated refusals, 
they stubbornly clung to the false hope that they would eventually be 
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permitted to seek converts among the Muslims. The hope was kept alive 
by the remarkable personality of Bishop Llewellyn H. Gwynne. Gwynne 
was a Welshman with all the uncompromising fervor of a people whose 
traditions run proud and deep. He was devout, and he was athletic. Ordained 
in 1886 he played center forward for Derbyshire and later for Nottingham- 
shire. He arrived in the Sudan ready to preach the gospel with the same 
ardor which had made him the terror of the playing fields. He was soon 
disappointed. Checked by Kitchener, he was ignored by British officials and 
had to content himself with “a few tame Christians” to whom he min- 
istered! 

To keep him out of trouble, in November 1900 Wingate appointed 
Gwynne chaplain in Khartoum to British troops with whom his athletic 
prowess and straightforward manner made him popular. His intelligence 
checked his evangelism and convinced him that his only chance of success 
at Khartoum was to cultivate the important British officials and gradually 
wear down their administrative prejudice against missionaries in a Muslim 
land. He played rugby with the troops, golf with the Sirdar. He joined the 
Khartoum lodge of the Masons, which Wingate regarded as the real bond 
of the British in the Sudan. His unpretentious, simple character conveyed 
an atmosphere of moderation, trust, and common sense. His tactics were 
not without success. Wingate was captivated, particularly when golf scores 
were compared; Lady Wingate was charmed. Gwynne recorded that she 
was “moral but not spiritual; played the organ but was against missionaries. 
She doesn’t know what to make of me.”?! After eighteen months in 
Khartoum, Gwynne was allowed to begin work among the small Coptic 
community there, and he soon opened a school for Coptic girls in which 
Lady Wingate took the greatest interest. It was a rousing success. To 
Gwynne, however, Coptic Christians were not the reason for his presence 
in the Sudan. They were already Christians; they needed no conversion. 
Gwynne continued to pester Wingate in writing and at golf to be allowed 
to proselytize among the Muslims. Wingate could not refuse; he demurred. 
It was for Lord Cromer to decide. 

On January 7, 1903, Cromer arrived at Khartoum from a tour of the 
White Nile during which he had visited the Catholic mission at Lul and the 
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American station at Doleib Hill. He came away impressed with their devo- 
tion and the work they were doing among the Shilluk and the Nuer. En- 
couraged by the Christian start in the Southern Sudan, he observed, “I do 
not think that the time has yet come when mission work should be allowed 
in the Moslem part of the Sudan.”?* Gwynne was crushed and bitterly 
wrote that “it seemed to me ... as if someone had smashed my face in pub- 
lic, only much more than that, it was as if He whom I serve was dishonoured 
at that table.”2# But Gwynne did not give up. On the following day he 
asked for an interview and once more pleaded for permission to begin work. 
When Wingate added his support, even Cromer gave way. He allowed 
Gwynne to establish a Church Missionary Society school in Khartoum open 
to all. “You know Gwynne,” Wingate concluded, “This is a very great 
concession on the part of Lord Cromer.”?* Athletic prowess and personality 
had triumphed where evangelism and theology could not. 

Cromer’s concession did not mean a reversal of policy. Proselytizing was 
still forbidden in the Muslim Sudan, but the demands of the missionaries, 
particularly the Church Missionary Society, pressed Cromer to define his 
missionary policy ever more precisely. A continuous barrage of deprecatory 
articles, editorials, and resolutions appeared from Salisbury Square, and 
although he continually asserted that he would not yield under pressure 
and protest from England, even the imperious Cromer could not long re- 
main immune to the demands of Exeter Hall. He first tried to persuade 
the Society to give up its aspirations in the north and follow the Catholics 
and Presbyterians to the Southern Sudan, “a far more promising field for 
missionary enterprise than those provinces whose population is Moham- 
medan,” and where “the manifest political objections which exist in allow- 
ing mission work in the latter, do not in any degree exist in the former 
case.”5 When his pleas were ignored, Cromer decided on more arbitrary 
action. In his annual Report on the Administration of the Sudan in 1904, 
he outlined a complete missionary policy. Like Gaul, Egypt and the Sudan 
were divided into three parts. Cromer sought to delineate religious practices 
in zones of differing religious composition and social development. The 
first zone embraced Egypt—populated by a Muslim majority, highly edu- 
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cated and in long association with European customs and practices. The 
second zone encompassed the Northern Sudan whose inhabitants were 
Muslims, less educated and in only recent contact with Europeans. More- 
over, “they are singularly liable to fits of religious excitement.”2° The third 
zone was the Southern Sudan whose inhabitants were characterized as 
pagans and who had suffered severely at the hands of Muslim slavers and 
Mahdists in the nineteenth century. 

Each zone was to be separate and to have a different policy to suit its 
particular characteristics. In Egypt full freedom of Christian persuasion was 
permitted within the lawful limits of the public peace. In the Northern 
Sudan the population was still “far too ignorant and uncivilized” to allow 
free missionary enterprise that would only rekindle the flames of fanaticism 
which Wingate was seeking to quench.?* To those (particularly the Church 
Missionary Society) who demanded religious liberty in principle in order 
to proselytize in the Sudan in practice, Cromer pointed out that “those 
restrictions are so far practically unimportant in that a large field of activity, 
which they have as yet, owing to want of funds, been unable to occupy, has 
been opened out to them in the southern portions of the Soudan.”28 The 
populous lands of the south could more than absorb the energies of the 
Church Missionary Society. The Presbyterians and Catholics had already 
begun; why not the Anglicans? 

Cromer had opened the Southern Sudan to Christianity, not from reli- 
gious scruples but for administrative convenience. He expected the mis- 
sionaries to train literate clerks and artisans to staff the bureaucracy with- 
out demands upon the government’s slender resources. To Cromer civil- 
ization meant education, and he urged that “special attention will be paid 
to some simple form of industrial and agricultural instruction. . . . The 
object which the Government has in view is educational. It is for those who 
voluntarily, and at the expense of private Societies or individuals, enter 
this field of work, to adapt the secular and educational policy of the Gov- 
ernment to the needs of their special religious persuasion.”29 Cromer 
wanted the missionaries to educate first and proselytize second. The mission- 
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aries wanted converts first and educated converts second. In their approach 
to mission work in the Southern Sudan, each sought to cheat the other. 
Crometr’s invitation to the Church Missionary Society was accompanied 
by a map in which he specifically reserved a large sphere in the Southern 
Sudan for the work of the Church Missionary Society. The spheres were 
later demarcated in the “Regulations and Conditions under which Mission- 
ary Work is Permitted in the Sudan,” 1905.°° The Society was to have a 


30. Regulations and Conditions under which Missionary Work is permitted in the 
Sudan: 

(1) No Mission station is allowed to be formed North of the roth parallel. 

(2) South of the roth parallel definite spheres of action are allotted as follows: 

British Missionary Societies. As communicated to the Secretary, Church 

Missionary Society, by Lord Cromer on 23rd December, 1904—"It is 

bounded on the North by the Bahr el Ghazal; on the East by a line pro- 

ceeding South from the White Nile, starting at a point about half way 

between where the Nile is joined by the Bahr el Zeraf and where it is 

joined by the Bahr el Jebel, to Ajiung, and thence southwards to Kabaij. 


From Kabaij the line proceeds due East to the Abyssinian frontier, and 
thence follows the frontier to the Uganda border on the sth parallel of 
North Latitude. 


On the South, it is bounded by the Northern border of the Congo Free 
State, the Lado Enclave and the Uganda Province. On the West, by a line 
drawn from Meshra el Rek to a point where the frontiers of the Congo 
Free State, the French Congo and the Bahr el Ghazal meet, near N’doruma.” 


The Austrian Catholic Mission. The left bank of the White Nile South of 
Kodok into the Bahr el Ghazal, their Eastern limit being defined by a line 
drawn from Meshra el Rek to N’doruma’s on the Congo-Nile watershed. 


The American Mission. The valleys of the Sobat and the Zeraf up to the 

Abyssinian frontier. 

Missions are permitted to enter and establish themselves in the Sudan 

under the sole conditions 

(a) That the members place themselves unreservedly under all laws and 
regulations of the Government. 

(b) That each Mission is a separate body under the sole control of its local 
head in the country. 

(c) That these heads and all the members act only with the approval and 
permission of the Governor General of the Sudan and with the con- 
currence of the local authorities of the Government in the Provinces 
or stations in which they may be working. 

(4) Missionary Societies may be permittted to occupy land for the purpose of 
a Missionary Station which will be granted to them on the following terms: 


~~ 


3 


A lease of 80 (eighty) years at a nominal rent of E£1 renewable at the 
option of the leasees at a re-assessed rent and determinable on breach of 
the conditions of the lease or in the event of Government withdrawing the 
authority to carry On missionary work in the particular district concerned. 
The leases in these cases further provide that the user of the land demised 
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missionary monopoly in the valley of the Bahr al-Jabal and all the country 
between the Catholic Mission sphere stretching from the west bank of the 
White Nile into the Bahr al-Ghazal and the Presbyterian sphere in the 
Sobat and Zaraf valleys. No mission stations were permitted north of the 
tenth parallel. 

Although the territorial boundaries of the spheres were later regarded as 
flexible, the territorially defined mission sphere system remained the basis 
of the Sudan government’s missionary policy until the expulsion of Chris- 
tian missionaries in 1964. The sphere system was largely Wingate’s work. 
He hoped to avoid a repetition of the violent religious struggles that had 
divided Uganda so deeply in the early years of the British presence.?? More- 
over, Wingate had been shocked by the feuding between mission repre- 
sentatives during an interview in 1903. Their failure to reach agreement 


convinced him that separate spheres and long distances between rival sta- 


tions were necessary to avoid unnecessary compromising and friction.?? 


In a letter to the high commissioner of Uganda he explained that the pur- 
pose of the sphere system was “to prevent any likelihood of disagreement 
between the various missionary bodies.”* 


shall be limited to the purpose of carrying on the authorized missionary 
work, and the land may not be parted with in any way except with the 
previous consent in writing of the Government. 

(s) Trading is forbidden in any form. Missionaries may possess such trade 
goods as are necessary with which to purchase by exchange articles for their 
own use or with which to pay tribesmen who are labouring for them. 
On occasion of famine, Missionaries, whose stations are never far from a 
Government post, should at once inform the nearest official, who will make 
all necessary arrangements for the supply of grain to the famine district, 
thus obviating any suggestion of trading on the part of the Missions. 


Bartering for personal necessaries only is not included in the prohibition 
of trade, but it must be distinctly understood that this permission does not 
authorise any transaction effected with the object of subsequently selling at 
a profit whatever has been obtained by such a barter. 

(6) Missionaries are not permitted to act as intermediaries between natives and 
the Government. Complaints, etc., requiring action by Government must 
be taken by the complainant direct to the nearest Government post, in the 
ordinary way, and missionaries must avoid any suggestion of being con- 
cerned in such cases. 

31. Sir Ronald Wingate, Wingate of the Sudan (London, 1955), p. 147. 

32. J. W. Robertson civil secretary, to Roger Allen, Africa Department, FO, Dec. 6, 
1952 (Bahr al-Ghazal, 1/4/22). 

33. Wingate to high commissioner of Uganda, Nov. 30, 1905 (CO 536/5/5450, 
and UA 529/1906). 
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Unlike Uganda and other British territories in eastern and central Africa, 
the Sudan government could deal arbitrarily with the missionary societies, 
paying little heed to their demands for religious freedom because the 
Sudan was not bound by the General Act of the Conference of Berlin, 1885. 
According to Article 6 of the Berlin Act, “the free and public exercise of 
all forms of Divine worship .. . and to organize religious Missions belong- 
ing to all creeds shall not be limited or fettered in any way whatsoever” in 
the zone defined by the Act and embracing roughly the basin of the Congo 
and eastern Africa from 5° north latitude to the watershed between the 
Zambezi and the Congo Rivers. Outside of the zone the British authorities 
could segregate rival missionary societies without violating the Act, as did 
Wingate in the Sudan, while the Ugandan authorities were forced to em- 
ploy intrigue and strategem to reduce competition among the mission- 
aries.** Wingate reasoned that relations between the missionary societies 
and the government would be mutually beneficial if the government was 
not forced to act as a referee among squabbling missionaries. In the past 
Caesar and Christ had cooperated, and Wingate did not see why they could 
not cooperate in the future. Missionaries would be allowed to proselytize 
among the Southern Sudanese so long as they obeyed the laws and regula- 
tions of the government at Khartoum and remained as far away from one 
another as possible. 

Although they abided by the regulations of the Sudan government, the 
Catholics refused to accept the sphere system in principle. They resented 
Caesar’s interference in religious matters and repeatedly pressed to have 
the system abolished. No secular authority should be permitted to restrict 
the spread of Catholicism, and to do so was morally unjustifiable and ille- 
gitimate. The Church Missionary Society agreed. No secular body could 
arbitrarily limit the spread of Christ’s universal message, but in practice the 
Protestants found the system to their advantage in competition with the 
wealthier, more numerous, and consequently more aggressive Roman 
Catholic mission. In the beginning, however, principle gave way to com- 
mon sense. The Southern Sudan was a vast land, its people many. Each 
society would have much to do before coming into competition with 
another. 


34. George Wilson, high commissioner, to Lord Elgin, Jan. 22, 1906; and Raymond 
Allen to chief secretary, Apr. 13, 1910 (UA 529/1906). 
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The First in the Field 


The Roman Catholics were first in the field, followed closely but less ex- 
pansively by the American Presbyterians. The first Catholic mission had 
been opened at Lul in Shilluk country in 1900, but the missionary drive 
momentarily stalled while Bishop A. M. Roveggio squabbled with all and 
sundry in Khartoum, and Cromer and W ingate evolved a missionary policy 
in Cairo. The death of Roveggio and the arrival of Bishop F. X. Geyer im- 
proved relations between the Catholic missionaries and the government. 
Where Roveggio had irritated official feelings Geyer smoothed bureau- 
cratic sensibilities. Moreover, Geyer was supported by greater resources 
than Roveggio had possessed and was more inclined to get on with the 
task of exploring for mission sites in the Southern Sudan than dallying in 
the antechambers of the Palace at Khartoum. On February 15, 1904, 
Bishop Geyer arrived at Wau to establish nearby the first of eight mission 
stations subsequently founded by him during the next eight years in the 
Upper Nile. In fact, the suggestion of a mission station in the Bahr al- 
Ghazal originally came in 1903 from Capt. L. O. F. Stack. Upon his return 
from leading the Shambe Field Force against the Agar Dinka, he broached 
the idea in a conversation with Father Banholzer who was acting as the 
Administrator Apostolic of the Catholic Vicariate of Central Africa until 
the arrival of Bishop Geyer.®° 

After a preliminary reconnaissance and official approval, Geyer decided 
to build the first mission thirty-five miles northwest of Wau at Kayango, 
named after the famous Golo chief who had settled there over a decade 
before. On March 13 Geyer dedicated a cross and the station to St. Xavier 
and left two priests and two brothers to begin.*® Next he was off to the 
southeast. His choice for the second station was Mbili among the Jur, 
eighteen miles southeast of Wau on the road to Tonj and near the village 
of Dud Akor, one of the great Jur chiefs.°* On Easter Sunday 1904 the 
station was dedicated to Petrus Claver. Geyer had purposely established 
both stations among “unspoiled” Africans outside of Wau, which he re- 
garded as a hotbed of Islam with its Muslim troops and traders. 

35. Mgr. A. Vignato, “The History of Our Missions, Kayango,” The Messenger 
May 1934, P. 3. 

36. F. X. Geyer, Durch Sand, Sumpf und Wald, p. 118. 


37. Ibid., p. 138; and Fr. L. Bernhardt, “The History of Our Missions, Mbili,” The 
Messenger, Nov. 1934, p. 27. 
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In the autumn Bishop Geyer was back in the Southern Sudan, visiting 
Kayango where the chief had to be ordered by the governor himself to 
send his children to the mission school, and then he returned to the Shilluk 
country to found a third station at Attigo. In December two priests and a 
brother took a barge south from Khartoum to set up a cross and a tem- 
porary shelter of the Mater Dolorosa Mission at Attigo.®8 

Geyer’s energy was inexhaustible. In February 1905 he was back at 
Wau, this time to struggle more directly with the devil. The year before, 
Governor Boulnois, in a fit of enthusiasm, had established a school to train 
craftsmen—carpenters, bricklayers, and masons. Although intended to take 
all comers, the school in fact was soon dominated by the children from the 
Northern Sudanese garrison at Wau, and became a breeding ground for 
Islam. When government funds were requested to support the school, 
Wingate became alarmed and directed Geyer to take over this training 
center, to combat Islam, and to teach English, Christianity, and manual 
skill at no cost to the government. Geyer could not refuse such a challenge. 
He made preparations to establish a mission at Wau but was hampered by 
numerous delays and frustrations. Governor Boulnois was preoccupied with 
the Yambio patrol and then his death further prolonged a transfer. Geyer 
occupied the months by trekking through the western Bahr al-Ghazal and 
visiting Khartoum. He did not return to Wau until December 1905, when 
he finally assumed the supervision of the government workshop and school 
for which the government paid E£12 a month for maintenance and up- 
keep” 

In 1904 Geyer had wanted to accompany British forces into the Zande 
country, but his request had been refused because of the unsettled country- 
side. By 1906 Zandeland had been secured, and Geyer was marching south 
from Wau. He reached Tambura where, with official encouragement, he 
hoped to open a station before the year was out. 

The African reaction to the Catholic missionaries ranged from complete 
indifference to outright hostility. Among the Shilluk, the reth was openly 
antagonistic to the missionaries at Lul and castigated those who attended 
the mission school. Time and again the missionaries among the Shilluk 
appealed for government intervention on their behalf for, having no means 


38. Ibid., pp. 174, 187-88. 
39. Ibid., pp. 189-246; and Wingate to Boulnois, Nov. 21, 1904 (WP 103/7); and 
Geyer to Wingate, May 3, 1906 (Correspondence Bahr el Ghazal 1905-15, AVK 10). 
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to intimidate the Shilluk, they depended increasingly “on the moral sup- 
port of the government.” As Father Banholzer put it. “Savage people have 
a very great respect towards the Government, and all being of more or 
less servile character they do little or nothing without the chiefs and the 
chiefs nothing or little without the government.”*° Not surprisingly, the 
missionaries pressed their own choice when a new reth was to be selected 
in 1917, despite the fact that the missionary favorite, Shoti wad Ajang, was 
in direct competition with the government's candidate, Fafiti wad Yor. 
Clearly, the administration could not tolerate such meddling, which Bishop 
Geyer was hard pressed to explain away, and the missionary was repfi- 
manded.*! Although relations between the missionaries and the Shilluk 
gradually improved, hostility did not disappear and in December 1919 the 
Shilluk at Agot actually attacked the mission station and drove off its 
members. 

The Catholic missionaries attributed Shilluk resistance to the fact that 
they were a “wilder” people than the inhabitants of the Bahr al-Ghazal, an 
argument employed by the missionaries to enlist the support of the govern- 
ment for “civilizing” them, but the peoples of the Bahr al-Ghazal evinced 
little more interest than the Shilluk. In 1909 the Cleveland mission station 
near Mbili, which had been abandoned in 1907 upon the death of the lone 
missionary, was destroyed by an arsonist.4 At Kayango the chief consis- 
tently opposed the mission despite the intervention of the governor on 
behalf of the missionaries, and it was widely suspected that he induced his 
followers to murder one of their converts.** Certainly, the accomplish- 
ments of the Catholic missionaries were discouragingly few, particularly 
when weighed against the great cost in men and money. In thirteen months 
the Catholic Mission alone lost five missionaries, while the number of 


40. Father Banholzer to Geyer, enclosed in Geyer to Wingate, Apr. 4, 1912 (Corre- 
spondence Missioni Upper Nile Providence, Lul, 1902—32, AVK 5). 

41. Geyer to Stack, Mar. 7, and Stack to Geyer, Mar. 22, 1917 (Correspondence 
Missioni Upper Nile Providence, AVK 5). The claim of Shoti wad Ajang was com- 
promised by the fact that his father had never been a legitimate reth, having usurped 
the position when the British governor imprisoned the real reth, Kwadker. 

42. Geyer to Wingate, Mar. 1, 1909 (Correspondence Bahr el Ghazal, 1905-15, 
AVK 10). 

43. Father Bertola to inspector, Wau, Nov. 1, 1911 (Correspondence Bahl el Ghazal, 
1905-21, AVK 11). 
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pupils at the mission schools, from which came converts to Christianity, 
was pathetically small.*# 

While Bishop Geyer was dashing hither and yon throughout the Bahr 
al-Ghazal, and his missionaries were dying at their stations, the American 
Presbyterians were quietly consolidating themselves on the Sobat. The 
first party of four missionaries reached Doleib Hill on March 28, 1902. 
They were sober, pious men, readier to concentrate their efforts on a small 
scale than to attempt to embrace, like the Catholics, as much real estate and 
as many people as possible. Although few in number they provided more 
services for the Africans than the Catholics did, particularly excellent 
medical treatment. It was frequently slow and frustrating work, but in the 
first nine months over eight hundred patients were treated by Dr. H. T. 
McLaughlin. The numbers steadily increased.t In December 1907 a sec- 
ond doctor arrived at Doleib Hill, enabling the Presbyterians to carry their 
medical work beyond the station. Suspicion and ignorance prevented effec- 
tive work during their trips up the Sobat and Pibor rivers, but around 
Doleib Hill confidence in their medical work overcame initial hostility. In 
March 1908 there were nineteen Nuer patients at the mud-brick hospital, 
while ever-increasing numbers flocked to the outpatient clinic. In 1911 a 
cement-block hospital was constructed. With little display, moderate evan- 
gelism, and the magic of modern medicine, the Presbyterian mission soon 
became, in the opinion of British officials, an example to both Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics. 


The Church Missionary Society Follows 


Pushed by British officials and embarrassed by the initiative of Catholics 
and Presbyterians, the Committee of the Church Missionary Society re- 
solved on January 17, 1905, “that Lord Cromer be informed of the terms 
of the Public Appeal . . . and that he be assured of the Committee’s earnest 
purpose to plant an effective Mission, so soon as they are able, in the region 
he has indicated.”*® Gwynne had already made several trips up the Nile to 


44. Vicariate Correspondence, 1903-25, AVK, 1. The number of pupils in rors: 
Lul, 18; Attico, 8; Wau, 24; Kayango, 23. 

45. Shields, Behind the Garden of Allah, pp. 130-32. 

46. “Selections from Proceedings of Committee,” CMI, 56 (1905): 237. 
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investigate possible mission sites and had stayed with the Presbyterians at 
Doleib Hill for nearly two months. He had constantly asked for reinforce- 
ments to open a mission in the Southern Sudan, but when they were finally 
forthcoming, Gwynne was not to lead them. 

Wingate had long sought to separate the head of the Anglican Church in 
the Sudan from any missionary society. In fact he wanted the Church, 
conservative and sensible, to influence if not control the Anglican mission- 
aries who were frequently tactless and troublesome. The appointment of 
Gwynne as archdeacon of the Sudan in 1905 and bishop in Khartoum in 
1908 was a “triumph for Wingate’s influence.”*7 As an archdeacon, 
Gwynne could appreciate the government's religious policy when as a mis- 
sionary he could not. This did not mean that since his elevation in the 
church he condoned what appeared to him the religious indifference of 
British officials; he just got used to it. “Gwynne,” wrote Wingate, “was 
anxious to play the game but occasionally allowed his missionary instincts 
to get the better of his judgment.”*5 He sent the archdeacon off to the south 
with good wishes and a good warning: “I wish you all success in your jour- 
ney, but please do not forget that you are the archdeacon of the Sudan and 
not the director of missionary enterprise in the Aliab country.”*° On Jan- 
uary 18, 1906, Gwynne at the head of a party of six missionaries landed 
at Bor. 

Between 1906 and 1918 the challenges to the work of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the Southern Sudan were many and varied. The response 
invariably reflected the financial and human strength of the Society itself; 
the efforts of the Society in the Southern Sudan were weak because the 
resources of the Society were inadequate to fill the expanding mission field 
in the world in general and the Southern Sudan in particular. Thus, every 
challenge became a crisis not only on the Upper Nile but at Salisbury 
Square as well. 

Throughout this whole period the Church Missionary Society faced 
financial difficulties. Ever since 1893, when the Society experienced its first 
deficit, the debt not only recurred with wearisome monotony but expanded 
with alarming regularity. Special appeals momentarily checked its growth 


47. Hill, “Government and Christian Missions,” p. 126. 
48. Ibid., p. 119. 
49. Wingate to Gwynne, Apr. 6, 1907 (WP 280/4). 
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but did not root out indebtedness. By 1899 the initial deficit of £3,713 had 
increased to £30,1000. The Centenary Appeal in 1899/1900 wiped out 
that debt, but in 1901 the Society incurred a deficit of £42,882 which rose 
steadily during the succeeding years.°° In 1906, the very year in which the 
Society began work in the Southern Sudan, no new missionaries could be 
sent out unless special contributions were given for outfit, passage, and a 
year and a half maintenance. By 1913 the crisis had come. The Society had 
then a deficit of £74,000 with a capital fund debt of an additional £30,000, 
and growing discontent among its contributors. In May 1913 a special 
meeting was convened at Swanwick to discuss the gloomy financial reports. 
The members reacted positively and strongly. A campaign was mounted 
for a thousand £100 gifts which soon cleared off the debt, and the balance 
was used to assist the general fund to provide houses, schools, and chapels 
abroad.°? 

The Swanwick conference did more than restore financial solvency. It 
revitalized the Society and regenerated enthusiasm for Anglican missions. 
Hitherto, the Church Missionary Society had been unable to find enough 
missionaries even if it could have supported them. In 1899 it required 140 
clergymen and only twelve were available.°” The shortage continued, and 
the demand for missionaries increased more rapidly than the supply. The 
Society’s unfavorable financial position from 1906 to 1913 obviously con- 
tributed to the decline in the number of recruits, for prospective candidates 
could not be certain that the Society could support them. The Swanwick 
conference did much to restore lost confidence, however, and the number 
of applications hesitantly increased before the outbreak of the First World 
War. During the war the Society could do little more than maintain the 
work already begun. In the Southern Sudan this holding operation was 
particularly untimely. Circumscribed in their beginnings by lack of funds 
and personnel, the Southern Sudan mission would undoubtedly have bene- 
fited directly from the Society’s resurgence following the Swanwick confer- 
ence had not the war checked plans for expansion on the Upper Nile. 
When the war was over, so too was the great Victorian missionary move- 
ment. 

50. Stock, Church Missionary Society, 4: 477. 

51. Ibid., p. 484. 
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The Society in the Wilderness 


In July 1905, Wingate, Gwynne, and the officers of the Church Missionary 
Society gathered at Salisbury Square to discuss the forthcoming mission to 
the Southern Sudan. Wingate played on religious rivalries by pointing out 
the success of the Catholics and Presbyterians and emphasized the need for 
secular education in agriculture and manual training before religious in- 
struction and evangelizing. He suggested that the Society establish a station 
at Mongalla or Bor, and that the Mission purchase a boat on which to live 
until permanent facilities were constructed on shore.” The party did in 
fact follow much of this plan. They arrived in Khartoum, bought a gyassa, 
and were towed through the sudd by a government steamer. By the first 
week in January 1906 they had reached Mongalla where they were greeted 
by Dr. Albert Cook, a veteran missionary from Uganda and the only mem- 
ber of the party who had worked among Africans.°# 

At Mongalla the missionaries were told to go to Bor. Captain Logan, 
commandant of the Sudanese troops, and Angus Cameron, the governor, 
were not happy to see them and frankly told the missionaries that they 
were unwelcome at Mongalla.®® Malek, a Dinka village nine miles south 
of Bor, was suggested, and on January 18 the party was towed ninety miles 
down river to the site. On January 30, the missionaries gathered at a 
solemn official ceremony to inaugurate the Gordon Memorial Sudan Mis- 
sion. Gwynne volunteered to represent the missionaries at Khartoum and 
then returned to his official duties in the north.5 He was followed a few 
months later by the Reverend A. Cook who returned to his station in 
Uganda. By the end of January a garden had been cleared, huts built, and 
the party was ready to spread the word of God. They at once began to study 
the Dinka language and to wander into the interior to acquaint themselves 
with the country and the Dinka who inhabited it. 

The exciting days of beginning were soon over. Malek and the tem- 


53. Minutes of meeting, July 14, 1905 (CMSA, G3, S/o1, 1912). 

54. The party consisted of Gwynne, Cook, Rev. F. B. Hadow, Rev. A. Shaw, Dr. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. J. Comely, and Mr. R. C. J. S. Wilmot. 

55. Dr. A. Cook to F. Baylis, secretary of the Church Missionary Society, Dec. 23, 
1905 (CMSA, G3, S/or, 1906). 

n Gwynne’s minutes of meeting at Bor Station, Jan. 30, 1906 (CMSA, G3, S/or, 
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porary inland station were soon found to be unhealthy. No converts were 
made, and the discouraging results brought a resolution to remove the 
mission to Uganda. Wingate soon put an end to this idea by passing on 
the information to Salisbury Square that the Catholics were ready and 
waiting to take over any areas abandoned by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety.” Gwynne rushed south to investigate, and he began to perceive 
that perhaps the mission was ill conceived and inappropriately staffed. 
First, there were few Dinka near Bor, which surprised and discouraged 
several in the group who had come out to the Sudan from populous 
working-class parishes. Moreover, Comely and Wilmot, the technical and 
agricultural experts, were simply lost in the country and neither possessed 
the imagination or the enterprise to adapt the products of the country and 
the ways of the people to their project. They made no attempt to demon- 
strate to the Dinka what good Christians could do. Moreover, the Dinka 
were certain of the superiority of their own way of living and remained un- 
convinced by verbal appeals to the contrary. Rather than develop a model 
farm or use local materials for shelter or grow cotton for cloth or study 
local plants and products, the missionaries wandered from one village to 
another talking and preaching. The Dinka were not impressed and neither 
were the British administrators. The district commissioner at Bor, A. W. 
Jennings-Bramly, pathetically recorded that “although the missionaries 
have been here a year, not a Dinka in Bor has been taught how to screw 
or unscrew a cap.”°* Despite these failures, however, Gwynne urged the 
missionaries to continue their efforts in a better directed and controlled 
program.°® Meanwhile, the missionaries themselves departed. In April 
Wilmot returned home because of ill health. He was followed in the 
autumn by Hadow and Comely, which reduced the staff to two men who 
clung tenaciously to their Christian outpost on the Upper Nile. They too 
were soon defeated. 

In March 1908 Dr. Lloyd retired to Khartoum too ill to carry on his 
medical work. The mission was left in the hands of only one missionary, 
the redoubtable Mr. Shaw. He too was shortly recalled on furlough, and 
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the mission closed. Wingate was furious. Despite his personal encourage- 
ment and support, the Anglican missionaries had failed at Malek. Humili- 
ated, Gwynne had to ask Wingate if he would “arrange for police to guard 
mission buildings and make the local chiefs responsible for the loss of any 
cattle or goats?” He had to admit that “this is a disgrace.”°° 

Dissension between Gwynne and the missionaries had contributed to this 
failure as much as their ignorance, inexperience, and the climate. From the 
beginning Gwynne had wanted to spread out into the interior in decen- 
tralized, autonomous missionary units. Dr. Cook disagreed. He deprecated 
“any extensions until a year’s experience had been gained in the two stations 
we have.”°! The governor at Mongalla independently suggested a strategy 
not dissimilar to Cook’s. Gwynne remained unmoved, demanding to know 
why the missionaries could not start inland before a regular station had 
been established on the Nile.6? A compromise was ultimately arrived at 
whereby the missionaries would do both—construct a river station and also 
one in the interior—but the acrimonious bickering compromised relations 
between Gwynne and the missionaries and created an atmosphere of bad 
feeling and suspicion that remained long after the incident had been for- 
gotten. Gwynne, of course, had an unenviable position. The missionaries 
felt that in trying to play both sides he was “not giving a true picture of 
the Sirdar’s wishes,” while at the same time watering down missionary 
complaints to placate the governor-general.®* For his part, Gwynne 
thought the antagonism between the Society and the government had de- 
veloped because the missionaries had been dealing directly with British 
officials and not employing him as a mediator. To Gwynne, the only solu- 
tion was that orders for the missionaries should come from London, since 
“we don’t have the discipline of the Roman Catholics nor the experience 
of the Americans.”®* The missionaries at Malek could not have disagreed 
more. They demanded independent powers. The dispute was never com- 
pletely resolved, and it seriously compromised the Society’s work on the 
Upper Nile. 

On October 28, 1908, Shaw returned with William H. Scanwell to 
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reopen Malek station.” Shaw was worth all those who had come with 
him. A difficult man, he sought to build up a modest but meaningful mis- 
sionary effort, and when Gwynne visited Malek in 1909, he was so im- 
pressed by the improvement that he called for expansion into the Twi 
Dinka country to the north and the Lado Enclave to the south. He sent out 
a plea for more recruits, if only “to hold our own.”®® Unfortunately, only 
£477 had been raised in 1909 to carry on the work of the Gordon Memorial 
Sudan Mission, and in January 1910 Shaw reported that the “budget at 
Malek has been cut so as to cripple the station. .. . Is the Committee giving 
up?”®" Despite the dreary financial picture, no Protestant mission could 
turn from the challenge which Shaw put to the Society: “Leopold has died 
and the Lado Enclave is now open to missionaries. The Roman Catholics 
are after it.”6° 


A Spirit of Competition 


The Church Missionary Society was eager for the Enclave. For five years 
they had worked among the Dinka at Malek with no converts, no students, 
and no sympathy. Shaw was convinced the “Christianizing among the 
Dinka must be done by Dinka missionaries.”®® In the Enclave, how- 
ever, lived peaceful farmers whose resiliency in relation to alien cul- 
tures had been eroded by the violence of the nineteenth century and the ex- 
perience of Congolese control. Although the Belgians had neither intro- 
duced missionaries nor made any attempt at conversion, they had followed 
Christian practices and had observed Sundays, holy days, and in general 
had lived European, Christian lives. 

As early as December 1907 Wingate had privately indicated to the 
Rev. F. B. Hadow and Dr. Cook that the Enclave would probably be in- 
cluded in the sphere of the Church Missionary Society. Unfortunately, the 
failure at Malek and the closing of the station in the summer of 1908 had 
raised serious questions as to whether the Society could carry out mission 
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work in the Enclave. Its very failure, however, had spurred the missionaries 
to seek other fields, hoping for greater success. Gwynne employed all his 
powers of persuasion to smooth over the fiasco at Malek, blaming “posi- 
tion, climate, and population.”7° The Enclave had great appeal to Shaw 
after his depressing experience at Malek. The climate was more salubrious 
and the inhabitants “bright, intelligent, energetic people superior in every 
way ... keen on being as civilized as possible.”71 In May Gwynne urged 
the Parent Committee to take on the Enclave, to stem the rising tide of 
Islam if not to forestall the Catholics.7? Faced with serious financial diff- 
culties and few new recruits, the Committee was less enthusiastic and would 
probably have given up altogether had not British officials, particularly 
Wingate, pressed the Society to accept the call to Lado. 

Wingate’s encouragement was not solely the result of his personal re- 
gard for Gwynne and his preference for Anglican Protestants. When ac- 
tually faced with the task of taking over the Enclave, he found that he 
needed the Society’s missionaries as much as they needed him. 


It is needless for me to repeat what you know so well, namely, that for 
one Christian officer or Official who goes into the southern districts 
there are hundreds of Moslems each one of whom is, by the very nature 
of his religion, an embryonic missionary; moreover, the Moslem re- 
ligion appeals to the Blacks very much more than the Christian religion 
can. If, therefore, we are to succeed in Christianizing these Southern 
tribes it can only be done by very much greater missionary activity than 
exists at present and I am perfectly willing to do anything I can to en- 
courage and facilitate such missionary work.*® 


Wingate wanted to build up a Christian, African population in the 
Southern Sudan as a counterweight to the Muslim population of the north, 
a bulwark against the spread of Islam into equatorial Africa. Security as 
much as religious predilection shaped Wingate’s missionary decisions. 

By January 1911 Shaw reported to the Parent Committee that Wingate 
had officially granted permission to enter the Enclave. The Parent Com- 
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mittee appealed at once to other Protestant groups to take up the work 
which their own resources could not carry out. Throughout 1911 a pro- 
posal was discussed among various Protestant missionary societies to set 
up a united Protestant Missionary Society to help finance and recruit for 
the Church Missionary Society in the Sudan. Unhappily, the man to lead 
this organization was the anti-Muslim evangelist, the Rev. H. Karl W. 
Kumm, who had traveled overland from Nigeria to the Nile in 1910. The 
thought of this rabid enemy of Islam preaching in the Sudan terrified 
British officials. Slatin Pasha in his quaint English described him as “phan- 
tastical.”7* He even alienated the tolerant Gwynne. The ecumenical effort 
thus failed, and the Church Missionary Society turned to missionary sup- 
porters in Canada and Australia for funds and staff. The assistance came 
none too soon, for Wingate had told Shaw in January that the Catholics 
claimed the area and could only be put off if the Church Missionary So- 
ciety occupied the Enclave at once.?° By October Gwynne was thoroughly 
frightened that he might lose the Enclave. “It is no cry of Wolf! Wolf! 
when I say that the Roman Catholics have made a solemn appeal and pro- 
test to the Government asking for Meridi, Templara [Tambura], and 
Rikita in the Enclave if we cannot take up the work this winter.”*® 

On the evening of November 10, 1911, a summit meeting was held at 
the palace in Khartoum, attended by Wingate, Gwynne, Geyer, and the 
civil secretary, P. R. Phipps. Bishop Geyer reminded the others that when 
the Southern Sudan was divided into three spheres the Enclave was not 
included. In 1906 the Catholic mission had requested permission from the 
Congo Free State to begin missionary work in the Enclave, as much to 
forestall possible advances by the French Catholics in Uganda as to cir- 
cumvent the Church Missionary Society in the Sudan. Their application 
was approved in February, and during his visit to Kiro and Rajjaf in 1910 
he had been encouraged by British officials to establish mission stations 
there.” Geyer was stretching the truth. Governor Owen later reported to 
Phipps that his officials had denied asking Geyer to establish a mission in 
the Enclave and in fact discouraged him from doing so. As for the bishop's 
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claim to have conducted communion, confession, baptism, and confirma- 
tion, he said that the latter two sacraments had consisted merely of “giving 
brass medals of the Virgin Mary to forty or fifty women.” After the bishop 
had departed, these were worn by children “not around their necks but 
considerably lower down below the waist.”7* 

Nevertheless, Geyer reminded Wingate that in 1906 he had given him 
“a verbal undertaking that the claims of his Society would be duly con- 
sidered when the Lado Enclave reverted to the Sudan Government.” He 
insisted that either Catholic rights in the Enclave be recognized or Zande- 
land, currently included in the sphere of the Church Missionary Society, 
be given to the Catholics as compensation. Geyer pointed out that, while 
the Church Missionary Society had no one in the Bahr al-Ghazal to begin 
work in the Enclave or among the Azande, he could send ten men the fol- 
lowing day. In fact, Geyer had been encouraged to open a mission station 
among the Azande by the governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal himself, Lt. Col. 
R. M. Feilden, as early as May 1911, but since only a small number of 
Azande lived in the Catholic sphere, Geyer wanted a rectification of the 
boundaries in order to embrace more Azande.®° Feilden certainly had no 
objections and Wingate was favorably disposed to accommodate the 
Bishop. Gwynne, however, was adamantly opposed, so at that time 
Geyer revived Catholic claims to the Lado Enclave in order to force the 
hand of the Church Missionary Society.*? 

Although Wingate had promised Gwynne that he would not turn 
Zandeland over to the Catholics until the Society had failed to occupy it, 
he could not put them off forever.5? Fortunately, he did not have long to 
wait. The Catholic threat stirred Salisbury Square as the Muslim advance 
had not. At the end of January 1912 Wingate informed Bishop Geyer that 
the Church Missionary Society would occupy the Azande districts and 
therefore the Catholic request to enter the region was refused. Geyer 
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countered by pressing his rights in the Enclave acquired from the Congo 
Free State. Wingate capitulated and offered Geyer the southern Enclave.** 
Gwynne was furious. Having been encouraged by Wingate to enter the 
Enclave, he now regarded himself as “quite betrayed” by the government.*° 
In fact Wingate had no alternative, for the southern Enclave fell within 
the zone in which religious freedom was guaranteed by the Berlin Act. 
The Catholics had as much right to proselytize in the southern Enclave as 
the Protestants or any other religious denomination, but Wingate dis- 
ingenuously tried to make his approval appear to be a great concession on 
his part so that the Catholic sphere in the southern Enclave “may be con- 
tiguous with your [Catholic] sphere in Uganda.’5® Geyer was not to be 
fooled by this transparent excuse. He politely pointed out to Wingate that 
there were no spheres in Uganda and mission work in the southern En- 
clave would be part of an independent mission separated from the Catholic 
sphere in the Sudan. In order to have continuous spheres he argued that 
the Church Missionary Society should have the whole of the Enclave while 
the Catholics would be given the Azande.*? In the end the Catholics were 
checked in the southern Enclave only by the sleeping sickness. The dis- 
covery of this disease in epidemic proportions at Yet, Kajo Kaji, and 
Nimule temporarily closed the Enclave to all missionaries, and the struggle 
for control shifted to the Zande country. 

Geyer had first assessed the missionary prospects among the Azande 
during his visit in 1906. Populous, well-organized, subservient, the Azande 
seemed, to him and others who followed, the most receptive to Christianity 
and among the least influenced by Islam of all the Southern Sudanese.** 
In December 1911 Geyer had sent one of his missionaries to reconnoiter 
the Azande districts, and after receiving his enthusiastic report, the Bishop 
applied in April 1912 for permission to begin work in the Rikita and 
Yambio districts. The Catholics had trained an Azande who spoke English, 
Father Bertola had explored the country, and the British inspector had no 
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objections to the presence of Catholic missionaries. With a generosity as 
disingenuous as Wingate’s, Bishop Geyer offered the Church Missionary 
Society Catholic rights to the southern Enclave. Wingate thought this an 
admirable exchange. He much preferred to see the Catholics in Zande- 
land, for the Church Missionary Society did not have “the means nor the 
organization to be anything like as useful to the Government as the Roman 
Catholics are.”8® In return for the Azande the Church Missionary Society 
would have the Nile, all the way to Uganda, and the spheres would be 
kept whole. Baylis in London was inclined to agree. Gwynne did not. “We 
ought not to let the Azande go . . . they are the most intelligent and most- 
likely natives to accept and propogate the Christian faith in this part of 
Africa . . . they are the only people we can describe as eager for Chris- 
tianity.”®° Gwynne carried the day. On the one hand the Society did not 
wish to tamper with the territorial sanctity of the spheres. On the other 
Wingate supported the Society’s position.®! In return he had successfully 
forced the Church Missionary Society to action, for the Rev. A. Shaw rushed 
to occupy Rikita in the winter of 1912. Gwynne was triumphant; he had 
once again forestalled the Catholics. Bishop Geyer had temporarily lost the 
Azande, but he was not prepared to concede the struggle to the many devils 
against him. 

The boundary adjustments with Uganda in 1914 required a modification 
of the sphere system in order to conform to the terms of the Berlin Act. The 
Catholics had long been interested in the territory east of the Nile which 
the Sudan received from Uganda. As early as 1902 Bishop Roveggio had 
requested permission to establish a mission station at Gondokoro, but his 
application had been denied because the country was unsettled and food 
was scarce.?? In 1905 Bishop Geyer renewed the application on the 
grounds that conditions were more favorable and that a colony of Catholic 
Baganda had emigrated from the White Fathers Mission on Lake Albert 
into the valley of the Nile where they had appealed for religious guid- 
ance.®® The British authorities in Uganda were in a dilemma. They did not 
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adequately administer the territory between Gondokoro and Nimule and 
below that the Church Missionary Society had already established sta- 
tions.®* They had enough religious rivalry in Uganda without inviting fur- 
ther competition. Moreover, Geyer did not really know where the Baganda 
Catholics were in the Upper Nile. In reality Geyer’s request was prompted 
more by the internal politics of the Catholic missionary societies than any 
fervent desire to enlarge his mission sphere. In.1905 the French White 
Fathers Mission in Uganda had asked Propaganda Fide for permission to 
proselytize along the east bank of the Nile and the Lado Enclave. If they 
received permission to settle in the Enclave, a new mission of French White 
Fathers would, upon the reversion of the Enclave to the Sudan, be rivals 
within the Sudan to the Austrian Catholics.°° Geyer strongly disliked the 
French and was determined to stop them.? The Ugandan authorities did 
Geyer’s work for him. Under diplomatic pressure from Austria, the “pro- 
tecting power” of the Vicariate Apostolic of Central Africa, the British 
authorities gave way and permitted the Austrian Catholics to work below 
Nimule but not between Nimule and Gondokoro where conditions were 
still conveniently too “unsettled” to permit mission stations.®” Despite dis- 
approval and discouragement by the British officials in Uganda by 1913, 
the Catholics had established mission stations at Omach, Gulu, and Pokaro 
at Nimule and had a long record of disagreements with uncooperative 
British administrators and difficulties with their Protestant rivals. And they 
never forgot Gondokoro where Knoblecher had first established a Catholic 
mission on the Upper Nile and where the first mission martyrs lay buried. 
In December 1912 Father Albino Colombaroli requested permission to 
establish a mission station at Gondokoro. Apparently the Catholic mission 
had “gotten wind that a cession of territories is contemplated and they wish 
to make good their claim to Gondokoro, and thus forestall the C.M.S. 
should the latter apply to the Sudan Government for an extension of their 
sphere of influence to the South, so as to coincide with the proposed new 
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boundary with Uganda.”®* The request was denied, but both the Church 
Missionary Society and the Catholics urged the Sudan government to grant 
them exclusive rights in the territory east of the Nile to be received from 
Uganda. Wingate settled the matter simply by continuing Ugauda’s policy 
of open spheres.®® He had little choice, since the territory fell within the 
zone of religious freedom defined by the Berlin Act. The region was free 
for any to enter, as long as they acquired the government's approval before 
establishing stations. Although the region was open to free competition, 
Wingate hoped that in fact the Catholics and the Protestant missionaries 
would remain apart, the Church Missionary Society absorbing the limited 
resources of the latter in the Enclave and among the Azande, and the 
Catholics employing their men and money to dominate the open sphere 
east of the Nile. 

Although the Catholics commanded the overwhelming influence in the 
region, they always regarded the Protestant presence as a threat, frequently 
accusing them of luring away Catholic converts.?°° Since the Catholics did 
not charge tuition to teach children, they usually found that the chiefs sent 
their younger children to them, saving their money to pay the modest 
school fees requested by the Protestants for older sons.*°* On their part the 
Protestants were equally suspicious of the Catholics, in their turn accusing 
the papists of trying to lure Protestant converts and to use the open sphere 
as a base of operations to penetrate the closed sphere of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The Catholics did indeed make persistent efforts to obtain 
permission to build a school near Rajjaf where the Church Missionary So- 
ciety was located.!°* Although rebuffed, they continued to have designs on 
the Azande and after the war made several attempts to breach the Society’s 
sanctuary. The central government in Khartoum and its officials in the 
field were on constant alert to keep the missionaries within their spheres 
and from one another’s throats. Both Catholic and Protestant may have had 
Christian charity in their hearts, but they surely carried religious hatred in 
their heads. 
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The sphere system made missionary peace in the Southern Sudan pos- 
sible. Although denounced by the Catholics, who believed that they would 
prevail in a land of free competition, the sphere system was also attacked 
by the Protestants, but attacked only in principle for they well knew what 
the defense of their faith depended as much on the limitation of their work 
as on the truth of their message. Administratively, the sphere system was 
a brilliant success. Wingate wanted peace, frugality, and Christianity in 
the Southern Sudan—in that order. These objectives could only have been 
realized by keeping rival Christian missionary groups segregated and 
isolated in order that they might devote their energies and resources to the 
Southern Sudanese and not against each other. 


The Presence of Islam 


Although the Catholics and the Protestants seemed to regard each other as 
their own principal rivals, they both deeply feared the spread of Islam in 
the Southern Sudan. If Gordon was the spiritual mover of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the Sudan, it was not forgotten that his martyrdom was 
the work of “Mohammedans by whose hand he died.”!°* Nor was fear of 
the Muslim tide confined to the Sudan. The First Missionary Conference 
on behalf of the Mohammedan world was held at Cairo in April 1906. The 
call of the conference was direct and urgent. “The outlook everywhere 1s 
not hopeless but hopeful, and the great task to which Christ calls His 
Church at the beginning of the twentieth century is the Evangelization of 
the Mohammedan World.”!°* But Christianity should not merely combat 
Islam in Muslim lands but check its spread to those non-Muslim regions 
on their periphery which had not yet accepted Christianity. 

Although from the beginning of his appointment Bishop Geyer had 
warned of the danger of Islam in the Southern Sudan, Gwynne at first was 
not alarmed. Geyer and his missionaries worked in the Bahr al-Ghazal where 
Muslims were known and Islamic influence widespread. They deeply feared 
its effects. Gwynne’s experience in the south was among the Nilotes where 
Muslim influence was slight. In 1903 he observed that “much is read in 
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the newspapers nowadays of the marvelous spread of Islam over some 
parts of Africa, yet here, on all the pagan races of the Equatorial Provinces, 
Islam, though its strongholds are Egypt and the Sudan, fails to make any 
impression.” 10 He soon began to change his mind. He, and of course, 
Geyer, were convinced that the government's policy favored the expansion 
of Islam and was in fact an effective “machine for spreading Mohammed- 
amiss ao 

The three principal agents for the propagation of Islam in the Southern 
Sudan were the Northern Sudanese troops, the traders, and the Arabic lan- 
guage. The Christian missionaries regarded each soldier as a Muslim mis- 
sionary whose religious and cultural practices were readily imitated, not 
only by new recruits but by the civilian population that invariably sprang 
up around the army camps. Their presence in the south led Wingate to ac- 
cept Governor Owen’s plan for an English-speaking Equatorial Corps of 
non-Muslim Africans to replace Northern Sudanese troops who would re- 
turn to garrisons in the north. Although primarily motivated by the security 
which a non-Muslim army in the south would give the British in the North- 
ern Sudan, Wingate was only too delighted to assist Christianity in the 
south. By 1917 Equatorial troops had taken over from Northern Sudanese 
in Mongalla Province, and Sunday was proclaimed the Sabbath day. Muslim 
troops in the Bahr al-Ghazal left the province in 1926. 

The traders, of course, could not be arbitrarily ordered to return to 
Omdurman like the troops. Although their commercial activities carried 
them throughout the province, their main influence was in the towns, par- 
ticularly Wau, where they had shops and attended the local mosque. Some 
were honest, most were not, and the British inspectors never lost an oppor- 
tunity to rid their districts of those employing questionable practices. The 
missionaries were, of course, anxious to see them sent back to the north, 
and privately encouraged the British inspectors to give preferential treat- 
ment to Greeks or Copts.1°? Generally, officials in the south preferred 
Christian merchants to Muslim—not, however, because they were Chris- 
tians but because they more readily supplied the goods which the Euro- 
pean administrators required. The missionaries regarded the Muslim traders 
with deep suspicion and attributed the steady increase of Islam to their in- 
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fluence. By the end of the war “Moslem traders are penetrating into the 
greater part of the Bahr el-Ghazal Province ... and at most of the govern- 
ment posts their numbers have increased. These traders have already settled 
at many centers in the CMS sphere, with the result that the prejudices 
against Islam are breaking down, and there are signs here and there of the 
adoption of Moslem practices by pagans.”1°* By 1918 there were ten 
Muslim merchants in Yambio alone. 

Soldiers and traders came and went; Arabic did not. Although the lan- 
guage question momentarily appeared in 1904 when Governor Boulnois 
began a school at Wau, the transfer of the school to the Catholic mission- 
aries, who taught in broken English, deflected the issue until the retrocession 
of the Lado Enclave. To the missionaries Arabic and Islam were inseparable. 
If you had one, you had the other. What then was to be the language of 
instruction in the mission schools? English or Arabic were the only practical 
alternatives. If English, how could the students find employment in an 
Arabic-speaking government? If Arabic, how could the missionaries ever 
hope to teach Christianity? 

The Southern Sudan was ruled by Arabic-speaking British officers 
and garrisoned by Arabic-speaking Northern Sudanese troops. Business 
in the lower levels of the bureaucracy was conducted partly in pidgin 
Arabic, partly in local vernaculars. Why then should any Southern Su- 
danese learn English? In December 1910 Gwynne, Geyer, and Shaw 
met to discuss this difficult problem. Bishop Geyer, whose missionaries 
were either Italian-or German-speaking or both, argued that “as long as 
the Government business was transacted in Arabic there was no desire for 
English.”1°? Shaw pointed out that Arabic would bring Islam. Geyer con- 
curred, but cogently reasoned that unless the British officials spoke and en- 
couraged English, there would be little use for its instruction. Gwynne 
agreed, hopefully adding, “If the Governors would as far as possible en- 
courage the use of English as the medium through which business with the 
natives could be transacted, it would give the Christian Missionaries some 
slight chance against the overwhelming advantages which Islam seems to 
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Wingate accepted Gwynne’s suggestion with alacrity. It is not clear why. 
He himself was a Christian and an Englishman. He did believe English an 
easier language to learn than Arabic. Moreover, the education department 
of the Sudan government had no objections. In fact, the assistant director 
of education, E. R. Hussey, argued that in the south, “generally speaking, 
I think that the English language is the best subject both in the oral and 
written” and “should be the official language.”''! Wingate seems, how- 
ever, to have failed to grasp the importance of this question, treating it as 
a small matter to be handled informally and quietly. On the one hand he 
wanted to help Gwynne and the Christian missionaries. On the other he 
did not want any repercussions in the Northern Sudan. He thus instructed 
Feilden, governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal “to consider very carefully whether 
any such method as that suggested by Bishops Geyer and Gwynne, as to 
making English the official language, is feasible. My own view is that if the 
new system is started very quietly and tentatively—without any fuss and 
without putting the dots on the i's too prominently—the desideratum may 
become a fait accompli almost before anyone has realized that a change has 
taken place. It is very much easier to deal with an accomplished fact should 
opposition be eventually raised.”!1* Wingate certainly never faced up to 
the consequences of encouraging the English language in the south, and 
he avoided making any firm decision, delegating the responsibility to his 
local officials and the missionaries in the pious hope that all would be well 
in the end. In 1911 he wrote once more to Feilden. “With regard to the 
Arabic and English, I have no objection to your carrying our whatever sys- 
tem you and the Bishop [Geyer] may consider best suited for the present 
and future requirements of the Province.”!!* Thereafter, Wingate seems 
to have dismissed the question from his mind, for it was apparently never 
raised again while he was governor-general of the Sudan. 

Thus the lingua franca of the Southern Sudan became, quite casually, 
not Arabic but English. There was no grand design, no elaborate con- 
spiracy, no scheme to partition the Sudan. There is no shred of evidence 
for the idea that Wingate or his subordinates sought to unite the south 
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with Uganda. Yet the introduction of English, more than any other event, 
shaped the history of the Southern Sudan in this century. Arabic and Islam 
were discouraged. The south slipped into a different and alien cultural and 
linguistic stream which divided the Sudan into two nations whose unity 
has been preserved only by bloodshed. “In Khartoum the official solution 
of the problem seemed so simple and so rational at the time: let Islam re- 
tain the North and Christianity have the South; let Arabic prevail in the 
North and English in the South. Nobody in autherity seemed to be able to 
consider the long-term political consequences of cultural separation.” 114 
But then, nobody in authority really cared much for the Southern Sudan or 
thought the territory worth the trouble to think through the future political 
effects of their present political decisions. 


Education 


The educational policy of the Sudan government in the South was starkly 
simple: leave it to the missionaries. The dearth of resources would have 
been reasons enough to leave the education of Southern Sudanese to those 
prepared to provide schools and teachers without charge to the govern- 
ment, but it was not lack of money alone which resulted in a Christian mis- 
sionary monopoly on education. In 1904 Governor Boulnois opened a 
school at Wau for the sons of soldiers and any sons of civilians who wished 
to attend. Boulnois applied to James Currie, the director of education, for 
a small sum to support the school. The funds were denied, not for religious 
or political reasons, but because Currie was sufficiently acute to perceive 
that education in the Southern Sudan posed large and difficult questions 
and “until the Government has as a whole decided what its general policy 
is going to be, it is far better to do nothing.’''” Wingate appears not to 
have seen the large questions which education in the south raised. He was 
prepared to grant Boulnois E£10 for “experimental purposes” but made it 
quite clear that he was “not at all keen to propagate Mohammedanism in 
countries in which that religion is not the religion of the inhabitants. As a 
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government I do not intend interfering with religious beliefs and prefer to 
leave all that in the hands of the missionaries.”11® Wingate believed in 
laissez faire in education as well as religion. 

To Wingate’s horror, the school at Wau was a rousing success. Twenty- 
eight boys were taught by two headmasters and all were Muslims; half 
spoke Arabic. Wingate intervened dramatically. The purpose of education 
in the Sudan, whether north or south, was to provide artisans for the use of 
the state and not to encourage the spread of Arabic and Islam. He ordered 
that the Muslim boys be segregated in a regimental school in which the 
language of instruction was to be Arabic and the instructors Muslims. +*+" 
Bishop Geyer was then instructed to take over the Wau training school 
whose students were to be non-Muslims and whose language of instruction 
the vernacular or English.11* Although the Catholic missionaries knew 
little English and were quite incapable of teaching the language, they took 
up the task of training artisans in return for preaching Christianity. Win- 
gate regarded this as an equitable arrangement. Meanwhile, the army 
school was never begun. Boulnois had died and his successors were hardly 
encouraged by Wingate’s attitude. As for the Muslim children, they could 
attend, with the consent of their parents, the technical school operated by 
the missionaries but not participate in religious instruction. Thus ended secu- 
lar education in the Southern Sudan until after the Second World War. So 
long as the missionaries were willing to provide the educational require- 
ments of the government in the south at their own expense, they were al- 
lowed to proselytize in English, while British officials could plead lack of 
resources, forget education in the south, and turn to more important 
matters. 

Despite the unflagging perseverance of the Catholic fathers, the South- 
ern Sudanese, with few exceptions, were uninterested in mission education. 
Many chiefs resisted sending their sons to mission schools; a few were 
openly hostile. In Wau, which contained a substantial Muslim population, 
the missionaries obtained their local students from the “Gebelawi,” a name 
applied to those refugees who had fled from the Bahr al-Jabal during the 
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Turkiya and who had settled around Wau.1!® Among this group, in 1911, 
the Catholics made their first baptisms. The year before, the Azande chiefs 
had begun to send their sons to Wau School; refugees from French Equa- 
torial Africa were added it: 1914. With the exception of the Azande, how- 
ever, the students who attended mission schools were invariably the out- 
casts and misfits of Southern Sudanese societies—orphans, refugees, and 
the disowned. The steady increase of Catholic education in the Southern 
Sudan would probably have been considerably diminished if it had not’ 
been for the government’s support. Despite their suspicions of the mis- 
sionaries and misgivings about the effectiveness of Italians teaching English 
to Africans, the British officials constantly encouraged chiefs to send their 
sons to the mission schools and in some instances employed outright intimi- 
dation. Financial support was less generous, although the government in- 
creased its subvention to the technical school at Wau and in 1913 the mis- 
sion took over the old government workshops and built new ones.'”° Clear- 
ly, of the three Christian missionary societies working in the Southern Sudan, 
the Catholics were the most aggressive. At the outbreak of the First World 
War they claimed to have 557 boys in nine elementary schools and 246 
girls in four elementary schools, but these figures were undoubtedly inflated 
and did not convey an accurate picture of the scope of Catholic mission 
education.1*} 

Arabic and English were taught, particularly the latter. Girls were in- 
structed in needlework and music; the boys were taught a craft, such as 
carpentry or bricklaying, or given clerical training. Children, of course, 
should first be taught to read and write, but most missionaries agreed that 
a literary education was dangerous. A student was sufficiently literate if he 
could read the word of God. The educational policy of the Catholic mission 
was “civilization through learning and work, meant to prepare the way to 
the Christian religion.” !?? Beyond that, order, discipline, and a craft were 
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more important.!2* The officials believed that education should be designed 
for the needs of the alien administration. The Catholic missionaries believed 
that education should be designed for the propagation of Christianity. The 
two objectives were not incompatible. Education in the Southern Sudan was 
useful but seldom creative. 

Compared to those of the Catholics, the schools of the Church Missionary 
Society were failures. The Society was late in the field and got off to an 
unpromising start at Malek. Then it had to employ all its resources to 
stave off the Catholic drive in the Zande country while taking over the 
Enclave as well. No sooner had this been accomplished than the boundary 
rectification with Uganda brought the challenge in the open sphere east of 
the Nile. Moreover, the fervor of the British Protestants frequently placed 
evangelizing before education. Each mission was in effect a school but the 
core of instruction remained more religious than technical to the perpetual 
annoyance of the British inspectors. By 1917 the Yambio school, for exam- 
ple, contained thirty students of whom only six were receiving industrial 
training.1?* The following year the number had jumped to sixty, including 
twenty-five sons of chiefs, This dramatic increase was the result, however, 
of political maneuvering among the Azande chiefs and not any sudden 
dedication to learning. Moreover, what was euphemistically described as 
“industrial work” was in fact building a house for the local missionaries. 
Generally, reports from Church Missionary Society schools throughout this 
period were discouraging, the failures invariably blamed on “the people’s 
lack of perseverance.”?*° Until the opening at Juba of a boarding school 
for boys in 1920 the educational effort of the Church Missionary Society 
was a failure. Like the Society’s missionary work, education was constricted 
by dearth of money, personnel, and the attitudes and assumptions of the 
missionaries themselves. 

The small American Presbyterian Mission on the Sobat proceeded quiet- 
ly but modestly. The first school was opened in 1903 with two boys, rose 
dramatically to sixteen and remained more or less at that level until after 
the war. In addition to English and Shilluk, “the boys are also taught some 
handicrafts . . . making various kinds of rope from native grass fibre and 
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the sisal cactus, making fishing nets, weaving baskets and mats, spinning 
cotton for fishing lines, etc... : planting and caring for a garden and fields 
for Kaffir corn which supply the vegetables and grain needed for the 
school.”1*® Like the Catholics and the Anglicans, the Presbyterians were 
assiduously careful “not to westernize nor detribalize the people.” 127 Mod- 
ernization in the Southern Sudan could not be built on such a curriculum. 
To the dismay of local British officials the schools did not provide sufficient 
staff for their bureaucracy, but then the department of education in Khar- 
toum did not think education in the Southern Sudan was worth even a tour 
of inspection. Too little, too late, too confused—education in the Southern 
Sudan had no impact in this period. 


The Summing Up 


Despite a few successes—the inflated numbers of Catholic catechumens, 
the first Anglican baptism at Malek in 1916, the first Presbyterian con- 
version in 1913——the Christian mission in the Southern Sudan had failed to 
produce results commensurate with its efforts. The failure can be explained 
partly by lack of resources, partly by the difficulties of land and water, but 
principally by the false assumptions of the missionaries themselves. The 
early missionaries invariably believed that the Southern Sudanese were 
pagans. Pagan, of course, meant different things to different missionaries. 

To some a pagan was one devoid of religion. To such missionaries, or 
officials, all one had to do was to pour out the Word of Christ to fill the 
void and provide spiritual comfort and moral guidance, which presumably 
the Southern Sudanese did not before possess. The Southern Sudanese in 
turn would rejoice and be grateful for the Word. They, of course, did 
neither, and to suppose that the Southerners were “hollow men,” doomed 
the missionaries to many failures and few successes. 

To others, more subtle and observant, the Southern Sudanese were “far 
from being savages, destitute of ideas and beliefs that they appear on a 
superficial view.” ??S Yet the missionaries did not generally regard in- 
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digenous beliefs as a great obstacle to the acceptance of Christianity. In 
May 1906 Dr. Cook, who should have known better, wrote enthusiastically 
from the Nile: “There is no entrenched and rooted national religious 
bigotry to overcome for they have not yet been Islamized . . . the simple 
nature worship will probably offer slight resistance.”?*? Unhappily, “the 
simple nature worship” of the Southern Sudanese embraced elaborate and 
varied cosmologies or systems of belief whose logical form and well-con- 
structed frame made them extremely resistant to ideological invasion. Dis- 
missing such beliefs did not make them less important. Acknowledging 
their existence by citing the resistance to change of backward peoples did 
little to foster understanding of them. Whether such cosmologies were 
characterized by the complexity of the Nyikango cult of the Shilluk, the 
sanctity of the sacred emblems of the Anuak, or the Azande ambiguities 
of Mbori, they could not be denied without challenging the basic social 
institutions with which they were inextricably bound. 

Finally, to a few, a pagan religion was one that made no explicit suppli- 
cation to God or petition to some diety. Thus the Dinka were accused by 
Capt. S. L. Cummins in 1905 of being “indifferent to religion as an active 
principle of life. They are without any plan of prayer.”1°° God, of course, 
was explained in ethnocentric, Christian terms, and if the pagan god 
or gods did not fit those terms, he could not be regarded as a supreme, and 
therefore competitive, being. The Dinka possessed a rather elaborate list 
of gods and demigods; however, they were gods who did not reside in a 
remote and heavily twilight zone but were derived out of experience with 
nonhuman agents. 

In each case the missionary sought to intrude his Christian concepts into 
existing systems of belief. To attain success, the missionary gospel had to 
compete in this conceptual world; it therefore failed to relate to it. With- 
out relevance, the task of attempting to induce Christianity into an African 
cosmological framework was contrary to the intellectual process of many 
Sudanese. It is not surprising that they did not readily accept the message 
of the Christian missionaries. 
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Like the British administrators, the missionaries were the beginnings of 
the colonial experience that was an outgrowth of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. These first decades saw the introduction and the gathering of those 
elements which were to shape the future of the Southern Sudan. On one 
level there was the creation of a new political entity which brought the 
Southern Sudan into a larger, world context. On another level there were 
the beginnings of interaction between European and African cultures. 
There the missionaries were vitally caught up in a clash of their own 
civilization with that of the Africans. Out of this conflict were to come the 
beginnings of modernization. The role of the missionaries, however marked 
by petty failures and personal defeats, however determined by events, was 
nonetheless an element in the process of modernization. The time, the 
place, and the conditions made the beginnings painfully slow and without 
immediate results in this process. But it was a beginning in the land beyond 
the rivers. 


CHAPTER VIII British Rule and 


the Southern Sudanese 


Hapana marefu yasiyo na ncha 
(There is no distance that has no end) 


Swahili proverb 


The British conquered and occupied the Southern Sudan in order to secure 
the Nile waters. Unlike the other regions of Africa, which were partitioned 
among the European powers at the end of the nineteenth century, neither 
Christianity nor commerce nor civilization played any part in the decision 
by British officials to seize the Upper Nile. In East, West, and Central 
Africa the Christian missionaries, African or European, had frequently 
been the vanguard of European imperialism. Not only did their presence 
require protection but by their teaching, both secular and evangelical, they 
created converts to Christianity who were more likely to accommodate 
themselves to the newcomers than to resist them. This sequence of inter- 
action between the Africans and the missionaries did not occur on the 
Upper Nile. To be sure, the Catholics had memories of their earlier efforts 
at Gondokoro and the Protestants fervently desired to turn the symbolism 
of Gordon’s martyrdom into the reality of converts to Christ, but the 
Catholic missionaries came after the conquest while the Anglicans sought 
to work in the Northern Sudan and were only diverted to the south with 
the greatest reluctance. Rather than paving the way for the British occupa- 
tion of the Southern Sudan, the missionaries found the country secured 
by the soldiers who had preceded them. Moreover, they failed to create, in 
these early years, a class of accommodators prepared to cooperate with the 
alien administration. 

With few exceptions the European missionaries encountered passive if 
not open resistance to their teaching, and unlike West Africa they had no 
African Christians, such as the Saro of Yorubaland, to act as intermediaries 
between them and the traditional society. Thus, the converts were few and 
the number of students in mission schools pathetically small, and therefore 
the missionaries had virtually no impact on the societies or the administra- 
tion of the Southern Sudan before the First World War. They were even 
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unable to supply sufficient numbers of artisans to meet the modest require- 
ments of the government. Compared with other areas of Africa the efforts 
of Christian missions in the Upper Nile came late, made little progress, 
and developed slowly. The sluggish evolution of Christian missions in the 
Southern Sudan retarded the training of an African clergy and perhaps 
accounts for the conservatism of their former pupils in the mid-twentieth 
century. 

Despite the interest of King Leopold in the products of the Southern 
Sudan and his trading concessions to Anglo-Belgian companies, com- 
mercial profits were not the decisive factor in the British occupation of the 
Upper Nile. During the latter half of the nineteenth century, trade had 
been the principal motive for opening the river routes to the south and 
penetrating into the interior of the Bahr al-Ghazal. The trade in ivory and 
slaves was large and profitable, and there developed in the Southern Sudan 
a complex commercial network which challenged the authority of the Egyp- 
tian government and aroused the indignation of European humanitarians. 
As in West Africa the remedy for the trade in slaves was the development of 
the natural products of the Southern Sudan, so European explorers, travelers, 
and administrators frequently misjudged the resources of the land and over- 
emphasized the potential of “legitimate” trade. Reports of copper at Hufrat 
an-Nahas, ivory in Equatoria, and rubber in the Bahr al-Ghazal attracted 
King Leopold to the Upper Nile, but its commercial prospects alone were 
not sufficient to commit the king to the Nile quest. Leopold was obsessed 
by the Nile and determined to have access to the river. Panache, not profits, 
determined the intricate schemes he devised to have a permanent station 
on the Upper Nile; for this he squandered millions of francs and was even 
willing to abandon the Bahr al-Ghazal with all its supposed wealth. The 
combination, however, of optimistic if misleading reports by Europeans 
in the nineteenth century and Leopold’s reputation for acquisitiveness in 
the twentieth produced an impression that a flourishing trade was possible 
in the Upper Nile. This impression might have aroused the cupidity of a 
few Belgian and French merchants; it had virtually no influence upon the 
men who made the policies and decisions of the British government. To 
them the Southern Sudan was a pestilential land with insufficient wealth 
to compensate for its vast distance to the sea and the markets of the Medi- 
terranean and Europe. 

If Christianity and commerce did not precipitate the occupation of the 
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Upper Nile, the civilizing mission was of even less importance. Despite 
appeals to duty, obligation, and the White Man’s Burden, the late Vic- 
torians did not seize the Southern Sudan because of any humanitarian im- 
pulse. The destruction of the Mahdist state in the north ended any possible 
revival of the slave trade, while the belligerent reaction of the Southern 
Sudanese to the invaders did not encourage attempts by Englishmen to 
“civilize” them. Of course, the missionaries did not separate civilization 
from Christianity, but their appeals to avenge Gordon in the name of 
civilization had little influence on the skeptical and sophisticated men of 
affairs in Whitehall. The civilizing mission may have inspired a lonely 
district commissioner to carry out his administrative duties in a hostile en- 
vironment and to justify his sometimes arbitrary actions, but it was never 
a reason for the conquest of the Southern Sudan. Moreover, at no time was 
European settlement ever contemplated in the Upper Nile. Certainly, the 
swamps and laterite plains of the Bahr al-Ghazal would have no appeal to 
colonists, and although Equatoria contained some lovely parkland, the 
presence of malaria and other tropical diseases discouraged settler interest. 
In the end these economic, humanitarian, and patriotic factors, which were 
paramount in the partition of other regions of Africa, had little influence 
on the British occupation of the Upper Nile and shrink to insignificance in 
comparison to the great strategic considerations of the British Empire. 
In 1882 the British occupied Egypt and the Suez Canal. To maintain 
their position British officials were forced to secure the Nile waters upon 
which the very life of Egypt and the security of the Suez Canal were thought 
to depend. To secure the Nile waters Britain was ultimately required to 
occupy the Sudan and the Upper Nile. In the end armed force was neces- 
sary, but diplomacy played an equally important role in keeping the 
Italians, the Germans, and the Congolese from placing their forces astride 
the Nile. And diplomacy created its own dynamics. The very interaction of 
negotiations frequently resulted in the adoption by officials of positions for 
which they had little evidence. Moreover, pride, patriotism, and partner- 
ship were ever present to convince officials of the justice of their cause 
when reason and common sense had failed. Thus, British officials at Khar- 
toum, Cairo, and London had come to accept the dictum of the inviolability 
of the Nile waters without any knowledge of the hydrology of the Nile 
Basin beyond Fashoda. Ironically, the waters which rise along the Congo- 
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Nile divide and flow through the Bahr al-Ghazal to the Nile at Lake No 
make little contribution to the Nile water supply. The Bahr al-Jabal is 
more important, but even that central artery of the White Nile delivers 
little to the total Nile flood compared to the Blue Nile. None of this, how- 
ever, was known to the men who made decisions in London, and they, like 
anyone today looking at a map of the Nile Basin with its reservoirs of 
great lakes on the equator from which the water flowed north to Egypt, 
could only have concluded that these Nile sources must be secured from 
the sinister designs of rival European powers. In the end the decision to 
conquer the Sudan and to occupy the south was based on a combination 
of cartographic infatuation, fascination with a great river flowing through 
exotic lands, and false assumptions as to the volume and importance of the 
waters of the Upper Nile to Egypt and the Suez Canal. Of course, the cold, 
hard hydrological facts which should have governed decisions were not 
known and could not be known until after the conquest. Even when the 
occupation had been consolidated and the hydrological significance of the 
Bahr al-Ghazal and Equatoria assessed, however, the British could hardly 
have turned over the region to the Belgian Congo or returned its control 
to the helpless Southern Sudanese. As an imperial power the British had 
no choice but to rule. 

The British conquest, occupation, and administration of the Southern 
Sudan were founded on the twin pillars of technical and organizational su- 
periority. The triumph of British technology was first demonstrated by 
clearing the rivers of sudd and thus opening the interior to large numbers 
of British forces who could now be transported up the Nile to the Bahr 
al-Ghazal and Equatoria. This technical skill, which was far superior to 
that of the Southern Sudanese, was accompanied by organizational talents 
which could assemble, direct, and supply hundreds of men in a common en- 
terprise. Of course, az-Zubayr, the Azande chieftains, or even the reth of the 
Shilluk could have marshaled even greater numbers, but without the power 
of western technology they were effective only within the context of tradi- 
tional Southern Sudanese polities. Moreover, the British engineering tech- 
niques employed to clear the rivers were matched by the superiority of 
British military weapons used on land. Although the Sudanese possessed 
firearms and some repeating rifles, no society had the advantage of the 
rapid firing gun, particularly the Maxim gun, whose refinement into the ma- 
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chine gun was to kill so many men on the battlefields of Europe. The Maxim 
gun more than made up for the numerical inferiority of the invaders, and 
its devastating and demoralizing effect was best expressed in the doggerel: 


Whatever happens we have got 
The Maxim gun and they have not. 


Moreover, the gap in military technology between the Africans and the 
Europeans became greater, not less. By 1912, the forces of the Sudan gov- 
ernment were using light mountain artillery against the Latuka with de- 
vastating effect. Although this technological superiority enabled a handful 
of British officials to subdue thousands of Southern Sudanese, technology 
alone did not guarantee continuing administration, and the assertion of 
authority by so few Englishmen over so many Africans cannot be attributed 
solely to the superiority of British arms or British technology. The English- 
men who went to the Southern Sudan to rule were characterized by a self- 
confidence that had carried Britain to the ends of the earth. Convinced of 
their superiority and captives of their sense of duty, they ruled where men of 
greater talent but less confidence would have failed. 

The British came, and the Africans reacted to their rule in countless 
ways, ranging from outright collaboration to unyielding resistance. In any 
case the Southern Sudanese were “not simply objects or victims of processes 
set in motion outside Africa.”1 In the past scholars have frequently re- 
garded the collaborators as the progressive modernizers in African society; 
those among the Africans who were shrewd enough to see the benefits of 
British suzerainty to themselves and their people. They “planned to reform 
their personalities and regain their powers by operating in the idiom of the 
westerners.”* The resistors, however, were characterized as “romantic re- 
actionaries” who “were shocked by a new age of change and would not be 
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comforted.”* More recently, the collaborators have been regarded with 
much less favor and the resistors with much more. African nationalists have 
often perceived the accommodators as accepting European culture to the 
detriment of African values, while the resistors are respected as the de- 
fenders of both those values and the independence which the collaborators 
surrendered. 

Unfortunately, the polarization of these two opposing interpretations 
does not really facilitate the analysis of the motives and actions of the col- 
laborators or the resistors in the Southern Sudan. In fact this model tends 
to confuse rather than clarify any understanding of the African response 
to the British invasion of the Upper Nile. The nature of the reaction ap- 
pears to have been not only a conscious calculation by the Southern Su- 
danese of their best interests, as viewed from within the context of their 
own society, but determined by the very organization and traditions of 
that society. Moreover, their relationships with neighboring African peo- 
ples frequently conditioned the way in which the southerners reacted to 
the British. Although the character of this reaction varied from one African 
society to another, from one situation to another, and even from one time 
to another, there are certain characteristics common to the Southern Su- 
danese response. 

First, both collaborators and resistors reacted, in virtually every South- 
ern Sudanese society, in ways that were traditional and within the social 
context of that society. The hostile response of Yambio or Mathiang or 
Murad Ibrahim to the British was little different from the reaction of the 
Azande, the Dinka, or the Kreish to the slave traders, the Egyptian officials, 
and the Mahdists who preceded them. Like the revolt of the Ndebele and 
the Shona in Southern Rhodesia in 1896-97, “it would be a mistake . . . to 
isolate the risings from the African past . . . and to treat them as if they 
were a response to a totally new situation.”* In the Southern Sudan, the 
past hundred years can in fact be perceived as a continuing resistance to 
alien invaders, beginning with their appearance in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and continuing to the present. As elsewhere in Africa there 
is no doubt that resistance to alien invaders is deeply rooted in the South- 
ern Sudanese past and continuing appeals to opposition to the intruders 
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have forged a tradition of resistance and helped to sustain it into the 
present.® 

Similarly, Southern Sudanese cooperated with the British and accommo- 
dated themselves to British rule for a host of reasons, many of which were 
neither progressive nor anti-African, but rooted in the traditions of their 
people. The Bongo, Jur, and Ndogo chiefs around Wau welcomed Colonel 
Sparkes in order to escape from their subservience to the Dinka, much as 
Tofa of Porto Novo tried to use the French to check the dominance of 
Dahomey.® The reth of the Shilluk, Fadiet, collaborated because his posi- 
tion rested on British support against potential rivals. Even Tambura, who 
of all Southern Sudanese leaders best understood the Europeans and the 
challenge they represented, sought British support in order to keep con- 
trol of his non-Azande followers and to strengthen his position against his 
rivals. Collaboration was the price of British support, but this collabora- 
tion was more in the traditions of Azande society than a departure from 
past practice. With cold calculation Tambura, like the Ganda chiefs, or 
Tiéba of Sikasso, or even Moshweshwe in his later years, sought to use the 
invaders just as they meant to use him. Tambura was not a modernizer nor 
was he concerned with Africans who were not Azande. He was attempting 
to preserve a traditional way of life and maintain his customary authority 
just as were the resistors. Rather than oppose the invaders to achieve these 
ends, he sought to cooperate with them in the expectation of using their 
power to sustain his own. Certainly none of the collaborators could have 
foreseen the rise of African nationalism a half century later nor understood 
the intertribal form it took. 

Second, most Southern Sudanese cannot be clearly delineated as either 
resistors or collaborators. Neither the collaborators nor the resistors were 
ever consistent. Those who cooperated with the British frequently became 
resistors. Those who initially opposed the imposition of British rule often 
ended by accommodating themselves to the new order and worked with 


5. Ibid. And John Iliffe, Tanganyika under German Rule, 1905~12 (Cambridge, 
1969), p. 26. T. O. Ranger asserts that these early resistance movements in Southern 
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African context,” and in German East Africa John Iliffe regards Maji-Maji as “an 
experience of united mass action to which later political leaders could appeal.” 
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the British as loyally as the original collaborators. Thus, Azande chiefs 
like Basungada, Gangura, and, of course, Tambura, or even the great 
Dinka prophet, Ariendit, acknowledged British overrule because it served 
their purposes to do so. The British, of course, rewarded those who col- 
laborated or rather accommodated themselves to their presence, because 
the cooperation of Southern Sudanese leaders facilitated administration 
and assured the continuation of British rule without expense or challenge 
to its authority. As British control inexorably circumscribed the actions of 
these leaders, however, they began to resist the erosion of their authority. 
At first they would simply circumvent the orders of the district commis- 
sioner, and then openly refuse to carry them out, at which point, as in the 
case of Basungada and Gangura, they were deposed, exiled, or even im- 
prisoned. Other leaders like Rikita or Ashwol violently opposed the British, 
were defeated, and thereafter cooperated with them. No one word or single 
category can embrace the varieties of response by the Southern Sudanese 
to the British invasion. To be sure, there is analytical convenience in segre- 
gating collaborators from resistors, but in fact few Southern Sudanese lead- 
ers in those early decades would have recognized such a dichotomy. Their 
reaction to the British was based on a conscious calculation of their own 
best interests and those of the societies to which they were responsible. 
They did not base their response on abstract, ideological principles, and 
when their interests were threatened by the results of either collaboration 
or resistance, the nature of the reaction invariably changed. In the end the 
resistors and collaborators were not fundamentally distinct. 

Whether precipitated by the initial encounter with the invaders or taken 
up when collaboration failed, resistance was not simply a negative response 
devoid of any benefits to the resistors. The Southern Sudanese resistors 
were not merely negative anachronisms, squandering their lives and institu- 
tions before British power. To meet the challenge of the British presence 
the Africans employed a variety of organizational and military initiatives 
at the local level which produced a plethora of complex arrangements 
between the rulers and the ruled that were not always to the disadvantage 
of the Africans. Perhaps only the last stand by Yambio upon the arrival of 
British forces fits the stereotype of resistance being a futile, negative ges- 
ture, but the fact remains that Yambio had just undertaken and lost a de- 
termined struggle with the Belgians and in the end his futile gesture made 
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him a Zande hero. Thus, resistance was not without some positive results 
for the Africans, and although many lost their lives and others suffered, 
they were frequently able to derive future, if not unforeseen, advantages 
in their relations and understandings with British officers. 

Just as resistance was not without profit for the Africans, it was not 
always reactionary. Too often resistance in these early years was regarded 
as a looking backward in which the resistors were attempting to return 
to a way of living which change had challenged. To be sure, resistance in 
the Southern Sudan arose from and was guided by tradition, but so too was 
nineteenth-century Britain, and the Victorians certainly did not think of 
themselves or their society as reactionary. On the contrary, the traditions 
of resistance can easily be interpreted as a pattern of revolutionary con- 
tinuity. In this sense, those who resisted the establishment of British rule 
were just as much revolutionaries as the Southern Sudanese resistors of 
control by the Northern Sudanese. Indeed, the latter are the heirs to the 
revolutionary tradition which originated from the struggle between the 
Southern Sudanese and the invaders which began in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Third, if the resistors can be regarded as revolutionaries, since they were 
the bearers of a revolutionary tradition against the establishment of alien 
tule, they cannot be regarded as revolutionaries in the context of their own 
societies. With the possible exception of the diviners and the cult leaders, 
the Southern Sudanese resistors made no attempt to reorder their societies. 
They were no more modernizers than the accommodators were progressive 
reformers, and in the Southern Sudan at least the resistors were not call- 
ing “for the creation of a new order.”” Among the Azande, the Avungara 
chiefs were primarily concerned with maintaining their authority. Each 
sought to sustain his traditional position according to his own calculation 
of his best interests and how to insure the continuation of those interests. 
Thus some collaborated and some resisted, but none sought to reform or 
modernize Azande society. All the Azande chiefs regarded the British in- 
trusion in relation to their own internal rivalries. Yambio resisted the 
British because of their alliance with his archrival Tambura. Tambura and 
other Avungara chiefs collaborated, but when their authority was eroded 
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by British insistence on changes within Azande society, they resisted. Even 
the cult leaders and diviners, who in other areas of Africa sought to change 
the political system, restricted themselves in the Southern Sudan to op- 
posing only the British and made little effort to restructure their society. 
They created new institutions to resist the British, but these institutions 
were rooted in and rationalized by tradition. Indeed, the principal char- 
acteristic of Nilotic, if not Azande, society during the past hundred years 
has been its hostility to change, and this same intensely conservative nature 
of Southern Sudanese societies had greatly hindered today’s revolutionaries 
who are seeking a wider political allegiance than any of their predecessors. 
To the Southern Sudanese there was no contradiction between his revolu- 
tionary tradition of resistance and his deeply rooted conservatism toward 
any alteration in his way of living and his customary institutions. 

Fourth, the distinction between “primary” and “secondary” resistance, 
which has been used to distinguish different forms of resistance in other 
parts of Africa, has little relevance or meaning in describing Southern 
Sudanese resistance to the British. “Primary” resistance has been described 
as “local and professional, soldiers against soldiers” in contrast to later “sec- 
ondary” or “post pacification” resistance which involved an appeal to a 
wider political or religious unity. The southerners may have derived in- 
spiration from the traditions of resistance, but until the independence of 
the Sudan from British rule Southern Sudanese resistance was local, paro- 
chial, and “primary.” A case can be made for this distinction only by con- 
trasting resistance to the British in the early decades of this century with 
resistance to the Northern Sudanese in mid-century. The resistance by 
Southern Sudanese during the past ten years to the control of the govern- 
ment of the Sudan certainly has wider political appeal than any revolt 
against British rule which was, almost without exception, restricted to a 
single clan, tribe, or chieftaincy. In fact the current resistance in the South- 
ern Sudan is the only rebellion by Southern Sudanese in the last century 
which could be called a “secondary” resistance. 

The uniformity in the nature of Southern Sudanese resistance to British 
rule was produced partly by the conservative character of Southern Su- 
danese societies and the deep traditional divisions between them. Moreover, 
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the British never imposed heavy pressure on these societies or seriously 
challenged the traditional economic methods. Unlike other areas of Africa 
—Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Kenya, or even Uganda—specific grievances 
played only a minor role in shaping the reaction to the British presence in 
the Southern Sudan. British rule in the south was not oppressive, and in 
some areas it was nonexistent. During the early years of British adminis- 
tration most southerners were able to remain indifferent to and largely 
untouched by the alien administration. They continued to live in their cus- 
tomary way, feeling the presence of the government only when taxes or 
labor were demanded. Since these requirements were relatively light when 
compared to the other African territories, there was in fact little contact 
between the rulers and the ruled. Few Southern Sudanese institutions were 
directly challenged, and little change required by the masses in order to 
adjust to the British presence. Neither exploited nor oppressed nor bur- 
dened by a white settler class or prospectors and merchants eager for profits, 
the Southern Sudanese had less cause than their counterparts in other areas 
of Africa to organize a unified resistance to British rule. Thus their re- 
sistance tended to be so fragmentary and localized that the British with 
their superior weaponry could contain it. Indeed, many years, and in some 
areas, decades were to pass before the people actually understood that they 
were being ruled by Englishmen. 

Perhaps the best index to determine when colonial rule was established 
was the collection of taxes. The first action of the British administration 
after occupying a region was to impose relatively light taxes, not so much 
for the purpose of acquiring revenue, which was desperately needed, but 
to impress upon the Africans the authority of the government. In return 
for taxes, the administration pledged security, a promise they were fre- 
quently hard pressed to honor. Yet if the power to tax is accepted as the 
criterion of the establishment of colonial control, there were vast areas 
of the Southern Sudan in 1918 beyond the reach of British administration. 
The Anuak, Tapotha, and Turkana between the Ethiopian escarpment and 
the thin line of administrative posts east of the Bahr al-Jabal were left 
alone, as were pockets of Nuer both east and west of the Bahr az-Zaraf. 
South of the Bahr al-‘Arab the Dinka were not taxed. Another fifteen years 
were to elapse before British rule was established in these regions. Unlike 
British territories in East, West, and Central Africa, British administration 
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in many regions of the Southern Sudan, as gauged by the power to tax, had 
little more than two decades of control before the Sudan received its inde- 
pendence and British officials were withdrawn. In other areas British ad- 
ministration had been established much earlier, but even then the total 
time was only a generation at least and a half century at most. In the his- 
tory of the Southern Sudan British rule was an interlude of which the latter 
half was generally peaceful. The skeletal nature of the administration, the 
paucity of resources, particularly for education and economic development, 
and the lack of exposure to the world beyond the swamps and plains of 
the Southern Sudan did not really present the threat to the traditional way 
of living that the British presence did elsewhere in Africa. For better or for 
worse these territories experienced a much more rapid modernization than 
the Southern Sudan, and their peoples were consequently more accus- 
tomed to the larger world in which the independent African countries 
began to participate. 

Fifth, the organization of resistance was dependent upon both the organi- 
zation of the society itself and its relationship with neighboring peoples 
rather than upon any arbitrary categories such as “primary” or “secondary” 
resistance. Thus, in the highly centralized Azande chieftaincies, resistance 
was organized by the Avungara chiefs who led their well-disciplined mili- 
tary companies against the invaders. In every case the organization and de- 
cision to resist was left in the hands of professional soldiers. They invariably 
consulted their oracles for guidance, but except for these appeals to magic, 
neither the religious authorities nor the masses were of importance. To this 
extent Azande resistance was much like Ndebele resistance in 1893. If the 
Azande chiefs did not choose to fight, as in the case of Tambura, their peo- 
ple did not resist. Later, if an Avungara chief decided that cooperation was 
not in his best interests, his resistance, which was usually passive at first, 
was generally shared by his people until a new and more accommodating 
leader was selected by the British. This pattern of resistance and accommo- 
dation was common among politically centralized societies like the Azande 
and even the Shilluk, but among the Nilotes the organization of resistance 
developed different forms which were the direct reflection of Nilotic so- 
ciety. 

Among the Nilotes there was no professional military class like the 
Avungara. Every man was a warrior, and although they did not possess the 
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military traditions which such a military caste invariably creates, the Nilotes 
have always been prone to fighting. They had individual rather than col- 
lective traditions of the importance of fighting. In Nilotic society fighting 
was as much a social function as a military need. The problem for those 
who wished to resist was how to organize this individual belligerency into 
collective resistance. Having no centralized political institutions or au- 
thorities, the diviners or cult leaders became the organizers of resistance by 
creating new institutions to meet the new situations produced by the ap- 
pearance of invaders in the nineteenth century. These institutions, how- 
ever, were not a radical innovation in Nilotic society since they were 
ephemeral in nature and never succeeded in forging wider allegiances to 
bridge the traditional rivalries between tribes. They were in fact a new 
device but a device employed in the customary fashion. One of these new 
institutions, for instance, was the Allah Water cult, which originated in 
the Southern Sudan in 1883. Unlike the Maji-Maji movement in German 
East Africa, however, the Allah Water cult never produced a multitribal 
resistance in the Southern Sudan. Instead, traditional: and perhaps even 
reactionary tribal divisions continued to weaken the Nilotic resistance to 
British rule. The dependence upon such religious leadership was caused by 
the absence of a professional military caste in Nilotic society. The egali- 
tarian nature of Nilotic society made a distinction between a ruling class 
and the masses, such as found in Azande society, quite meaningless. Where- 
as in Rhodesia or Tanganyika a religious leadership could organize the resis- 
tance movement over a wide area, creating a social revolution within 
Africa society as well as a political rebellion against the Europeans, among 
the conservative Nilotic societies of the Sudan the resistance to any king or 
strong, authoritarian leader was as powerful an influence as the desire to 
resist the British. To be sure Nilotic prophets played an important role in 
organizing resistance, but they were never given the opportunity in the 
face of British power to transform temporary organizations into permanent 
social or political institutions. 

Sixth, resistance by the Southern Sudanese was not always violent. From 
the beginning the Africans had appreciated the power of British arms 
which they could not hope to match. This did not reduce their hostility to 
the British, and when their violent opposition became self-defeating, it did 
not mean that resistance ceased. In countless ways the Southern Sudanese 
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sought to circumscribe, elude, or reduce the challenge and changes of 
British rule. To be sure, there were many innovations by the administration 
of which the Africans approved and therefore willingly carried out. Those 
which, in their view, worked against their interests were not readily ac- 
cepted, producing a give and take between the British officials and the 
Africans in which the demands of the district commissioner were frequently 
compromised if not abandoned. With a few officials, many of whom were 
gone from their districts for months at a time, the Africans were in fact in 
a unique position to evade those aspects of colonial rule which they re- 
garded as burdensome or detrimental to their interests and traditional way 
of living. More difficult to control than resistance to imperial administra- 
tion was the violence between the Africans themselves, since this form of 
resistance was never directly aimed at the British and yet the British officials 
had to interpose themselves between two hostile groups rather than face 
just one. This form of resistance was certainly traditional, perhaps even 
reactionary, and must not be confused with that aimed specifically against 
the British. Indeed, the term resistance has become so closely identified 
with an anticolonial response that conflicts among the Africans themselves 
perhaps should be regarded as violence without adding the implications 
denoted by resistance. 

Finally, Southern Sudanese resistance had little influence on the British 
government in London. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was controlled in 
theory from the British Foreign Office which in fact took little interest in 
Sudanese affairs, leaving administration to the British governor-general. 
Therefore, the impact of resistance in the south was felt most in Cairo and 
Khartoum and hardly at all in London. Unlike the impact of Maji-Maji 
on German administration in German East Africa and the Ndebele revolt 
on British rule in Southern Rhodesia, the rebellion of the Agar Dinka in 
1902, the Atwot in 1910, or the Aliab Dinka in 1919, to mention only a 
few, had no effect on British policy in the Southern Sudan. In matters of 
the Upper Nile, the British in Cairo were concerned only about the Nile 
waters and the expenditure of money. Everything else was left in the hands 
of Wingate who ruled the Sudan as governor-general until 1916, and 
Wingate was quite uninterested in the south. Outside of building the 
Equatorial Corps, which he regarded as a counterweight to his Muslim, 
Northern Sudanese troops, Wingate only wanted peace and frugality in the 
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Southern Sudan. The two were often incompatible. Peace meant the ex- 
pense of close administration, and in these early years the Sudan govern- 
ment simply did not have the financial resources to conquer and impose 
administration throughout the territory. Therefore, the British occupied 
only as much as was required to forestall King Leopold, and that was to be 
administered with as few men and as little money as possible. The local 
British officers were expected above all to maintain order, collect taxes, and 
build a few roads. That was about the extent of administration in these 
early years, and it was patently inadequate to keep the peace. In lieu of 
careful administration, the government fell back on the use of the puni- 
tive expedition which characterized British administration in this period. 
One can only speculate that the cost of these numerous and expensive 
expeditions was no more than the increased expenditure of thorough 
administration would have been. Certainly there was neither will nor in- 
centive to do otherwise on the part of the British officials who ran the 
Sudan and who were almost completely absorbed by developments in the 
north. As today, the land beyond the rivers was an ignored and forgotten 
region whose proud and powerful people were resolved to resist any arbi- 
trary interference in the determination of their own destiny. 


SOURCES 


This history of the Southern Sudan, 1898-1918, was made both more difficult 
and more enjoyable by the dearth of published materials.* A handful of nar- 
row periodical articles, a few peripheral books are all the published sources 
of value. From them the history of the Southern Sudan during this formative 
period could hardly have been written. I have therefore searched farther afield, 
principally in public archives and private papers in America, Europe, and 
Africa. Since the heart of the matter lies in manuscript materials and traditions, 
the admirable bibliographies of Richard Hill, A Bibliography of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan from the Earliest Times to 1937 (Oxford, 1939), and its sequel 
by Abdel Rahman el Nasri, A Bibliography of the Sudan, 1938-1958 (London, 
1962), which have been the traditional starting points for research on the 
history of the Sudan, have this time been of only limited usefulness. In their 
place, one must turn to the principal source areas where the records of the 
Southern Sudan are to be found today: the Republic of the Sudan, Belgium, 
Great Britain, the United States, and Uganda. 


Manuscript Sources 


I first began my researches in the Sudan a few months after the Declaration of 
Independence of the Republic of the Sudan on January 1, 1956. At that time 
the important provincial records had been removed from the south and de- 
posited in the central Archives of the Republic of the Sudan in Khartoum. 


*In discussing the sources I have found it necessary to repeat some of the materials 
and their whereabouts which are listed in the bibliography of my earlier and comple- 
mentary work, King Leopold, England, and the Upper Nile, 1899-1909 (New Haven, 
1968). The two bibliographies are not, however, identical. I have condensed consider- 
ably the description of the diplomatic sources and expanded the discussion of materials 
pertaining strictly to the Southern Sudan. 
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Most of the district records had not yet been retrieved, and to my knowledge 
they remain today in the Southern Sudan. Thus, although I was able to ex- 
amine the records of the central and the provincial administrations while 
resident in Khartoum, I found it necessary to seek additional information by 
examining the records of selected district files in the southern provinces them- 
selves: Lakes District, Bahr al-Ghazal Province (known formerly as Rumbek 
District) with headquarters at Rumbek; Western District, Bahr al-Ghazal 
Province with headquaters at Wau, formerly at Raga; Zande District, Equatoria 
Province, with headquarters at Yambio; Maridi, formerly the headquarters of a 
separate district, Maridi District; Yei District, Equatoria Province, with head- 
quarters at Yei (unfortunately, many of the records at Yei had been destroyed 
during the disturbances in the Equatoria Province in 1955); Bor District, 
Upper Nile Province, with headquarters at Bor, formerly a district of the old 
Mongalla Province; and finally, Kodok, currently a sub-district of Malakal 
District, Upper Nile Province, but formerly a separate district with headquarters 
at Kodok, known to history as Fashoda. 

The records in the files of these district headquarters proved most useful, 
particularly on points of detail. The old district handbooks compiled by the 
inspectors in each district and recorded usually in loose-leaf notebooks were 
compendiums of information about the people and land they ruled. In addition, 
particular unclassified files provided a detailed record of specific events and 
special problems which may or may not be duplicated in the provincial records 
at Khartoum. Since these records are usually ill-kept and invariably unclassified, 
I have attempted to describe them as clearly as possible, although following a 
tumultuous decade after independence in this wild land, I cannot guess whether 
those who follow me will be able to find them. 

At Khartoum, in the Archives of the Republic of the Sudan, there are seven 
principal classifications in which records of the Southern Sudan from 1898 
to 1918 are kept: Cairo Intelligence (CAIRINT), Intelligence (INT), Civil 
Secretary (CIVSEC), Palace Papers (PP), Mongalla (Mongalla), Bahr al-Ghazal 
(Bahr al-Ghazal), and Upper Nile (UN). 

Cairo Intelligence contains the records of the Egyptian Army Intelligence 
Division. Made famous under the direction of Col. R. F. Wingate, later gov- 
ernor-general of the Sudan, this intelligence-gathering organization collected 
voluminous information about the Sudan in Mahdist times, which was instru- 
mental in the success of the Anglo-Egyptian invasion. These records are essen- 
tial to any study of the preconquest period and immediately thereafter until 
the gathering, assessment, and reporting of events in the Sudan was assumed 
by a branch of the Egyptian Army Intelligence Department, located in Khar- 
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toum under an assistant director of intelligence (ADI) and at the disposal of 
the Sudan Government. Intelligence contains the records of that branch re- 
ferred to as the Intelligence Department. Although ultimately the responsibility 
of the director of intelligence (DI) in Cairo, the Intelligence Department was 
in fact operated with a great deal of autonomy by the assistant director of 
intelligence in Khartoum. The department files are numbered in the hundreds 
and include reports, dossiers, and information collected by the Intelligence 
Department on people, places, and events throughout the Sudan. I have care- 
fully examined all those on the Southern Sudan, and the specific references 
may be found in the footnotes. 

Every month the Intelligence Department prepared a précis of events in 
the Sudan, province by province and district by district. The Sudan Intelligence 
Report (SIR) was printed, classified secret, and distributed to important British 
officials. A complete set of the Sudan Intelligence Report is kept with no 
archival reference (at least during my sojourn in the Sudan) in the archives in 
Khartoum. The sections pertaining to the Southern Sudan included in the 
Sudan Intelligence Report were derived from more detailed monthly intel- 
ligence reports submitted by the inspectors from each district to the assistant 
director of intelligence. When not eaten by white ants or otherwise destroyed, 
these reports may be found without archival classification in the district offices. 
Frequently, copies will also be found in the provincial files (Mongalla, Bahr 
al-Ghazal, Upper Nile) which have been retrieved from provincial headquarters 
and deposited in the archives at Khartoum. 

(PP) contain the records of the governor-general of the Sudan formerly 
retained at the governor-general’s palace, Khartoum. They have been deposited 
at the central archives and contain information pertaining to relations between 
the Sudan and neighboring territories, particularly the Congo Free State (the 
Lemaire mission), and Egypt, especially the office of British agent at Cairo. 
Civil Secretary (CIVSEC) contains the records of the civil secretary’s office, 
Khartoum, and deposited in the central archives. During this period the office 
of the civil secretary was not so influential as it was later to become and its 
records consequently not so vital (particularly to an understanding of events 
in the south) since most documents were forwarded directly to the palace by 
the Intelligence Department. Copies of original documents sent to the palace 
are frequently found in the civil secretary's records. 

Mongalla contains the records of the provincial headquarters, Mongalla, of 
Mongalla Province. The records have been retrieved from Juba (where they 
had been taken at the time the provincial headquarters was transferred) and are 
now located in the archives in Khartoum. An extremely valuable and varied 
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collection, the Mongalla records provide information on the many facets of 
provincial administration and are indispensable to any historian of the South- 
ern Sudan. Bahr al-Ghazal contains the records of the provincial headquarters 
of Bahr al-Ghazal Province. The files have been retrieved from Wau and de- 
posited in the archives at Khartoum. They constitute a collection essential to 
the history of the Southern Sudan. Upper Nile contains the records of the 
provincial headquarters of Upper Nile Province. These files, like those of 
Mongalla and the Bahr al-Ghazal, have been retrieved from Malakal (formerly 
at Kodok) and deposited in the Khartoum archives. Their importance need 
not be repeated. 

The complex diplomatic history of the Upper Nile at the turn of the cen- 
tury, which is the subject of my previous work and an introduction for the 
present volume, was untangled by my researches in Belgium and England. In 
Belgium my researches were conducted at the Archives du Ministère des Affaires 
Etrangéres et du Commerce Extérieur de Belgique (MAEB), the Archives des 
Affaires Etrangères de l'Etat Indépendant du Congo et du Ministère des Colonies 
(AEIC), the Archives Historiques de l'Institut Royal Colonial Belge (IRCB), 
and the Archives Générales du Royaume. In Britain my researches were carried 
out principally at the Public Records Office. For the specific volumes investi- 
gated, the reader may consult the bibliography in King Leopold, England, and 
the Upper Nile 1899-1909. 

In addition to the papers of the Foreign and Colonial offices, several ex- 
tremely valuable collections of private papers, most notably those of Lord 
Cromer, are deposited at the Public Record Office: the papers of the Earl of 
Cromer (CP), and the papers of Maj.-Gen. Sir John Ardagh, Director of Mili- 
tary Intelligence, British Army. 

Scattered throughout repositories in Britain are collections of private papers 
which provide varying amounts of information about and insights into the 
Upper Nile question. The most important is the Sudan Archive, School of 
Oriental Studies, Durham University. Here is located the voluminous collection 
of Sir Reginald Wingate (WP) with many letters and memoranda not only on 
the Upper Nile, but concerning the occupation and pacification of the South- 
ern Sudan. Next to the archives of the Sudan government, the Wingate Papers 
are the most valuable single collection for any study of the first decade of 
Anglo-Egyptian rule in the Sudan. Complementing the Wingate Papers are 
those of Sir Gilbert Clayton, also deposited at Durham. Clayton’s tour of duty 
at Wau 1902-03 and his later positions as private secretary to Wingate, and 
then Sudan agent and director of intelligence, placed him in a unique position 
to report in letters and official correspondence British attitudes and assump- 
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tions about the Upper Nile after Fashoda. Besides Clayton’s letters to his 
mother, describing Wau in the Bahr al-Ghazal in 1902-03, there is the diary 
of E. H. Coxon. The diary of Captain A. N. Sanders, located at the library of 
the Royal Commonwealth Society, is also most useful. Sanders was a contem- 
porary of Clayton’s. Another small but most useful collection, particularly for 
the Anuak Patrol, are the papers of Major C. H. Leveson in the possession of 
his daughter, Mrs. J. Duthie. A larger collection covering the career of A. W. 
Jennings-Bramly is in the possession of Lt. Col. J. R. Jennings-Bramly. His 
letters from Bor are most revealing, particularly regarding the work of the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society. 

More pertinent to the internal history of the Southern Sudan are the ap- 
propriate files in the Uganda Archives, Cabinet Office, Entebbe, Uganda, 
particularly the Shuli Correspondence (A/16, A/17), the Sudan Correspon- 
dence (A/30), Foreign Office Correspondence (A/35), and Colonial Office 
Correspondence, 1901-09 and 1909-27 (A/48-52). Additional information 
on the Nile Province can be obtained in Gun Running and Illicit Ivory 
(71/1010) and Nile Province, Extension of Administration (106/1910), Nile 
Province Administration (50/1906), and Catholic Missions: Upper Nile 
(529/1906). 

Collections pertaining to Christian missionaries in the Southern Sudan 
are voluminous. Without them any analysis of mission work in the Southern 
Sudan would be of little value. Typed histories of the work of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church of North America in 
Egypt and the Sudan, and the minutes of the annual meetings of the Egyptian 
Missionary Association (1910-55) and the Sudan Missionary Association 
(1911-13, 1915-16, 1918-20) are deposited at the Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The records of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society are deposited in their archives at Salisbury Square, London. 
Here are located the papers of Bishop Llewellyn H. Gwynne, including his 
diary which is extremely full for the early years of his residence in the Sudan, 
and the journal of Rev. F. B. Hadow, missionary at Malek. Although the 
records of the Society's work in the Sudan are located at Salisbury Square, I 
have preferred to examine the microfilm copies available from the library of 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison, Wisconsin. Mission questions and 
rivalries are dealt with in great detail in the provincial records of the Bahr 
al-Ghazal, Mongalla, and Upper Nile provinces, deposited in the archives of 
the Sudan government at Khartoum. 

The records of the Catholic missions in the Upper Nile are deposited in the 
Archivio del Vicariato di Khartoum in the Archives of the Missioni Africane 
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di Verona, Rome. The particular files investigated are as follows: (1) Vicariate 
Correspondence, 1903-25; (3) Correspondence Missions-Upper Nile Province; 
(5) Correspondence Missioni Upper Nile Province-Lul 1902-32; (9) Cor- 
respondence Missionary Zone (Azande-Lado Enclave 1901-13; (10) Corre- 
spondence Bahr al-Ghazal 1905-15; (11) Correspondence Bahr al-Ghazal 
1905-21; (27) Sacra Congregazione di Propaganda Fide, 1900-13; and (35) 
Correspondence: Governor-General Sudan and Civil Secretary. 

Finally, scattered documentary information on the Southern Sudan may be 
found in the Department of State files of the American Consulate in Cairo, 
1906=18, deposited in the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


Published Material 


Published sources for the study of the Southern Sudan in the early years of 
the Condominium are few but important. The majestic work of Lord Cromer, 
Modern Egypt (2 vols. London, 1908), describes the founding of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium, but unfortunately contains only general references to 
the Southern Sudan. More fundamental information on the Sudan as a whole 
and the south in particular may be found in the annual Reports by His Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General on the Finances, Administration, and Condition of 
Egypt and the Soudan. The general overview of conditions in the southern 
provinces, described in the annual reports, should be supplemented by the 
more detailed information in The Bahr el-Ghazal Province Handbook (London, 
1911), compiled by the Intelligence Department, Khartoum, and the Mongalla 
Province Summary (typescript, 1933), edited by the then governor, L. F. 
Nalder, and the forerunner of the Equatoria Province Handbook (Khartoum, 
1936 and 1949). Both handbooks were designed for use by provincial officials 
and consequently contain much lore and not infrequently wisdom. The most 
complete work on the early Sudan is The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, edited by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Count Gleichen (2 vols. London, 1905), but unfortunately 
the bulk of the material was collected at the beginning of the occupation of 
the Bahr al-Ghazal and Mongalla provinces, and therefore contains no infor- 
mation later than 1904. The second volume with its route descriptions is par- 
ticularly useful. 

There are, of course, other published materials dealing with the Southern 
Sudan before the First World War, but they are either deficient of information 
and interpretation or narrowly construed. By far the most helpful are Father 
Stefano Santandrea, A Tribal History of the Western Bahr el-Ghazal 
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(Bologna, 1964) and The Luo of the Bahr el-Ghazal (Bologna, 1968). Although 
organized in a bewildering fashion, the oral traditions which Father Santandrea 
has collected corroborate documentary materials found in the provincial rec- 
ords. Moreover, it gives much meaning to the memoirs of D. C. E. ff. Comyn, 
Service and Sport in the Sudan (London, 1911), whose brief but vital infor- 
mation on the western Bahr al-Ghazal is circumscribed by his belief in his own 
importance. Major C. H. Stigand, Equatoria, The Lado Enclave (London, 1923), 
contains perceptive geographical descriptions amidst much information about 
the inhabitants. Tendentious opinions unfortunately obscured the descriptions 
of British and Congolese administration. Percy F. Martin, The Sudan in Evolu- 
tion (London, 1921), is more critical, but the author does not seem to have trav- 
eled in the interior of the south and his information is little more than what an 
attentive listener might obtain from officials in the north who knew little more 
than he did about the southern provinces. Like Santandrea’s work in the west- 
ern Bahr al-Ghazal, Arlette Thuriaux-Hennebert, Les Zande dans VHistoire 
du Bahr el Ghazal et de l’Equatoria (Brussels, 1964), is concerned with the 
history of the southwestern Bahr al-Ghazal, Zandeland. Based on research in 
Belgian archives and numerous published sources, this book loses a great deal 
of value because of the author’s failure to include materials in Zandeland 
itself or in the archives at Khartoum. The campaign against sleeping sickness 
is described briefly in H. C. Squires, The Sudan Medical Service (London, 1958). 
Two biographies, Sir Ronald Wingate, Wingate of the Sudan (London, 1955), 
and Richard Hill, Slatin Pasha (London, 1965), are excellent studies of two of 
the most influential men in the Sudan, but unfortunately neither has much 
relevance to the south. 

The above works contain more or less useful information about the South- 
ern Sudan and its rulers. In addition, however, there is an equal number of 
memoirs devoted to the chase and illustrated with a host of triumphantly dead 
hipppos, elephants, and rhinos. Scattered among the overmany pages of guns 
and trails and missed opportunities, the author unwittingly provides a weary 
reader with some choice pieces of information, usually about the country, 
occasionally about the people, and infrequently about their rulers. One may sam- 
ple this particular literature by consulting any of the following: B. H. Jessen, 
W. N. McMillan’s Expeditions and Big Game Hunting in Sydan, Abyssinia, 
and British East Africa (London, 1906); Capt. F. A. Dickinson, Lake Victorta 
to Khartoum (London, 1910); Edward Fothergill, Five Years in the Sudan 
(London, 1910); Major E. M. Jack, On the Congo Frontier (London, 1914); 
H. Lincoln Tangye, In the Torrid Sudan (Boston, 1910); C. W. L. Bulpett, A 
Picnic Party in Wildest Africa (London, 1907); Major H. H. Austin, Among 
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Swamps and Giants in Equatorial Africa (London, 1902); Major Henry Darley, 
Slavers and Ivory (London, 1926); Albert B. Lloyd, Uganda to Khartoum 
(London, 1906); Ewart S. Grogan and A. H. Sharp, From the Cape to Cairo 
(London, 1900); and Major P. H. G. Powell-Cotton, In Unknown Africa 
(London, 1904). 

The rivers are a decisive factor in the history of the Upper Nile. The most 
comprehensive survey for this period is the Report by Sir William Garstin 
upon the Basin of the Upper Nile, 1904, which should be supplemented by the 
more general works of Sir William Willcocks, The Nile in 1904 (London, 
1904); Lt. Col. E. W. C. Sandes, The Royal Engineers in Egypt and the Sudan 
(Catham, 1937); Richard Hill, Sudan Transport (London, 1965); and The 
Story of the Cape to Cairo Railway and River Route from 1887 to 1922, edited 
by L. Weinthal (2 vols. London, 1922). All of these, however, deal in only a 
cursory manner with river transportation in the Southern Sudan. W. L. S. 
Churchill, in My African Journey (London, 1908), discusses railway develop- 
ment in equatorial Africa with characteristic perception and determination. 

There are several books and essays which provide information about iso- 
lated events on the Upper Nile, particularly A. de Quengo de Tonquedec, Au 
Pays Des Rivières (Paris, 1931), which describes the author's trip through the 
sudd with the Henry Expedition. A short essay by A. Paulis, “Episode de 
occupation du Bahr al Ghazal” (in Le Congo Belge, edited by L. R. Franck, 
2 vols. Brussels, 1930), describes his relations with British officials in the 
disputed territory. 

No history of the Southern Sudan could be written without attempting to 
understand the customs, traditions, and culture of its inhabitants. Fortunately, 
the peoples of the Upper Nile have been the subject of numerous studies by 
well-known anthropologists, notably E. E. Evans-Pritchard, whose works not 
only contain much historical information but have become historical documents 
in themselves. C. G. and Brenda Seligman (Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan. 
London, 1932) carried out much of their research before the First World War. 
Their work was followed by the Nilotic studies of E E. Evans-Pritchard: The 
Nuer (Oxford, 1940); Kingship and Marriage among the Nuer (Oxford, 1951); 
Nuer Religion (Oxford, 1956); and The Political System of the Anuak of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (London, 1940). P. P. Howell, A Manuel of Nuer Law 
(London, 1954), continues the fascination of British anthropologists with the 
Nuer, while by contrast the Dinka have been rather neglected. R. G. Lienhardt, 
Divinity and Experience (Oxford, 1961), and “The Western Dinka” (in Tribes 
Without Rulers, edited by John Middleton, London, 1 958) are limited studies 
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of that numerous and powerful people. Much has been written about the 
Shilluk, notably D. Westermann, The Shilluk People, Their Language and 
Folklore (Philadelphia, 1912); W. Hofmayer, Die Schilluk (Modling, 1925); 
and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Divine Kingship of the Shilluk (Cambridge, 
1948). 

Beyond the Nilotic heartland, A Tribal Survey of Mongalla Province, edited 
by L. F. Nalder (London, 1937); and G. W. B. Huntingford, The Northern 
Nilo-Hamites (London, 1953), are useful surveys of the small, less populous 
tribes in Equatoria. The Azande form a cohesive group closely studied by sev- 
eral anthropologists on both sides of the Congo-Nile watershed. P. T. W. 
Baxter and Audrey Butt, The Azande and Related Peoples of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Belgian Congo (London, 1953), and the numerous articles 
by E. E. Evans-Pritchard: “Zande Historical Texts,’ Sudan Notes and Records, 
1956-58; “A History of the Kingdom of Gbudwe, Azande of the Sudan,” Zaire, 
1956; “Zande Warfare,” Anthropos, 1957; “Zande Border Raids,” Africa, 
1957; “Zande Kings and Princes,” Anthropos, 1957; and “An Historical In- 
troduction to a Study of Zande Society,” African Studies, 1958. E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, Witchcraft Among the Azande (Oxford, 1937), was extremely 
helpful in dealing with closed associations among the Azande. The typescript, 
“Zande Background: Notes of P. M. Larken, “compiled and edited by A. T. A. 
Leitch, Yambio District files, is exceedingly informative about the days when 
Larken ruled first Tambura and later Yambio District. In the Congo, the work 
of A. Hurereau, Histoire des peuplades de l'Uele et de !Ubangi (Brussels, 
1922), is particularly relevant. Lucy Mair, Primitive Government (Harmonds- 
worth, 1962), is a perceptive discussion of political organization of various 
African peoples in the Sudan and East Africa. 

Information about the British rulers in the Southern Sudan is essential to 
any study of their administration. This is frequently difficulr to locate, since 
they were usually on the move either to a new district or coming and going 
from annual leave. The most detailed records are found in the Archives of the 
Sudan Government, Khartoum, under the category, Publication, Class 4, fol- 
lowed by the relevant province. Sir Harold MacMichael described many of their 
careers, and also wrote a succinct essay on the Sudan political service for the 
Sudan Political Service, 1899-1956, compiled by G. Bell and B. D. Dee (Ox- 
ford, 1951). Biographies of a few of the earliest administrators will be found 
in Richard Hill, A Biographical Dictionary of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
(Oxford, 1951). The Biographie Coloniale Belge (5 vols. Brussels, 1948, 1951, 
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1952) is particularly useful for biographical information about Belgians on 
the Upper Nile. 

The story of missionaries in the Southern Sudan during the period of this 
study is, perhaps of all subjects, the best served by published materials. Franz 
Xavier Geyer, Durch Sand, Sumpf, und Wald (Freiburg, 1914), provides a 
detailed history of the founding of the Catholic missions as well as consider- 
able information about the people his missionaries worked among. Numerous 
articles about the work of the Catholic missionaries, their problems, and their 
people can also be found in The Messenger, the magazine of the Bahr al-Ghazal 
missions, and in the issues of La Nigrizia, the journal of the Central African 
Mission. H. C. Jackson, Pastor on the Nile (London, 1960), is an uncritical 
biography of Bishop Gwynne, the value of which would have been enhanced 
if the author had consulted the records of the Church Missionary Society. Sir 
A. R. Cook, Uganda Memories (London, 1945), has a chapter about his work 
in helping to establish the Church Missionary Society station at Bor. Eugene 
Stock, The History of the Church Missionary Society (4 vols. London, 1916), 
provides the necessary background for the Society’s work in the Southern Sudan. 
The most important account of relations between the Sudan government and 
the Church Missionary Society is Richard Hill, “Government and Christian 
Missions in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1899-1914” (Middle Eastern Studies, 
January 1965). The Church Missionary Intelligencer, the journal of the So- 
ciety, contains throughout this period not only invaluable articles on the Sudan 
mission but also the important “Selections from Proceedings of Committee” 
which record the decisions of the Parent Committee about the Gordon Me- 
morial Mission. Ried F. Shields, Behind the Garden of Allah (Philadelphia, 
1937), is a praiseworthy account of the work of the Presbyterians at Doleib 
Hill. The official reports, observations, and decisions by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions concerning Egypt and the Sudan can be found in the 
Minutes and Annual Reports of the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America at the United Presbyterian Mission Library in New York. Finally, 
three works by H. Karl W. Kumm: From Hausaland to Egypt through the 
Sudan (London, 1910); Khont-Hon-Nofer, the Lands of Ethiopia (London, 
1910); and The Sudan (London, 1907) are of interest for their anti-Muslim bias. 

Finally, there are many newspaper and periodical articles of both interest 
and value for any study of the Southern Sudan in the early years of this cen- 
tury. I have searched two journals methodically for information pertaining to 
the Southern Sudan, and precise references to them may be found in the foot- 
notes: these are Sudan Notes and Records and Le Mouvement Géographique. 
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I have consulted specific articles from the following journals: Army Review; 
Belgique Coloniale (later: Belgique Maritime et Coloniale); Séances de l'Institut 
Royale Coloniale Belge (later: Académie des Sciences Coloniales, 1935-60, 
and thereafter Académie Royale des Sciences d’Outre-Mer); Bulletin de la 
Société d’Etudes Coloniales; Bulletin de la Société Royal Belge de Géographie; 
Bulletin de la Société Royale de Géographie d'Anvers; Congo: Revue Générale 
de la Colonie Belge; English Historical Review; Geographical Magazine; 
Harpers Weekly; Journal of African History; Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute; Le Congo Belge; Nineteenth Century; Revue des Deux 
Mondes; Scottish Geographical Magazine; The Strand; The Uganda Journal. 
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Lamogi, resistance of, 276 

Lamogi, station on Nile, 272 

Lamura, Equatoria, 226 

Landeghem, Lieutenant A. J., Congolese 
officer, 98, 103 

Lang Deng, Zarfar Valley, 197 

Lango, Uganda/Sudan border, people and 
country, $0, 54, 59, 225% 

Lanogi clan, Acholi, 276 

Lansdowne, Lord, British foreign secretary, 
97, 112, 115, 123 

Larken, Major P. M., governor of Bahr 
al-Ghazal, 123, 230, 231, 253, 260, 
270, 280 

Latuka, people and country, 50, 59, 224— 
25, 262, 328; rainmakers of, 181; 
resistance of, 226; tribes of, 226, 236— 
37,278 

Lau, Bahr al-Ghazal: mission station, 263; 

river, 208, 209 

Lau Nuer, country and people, 192, 195- 
96, 197, 200-06, 217, 279; Patrol, 202 

Lawson, Captain D. G., 213” 

Lebouc, Captain F. J. R., French officer, 
251 

Leggio, Bari chief, 140 

Leigh, Captain, British officer, 121 

Lemaire, Captain Charles Francois Alex- 
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ander, Belgian explorer, 102-03, 108, 
IIO-15, 124-26, 141-43, 145, 147; 
153-55; expeditions of, 112, 119, 123 
Lembo, chief (sheikh), 85 
“Leopard-skin chief,” Nuer ritual leader, 
55156, 57,180, 185 — x 


‘Leopold II, king of Belgium, 2—4, 7-10; 


12-16, 29, 30, 32, 36, 45> 48, 75> 78, 
97-99, 102-03, 112, 114-15, 119, 
124-25, 127-30, 133-35, 140-44, 147— 
48, 155, 158-62, 238-40, 242, 286, 
305, 325, 338; administration of 
-Congo, 98; diplomacy of, 96-7; im- 

| perialism of, 14, 113; interest in Nile, 
96-97; Nilotic outpost of, 137 

Leopoldville (kinshasay, Congo, 102 

Lequeux, Captain, Belgian officer, 133, 
134, 135 

Leveson, Major C. H., British officer, 205, 
206 

Lichtenberg, Captain J. W., British officer, 
205 

Liége, 101 

Lilley, East African officer, 231 

Linguistic classifications of Southern 
Sudan, 49 ff. 

Liria, town, 224 

Liria Pass, Sudan/ Uganda border, 223 

Little, Captain, British officer, 200 

Liwa, Azande leader, 62, 84 

Lloyd, missionary doctor, 303 

Lobu, Latuka rainmaker, 225 

Logan, Captain, commandant of Sudanese 
troops, 302 

Logiri people, Equatoria, 226 

Logir people, Equatoria, 224, 225 

Logurren, town, 266 

Loitch Atwot Dinka group, 209, 210 

Loka, town, Lado Enclave, 101, 111, 131, 
142, 150, 151, 156, 267 

Loka Diada, Bari chief, 139 

Lokoya Patrol, 224 

Lokoya people, Equatoria, 50, 59, 181, 
223; society of, 224 

Lol River, Bahr al-Ghazal, 187, 215 

London, 95, 98, 146, 157, 159, 284, 310 
326, 327, 337; Missionaries from, 304 

Longarim people, Equatoria, 50, 58 

Lower Nile, 10 

Luaich Dinka people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 190, 
196, 197 
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Lueh, Mt., Equatoria, 224 

Lugbara people, Uganda, 157, 261”, 262, 
264, 278 

Lul, town, Shillukland, 288-89, 296, 297 

Lupton Bey, Frank Milter, Egyptian 
official, 73, 106, 83 

Lwell, Bahr al-Ghazal, 211 

Lwo people, Kenya, 53-54 


Mabenge, Azande leader, 62 

Macallister, R. J. D., British officer, 273 

Macdonald, Major J. R. L., British officer, 
II, 133 

Machar Deng, Dinka leader, 197-98 

Mackinnon, Sir William, Imperial British 
East Africa Company official, 7-9 

Mackinnon Treaty, 9-10 

McLaughlin, Dr. H. T., 288, 297 

Macnamara, Captain, British officer, 224 

Madial, Uganda, 266 

Madi people, Uganda, 54, 132, 138, 181, 
275 

Magoro, chief of Mundu, 262 

Mahagi, Uganda-Congolese border, 134, 
RBS, 272 

Mahdi, Southern Sudan religious leader, 
1, 27, 186, 261; cause of, 77; death of, 
74; defeat of, 284 

Mahdism, 27, 161 

Mahdists, 3, 5, 6, 9, 11-14, 27-8, 30, 
32-33, 43, 57> 59, 79, 82, 84, 90, 107, 
TUG), WA, UA, USL, WOE, 72, 21TA 2 19, 
DBR, DAG, BRO ASve\,, GAO, ACL, BA, 
291 329; administration results; 77—78; 
amirs, 132; forces, 107, 220; revolt, 73, 
88; rule in south, 73-78; state, 282, 
283, 326; uprising, British fear of, 179 

Mahdiya, in the Southern Sudan, 73, 76, 
186, 194, 196, 202, 282 

Mahmud Ahmud, Mahdist soldier, 186 

Maji, Ethiopia, 266-67 

Maji-Maji movement (Tanganyika), 336- 
37; rebellion, 262 

Majok, Dinka leader, 212” 

Makaraka people, 262 

Malaria, 271 

Malek, Dinka village, Upper Nile 
Province, 302, 304-06, 320-21 

Malwal Dinka, 186-87, 189 

Manageir people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 60 

Mandala people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 246 
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Mandari people, Equatoria, 50, 59, 137, 
213, 214; chiefs among, 181 

Mangbettu people, Congo, 257, 258, 259 

Mangi, Azande chief, 108, 115, 117, 120, 
122, 167, 171,219 

Mangi, town, Equatoria, 155 

Marchand, Captain J. B., 10—12; expedi- 
tion of, 12, 28-29 

Maridi River, Equatoria, 100, 122, 124; 
District, 167, 171, 243, 259, 260, 269, 
307 

Marno, Ernest, European explorer, 26-27 

Marsted, H. Rochfort, British official, 274 

Martyr, Major C. G., British official, 30, 
134-35, 273 

Masai people, 53, 275 

Mashra‘ar-Raqaq, Bahr al-Ghazal, 1, 2, 15, 
18, 23, 26, 29, 32, 38-40, 42, 44, 65, 
78, 80, 81, 104, 108, 189-91, 215, 
240-41, 279 

“Master of the fishing spear,’ Dinka 
priest, 55, 56, 57, 180-81, 185, 192 

Mater Dolorosa mission, Attigo, 297 

Mathiang, Dinka leader, 88-91, 209-11; 
defeat of, 213; resistance of, 329 

Matthews Bey, Major G. E., British officer, 
37-38, 93 

Maxim guns, 103-04, 109, 116, 138, 212, 
327-28 

Maxwell, Colonel J. G., military com- 
mander of Egyptian troops, 1, 28 

Mayawa Post, Equatoria, 121, 155; River, 
119-20 

Mbale, town, Uganda, 206 

Mbale-Maji, trade route, 266 

Mbelle, village, 161 

Mbili, mission station, Bahr al-Ghazal, 
298, 296 

Mbittama, village, Equatoria, 239 

M’bomu River, 61-62, 250; valley, 61-62 

Mbori, religious cult, 322 

Measles, 271 

Medical Mission to Mohammedans, 285 

Mediterranean, 5, 8, 16, 325; area of, 4; 
world, 49 

Mehl, village, Equatoria, 102 

Mejieres, M. Bonnel de, French adminis- 
trator of Ubanghi, 253 

Menelik, king of Ethiopia, 246 

Merchants, 46; American gun, 204; Arab, 
68, 70, 104, 105, 106, 196, 246, 255; 
of Bari land, 58; Belgian, 325; Chris- 
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tian, 314; European, 64, 65, 68, 204, 
334; Greek, 247; Ja il, 71; Levantine, 
65; Mediterranean, 152; Moslem, 315; 
Northern Sudanese, 246-47 

Meridi, prison, 258 

Messenger, The, Catholic magazine, 188% 

Middle East, 77, 192, 218 

Minkamman, post, Bahr al-Ghazal, 213 

Mission Civilisatrice, 143, 156 

Missions and missionaries, 46, 178, 300, 
304-05; American Presbyterian, 2927, 
304, 320; Anglican, 178, 286, 291, 
299-301, 321, 324; Austrian, 282; in 
Bari land, 58; British, 292”; Catholic, 
22, 64, 175-76, 281, 284, 286, 293, 
295, 298, 307, 310-11, 318-20, 314; 
Central African, 324; Christian, 8, 281, 
286, 293, 313-14, 321-22; European, 
22, 64, 325; German-speaking, 315; 
impact of, on South, 324-25; Italian- 
speaking, 315; Protestant, 284, 305, 
312, 324; Protestant Mission Society; 
283, 307; and Sudan Government, 281, 
292, 293, 313; trading of, 2932, on 
Upper Nile, 281; Victorian, 301 

Mohammedans, Mohammedanism, 296, 
313, 317; spread of, 314 

Mombasa, Kenya, 11, 152 

Mongalla: town, 57, 95, 127, 191%, 194, 
195, 197, 198, 214, 241, 245, 247, 263, 
302, 304; District, 172, 176-78, 181, 
199, 200, 213, 230, 234-7, 240, 245; 
military hospital at, 271 

Monteil expedition, 10 

Montesquieu, French philosopher, 47 

Mopoi, Azande leader, 62, 105, 251, 270, 
279 


Morel, E. D., British reformer, 98, 99, 144. 


See also Congo Reform Association 
and Movement 

Moro people, Equatoria, 262 

Moru-Madi people, Equatoria, 61 

Moru people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 50, 154-55, 
181 

Moshweshwe, Basuto king, South Africa, 
330 

Moslems, 285, 290, 306; practices of, 315 

Mozambique channel, 50 

Mudir, Sudanese official, 13.4, 165 


Muhammad Ahmad, Mahdi, 73, 89. See 
also Mahdists 
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Muhammad al-Hilali, Egypt administra- 
tor, 71 

Muhammad ‘Ali, viceroy of Egypt, 21, 68 

Muhammad Ra‘uf Pasha, Egyptian gov- 
ernor general of Sudan, 26 

Muhammad Sughayar, Kreish chief, 167 

Munza, Mangbettu chief, 259” 

Murad Ibrahim, Kreish leader, 163, 167, 
219-21, 329 

Musa Hamid, chief of Feroge, 219-20 

Musa Madibbu, Dinka leader, 188-89 

Muslims, 173-79, 281, 284, 289, 291, 318; 
advance of, 308; missionaries, 314; in 
Sudan, 286-87, 290; tide of, 313 

Mutiang (Fish) Dinka, Upper Nile 
Province, 41, 193 

Mvolo, Equatoria, 102-03, 110-16, 122, 
155,241 

M’vuto, Azande leader, 117-18, 244 

Myar Amet, Dinka leader, 216 


Na’am River, Bahr al-Ghazal, 110, 124 

Nabingi cult, Ruanda, 261 

Nandi people, Kenya, 53 

Napoleon J, in Egypt, 9-10 

Nasr Andal, chief of the Feroge, 220-22 

Ndebele people, Southern Rhodesia, 329; 
collaboration of, 330; resistance of, 335; 
revolt of, 337 

Ndele, Sanusi capital, 220, 248, 251-52, 
2530, 255 

Ndongo people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 50, 74, 85, 
93 

N’doruma, Azande leader, 84, 105-06, 
170, 292m”; town, 117-18 

Negom Amian, Dinka leader, 212” 

Negom Banek, Dinka leader, 212” 

N’Gana, Azande leader, 249 

Negbongbo people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 220 

Ngima, Azande leader, 105 

Ngok Dinka, 186-87, 193-96 

Ngoku River, Equatoria, 74 

Negundeng, Nuer chief, 218 

Niam-Niam country, 85, 103. See also 

Azande 

Niger-Congo-Nile language branch, 50, 61 

Nigeria, 307 

Nile River, 2-17, 21-22, 25, 29-38, 41- 
42, 49-50, 95—98, IOO, III, 114, 127— 
28, 130, 133, 135, 138-43, 148-51, 
154, 157, 160-61, 174, 193, 213-14, 
222, 236, 238-39, 248, 262, 265, 267, 
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270, 272-73, 277, 282-83, 285, 299, 
3C4, 307, 310, 322, 327; area, 208; 
basin, 202, 326; district, 273; flood, 
327; and King Leopold, 96-97; Nile- 
Congo railway, 97—99, 125, 128-29; 
province, 272-76; route, 131-36; settle- 
ment, 126; stations, 223; swamps, 17— 
18, 21, 34, 37, 41, 45, 48, 54, 64, 77; 
territory, 210, 312; valley, 2-3, 6-7, 13, 
32-33, 51, 131, 254, 310 

Nilo-Hamitic, 497 

Nilometer, 5 

Nilo-Saharan language family, 49-50 

Nilotes people, 51, 53—54, 62, 66, 67, 105, 
129, 242, 248, 254, 262, 275, 278; and 
British administration, 87; cult leaders, 
3306; diplomacy, 99; diviners, 336; 
government, 53; language branch, 58— 
59, 6o; life of, 191, 207; migrations, 51, 
53-54, 60; political organization, 169; 
prophets, 336; quarrels, 182; resistance, 
217, 335-38; slave trade, 174; society, 
180, 185, 333, 336; speaking people, 50, 
96, 181; subfamily living group, 225; 
warfare, 183-84; way of life, 67 

Nimr, Makk of Shandi, 254 

Nimule, Equatoria, 16, 222, 270, 272, 
273,277, 309, 311 

Njangulgule people, 50, 61, 74, 77 

No, Lake, Upper Nile Province, 15-19, 
21-24, 29, 32, 34, 42, 45, 53, 185, 
248, 327 

Northcote, Major C. C., governor of Bahr 
al-Ghazal, 2307, 176, 199, 280 

Northern Province, Uganda, 273 

Northern Sudan, 15, 18, 25, 27, 45-46, 
73, 169m, 231, 233-34, 236-38, 248, 
275, 286-88, 291, 297, 316, 324, 332; 
administrators, 47; battalions, 177; rela- 
tions with southerners, 65; religious 
fanaticism, 177; resistance, 333; shaykhs 
of, 185; troops, 173, 175, 314 

Nuar Mer, Nuer leader, 196-97 

Nuba Mountains, 48, 281 

“Nubi,” Emin Pasha’s troops, 261 

Nubia, North Sudan, 70 

Nubian people, Northern Sudan, 238, 274 

Nuer, 1, 49, 51, 54—58, 67, 77, 81, 87, 
89, 93, 164, 185, 190-91, 198-202, 
206-07, 211, 224-25, 234, 254, 290; 
country, 192; life in, 54; people, 102, 
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334; politics, 54-55; resistance of, 82, 
208, 217; tribe, 275; violence, 180-81; 
warfare, 184 

Nunga, Azande leader, 62 

Nuong Nuer, Bahr al-Ghazal, 190, 212 

Nyamlell, Bahr al-Ghazal, 188, 189, 215- 
17 

Nyangbara people, Equatoria, 50, 59, 181; 
attacked by Azande, 154-55 

Nyaraweng Dinka, 197-98 

Nyerol, Upper Nile Province, 202 

Nyikaani Anuak, Upper Nile Province, 
206 

Nyikango, Lwo leader, 53-54, 56, 322 

Nyipir, Lwo leader, 54 

Nyuong Nuer people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 263 


Oboth River, Upper Nile Province, 202, 
205 

Ohrwalder, Father Josef, 282 

Oku, Chief, Azande leader, 166, 167 

Omdurman, Northern Sudan, 11, 27-28, 
33, 30-37, 39, 42, 74, 80, 175, 183, 
186, 288 

Ome Adamadu of Fagiri, 274 

Omi, chief of Madi, 138 

Opari, Equatoria, 277 

Open spheres policy, 312 

Oppenheim, Baron, Belgian representative, 
115 

Osman Rafai, Western District leader, 
250% 

Owabok, Equatoria, 267 

Owen, R. C. R., British commander of 
Fourth King's African Rifles and 
governor of Mongalla, 138, 139, 176, 
177; 230%, 274, 280, 307, 314 

Oyola, Anuak village, 206 


Pacification, 79, 162-64 

Padhola Lwo people, 54 

Pagans, 287; definition of, 321 

Pajook clan, Lwo, 53 

Pan-Islam, 174 

Papyrus, 18, 20, 36, 247 

Parelis, Captain, Congolese ofhcer, 123 

Parent Committee, Christian Missionary 
Society, 203, 306 

Pari people. See Berri people 

Paris Peace Conference, 277 

Pasquenelli, Lieutenant, Italian officer, 145 

Pastoral Complex, 51 
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Paulis, Lieutenant, Congolese officer, 
125-26, 155 

Pawson, A. G., British official, 230” 

Pax Britannica, 58, 162, 171-72 

Peake Bey, Major Malcolm, British officer, 
287, 29, 30, 33—36, 38, 41, 136 

Peake Channel, 38 

Pearson, Captain, British commissioner, 
153 

Percival, C. V. N., British officer, 121, 220, 
250” 

Peters, Carl, German explorer, 7 

Petherick, John, British explorer and 
merchant, consul at Khartoum, 1, 22—23 

Petrus Claver, Station dedicated to, 296 

Pharaonic Egyptian influence, 21, 56, 247 

Phillips, J. E. T., British D.C., Bahr al- 
Ghazal, 170 

Phipps, P. R., civil secretary, 114-15, 123, 
127, 307 

Piastre, 174” 

Pibor Post (Fort Bruce), Upper Nile 
Province, 195, 205, 206, 207 

Pibor River, Upper Nile Province, 19, 57, 
164, 184, 193, 195, 196, 199, 299 

Pierre, Charles, Railroad company official, 
238-39 

Plains of Kordofan, Northern Sudan, 48 

Poachers, 226, 264-65, 267, 278 

Pokaro, mission station, 311 

Pongo River, Equatoria, 190, 215 

Poole, Captain F. C., British inspector at 
Rumbeck, 102 

Porto Novo, Dahomey, 330 

Powell-Cotton, Major P. H. G., British 
officer, 266 

Presbyterians, 288, 290, 291, 300, 302, 
321; American, 296, 299; Presbyterian 
sphere, 293 

Primary Resistance, 333-35. See also 
Resistance 

Prompt, Victor, French hydrologist, 10 

Protestant Missionary Society, 307 

Protestants, 281, 288, 295, 309, 3133 
Anglican, 306; British, 320; converts, 
312; groups, 307; interest in Upper 
Nile, 282; mission, 305; Protestant 
presence, 312; rivals, 311 

Pubungu (Wadelai), Uganda, 54 


Qallabat, Northern Sudan, 26 
Quesada, Gonzalo Jiménez de, quoted, 162 
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Quick Cic Dinka people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 
190 

Quick Nuer people, Upper Nile Province, 
204 


Rabih Zubayr, slaver, 251, 252, 257 

Radh Nuer, Upper Nile Province, 196-97 

Raffle, Bahr al-Ghazal, 244 

Raffile rapids, Jur River, 239 

Raga, Bahr al-Ghazal, 250, 252, 256, 269 

Ragaa, (Raga), 256 

Raga District, Bahr al-Ghazal, 167 

Raich, Dinka leader, 212” 

Raik Dinka, Bahr al-Ghazal, 187; resistance 
of, 215 

Railroad, 48; “Des Sultanates du Haut 
Oubanghi” Railway Co., 238 

Rajjaf, Equatoria, 13, 16, 27-30, 32, 36, 
119, 130-34, 138, 140, 150, 156, 222, 
240, 262, 272, 307, 75-76; location 
of Church missionary station, 312 

Rajjaf, Mt., Equatoria, 16 

Ran nhialic, Dinka prophet, 209 

Ran wal, title of Dinka ritual leader, 88— 
89, 209 

Ravenscroft, Major H. V., Slave Repression 
Department, 256 

Red Sea, 283 

Regaf (Rajjaf), 161 

“Regulations and conditions under which 
Missionary work is permitted in the 
Sudan,” 292 

de Rennette, Captain, explorer, 134 

Renzi, Azande prince, 107, 119, 120 

Report on the Administration of the 
Sudan, 290 

Resistance, 15, 69, 79—80, 105, IIO, 119, 
I21, 123, 135, 251, 264; Acholiland, 
276; Allah Water Cult, 256, 2Go, 261, 
262-64, 278-79, 336; Azande, 126, 127, 
219, 329, 331, 335; Bari, 59; Basungada, 
331; Cult leaders, 333; Dinka, 88—92, 
100, 208-10, 213, 214, 215, 217, 
AIK, BAS, B30, ABs Dunen OSG, 32,219 
Eastern District, 209-15; Gangura, 331; 
Kreish, 163, 329; Mahdist state on 
Upper Nile, 130; Murad Ibrahim, 329; 
Nilotes, 217, 335-38; Northern 
Sudanese, 333; Nuer, 55, 82, 208, 217; 
Organization of, 335; “primary,” 333— 
35; and prophets, 209; “secondary,” 
333-35; Shona people, 335; Southern 
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Sudan, 179-80; Sudanese, 328, 329, 
330, 33 1—38; tradition of, 77, 78, 82, 
329-30. See also Yambio 

Reth, title of Shilluk king, 56, 93, 181, 
297-98, 327, 330 

Revolt at Bangazagene, 270 

Rhodes, Cecil, 8 

Rifai Agha az-Zubayr, Egyptian official, 
106 

Rift Valley, Kenya, 53 

Rikita, Azande prince, son of Yambio, 
108-10, I12—13, 115, 120, 126, 170, 
219; resistance of, 331 

Rikita District, 307, 309-10; British defeat 
at, 214 

River War, 11, 33,37 

Rizayqat Baqqara Arabs, Kordofan and 
Darfur, 71, 186-89, 279. See also 
Baqqara 

Rollet, Brun, European merchant, 22—23 

Rombe, Bari Chief, 139 

Roseberry, Lord, British political person- 
ality, 10 

Ross, E. H., British inspector, Bahr al- 
Ghazal, 167 

Roveggio, Bishop Antonio M. (d. 1903), 
282, 285, 288, 296, 310 

Royal Army Medical Corps, 83, 267 

Royal Decree of November 12, 1897 
(enclave placed under civil jurisdiction), 
135 

Royaux, Captain Louis, Congolese officer, 
98, 103 

Ruanda, 261 

Rudolph, Lake, Ethiopia/Kenya, 19, 50, 
53, 58, 164, 205, 223, 226, 244, 264, 
265,272 

Rumbek, Bahr al-Ghazal, 67, 81, 82, 88, 
90, 100, 116, 184, 190, 191, 211, 240, 
241, 243, 246, 261 

Rut Dinka, Upper Nile Province, 196 

Ruweng Dinka, Upper Nile Province, 187, 
193 


Said bin Hamad, trader, 152 

Said Buldas, Bahr al-Ghazal, 269 

Sa‘id Sughaiyar, Sudanese captain, 27, 28 

Salim Bey, Egyptian explorer, 63-64, 75 

Salin Qapudan, ship captain, 21-23, 46 

Salisbury, Lord, English political person- 
ality, 4, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 48, 94, 
133, 287 
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Salisbury Square, London, 290, 300, 302— 
03, 308 

Sanders, Captain A. H., British officer, 18, 
39, 41 

Sanusi, religious order, 220, 248, 251, 252, 
253,255 

Sanusi of Ndele, sultan, 239 

Sarago, Bahr al-Ghazal, 74 

Saro, ex-slaves, Yorubaland, 324 

Sasa, Azande leader, 250 

Savile, Lieutenant Colonel R. V., governor 
of Bahr al-Ghazal, 2307 

Schweinfurth, Dr. George, explorer, 2597 

Scott-Barbour, Captain (d. 1902), 88, 89, 
90, 208, 210 

Secret societies, West Africa, 262 

Senegal, state, West Africa, 50 

Senegalese (French) forces, 12, 252-53 

Sere people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 74 

Serur ‘Umar, Dinka leader, 80 

Shababuka, Northern Sudan, 16 

Shambe, Bahr al-Ghazal, 17, 32, 36, 40, 81, 
88, 90-91, 135, 184, 190, 240 

Shambe Field Force, 91-92, 208, 296 

Shambe-Rumbek, road, 102, 112 

Shandi, Northern Sudan, 254 

Shaqqa, Northern Sudan, 186 

Shatt people, Bahr al-Ghazal, 50, 61, 76 

Shaw, Reverend A., missionary, 303, 305— 
O07, 310, 315 

Shaykan, Northern Sudan, 73 

Shen Bos, Nuer leader, 204 

Shilluk, people and country, 49, 54, 56— 
57, 60, 93, 163, 167-68, 181, 208, 237, 
245, 279, 281, 288, 290, 296-98, 320, 
322, 330; collaboration of, 335; 
resistance of, 335 

Shinko River, Equatoria, 62 

Shona people, Southern Rhodesia, 335 

Siba, Azande religious society, 258 

Sidida, Azande prophetess, 263 

Sirdar, 31, 304. See also Kitchener, Sir 
H. H. 

Sirexe, Commandant, Belgian officer, 141 

Skrine, A. W., governor of Mongalla, 172 

Slatin Pasha, Sir Rudolph von, British 
officer, 286, 307 

Slave Repression Department, 256 

Slavers and slave trade, 25, 46, 57, 59, 60, 
66, 68-69, 71-72, 76-77; 84, 90, 93, 
105-06, 114, 163, 172, 254, 256, 267, 
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275, 325, 326, 329; in East Africa, 25, 
174 

Sleeping sickness, 153, 170; campaign 
against, 267-72; and Catholics, 309; 
conference on, 268 

Smallpox, 271 

Smets, M., British official, 279 

Sobat River, Upper Nile Province, 15, 19, 
21, 28-29, 34, 53-54, 93, 164, 184, 
195-97; 199, 202, 204-05, 207, 299, 
320; mission on, 288; valley, 48, 292”, 
293 

Societé Générale Africaine, Belgian com- 
pany, 14 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
English, 287 

Sogaro, Bishop F., Apostolic Vicar, 282 

Somerset Nile, Uganda, 54 

Sopo River, Bahr al-Ghazal, 253 

South Africa, 50 

Southern Rhodesia, 158, 33.4, 336-37 

Sparkes Bey, Colonel W. S., British officer, 
32, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 113, 
245, 330; expedition of, 95, 99, 103 

Speke, John Hanning, explorer, 5 

Spence, British army doctor, 270 

Spencer, L. D., British officer, 148, 167, 
243 

Spire, Frederick, British officer, 274 

Stack Bey, Major L. O. F., British officer, 
90—92, 296 

Stanley, Henry Morton, explorer, 3, 5, 8, 
252; Emin Pasha’s relief expedition, 75 

Stanleyville (Kisangani), Congo, 150 
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